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CHAPTER I. 

GRISI AND MARIO. 

Grisi and Mario ! There is something talismanic 
in their names, recalling as they do the grandest 
scenes of Italian opera, an institution which was 
in its zenith in their time. I have known them 
since my childhood. I had been their youngest, 
and became, as years rolled on, one of their oldest 
friends. We were constantly associated, socially 
and in business matters ; I was the impresario to 
whom they were last under engagement together. 

Recollections of their home life, and of their 
career before the public, come vividly before me, 
bringing with them many a thrill of regret. Bear 
with me if I devote more pages to the two great 
artists than have yet been accorded to any others. 

They were indeed an incomparable pair, more 
liberally endowed by Nature with every attribute 
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of personal beauty, vocal power, and dramatic 
genius than any of their rivals. Their union was 
an inestimable gain to art, and their attachment to 
one another as romantic and devoted as that of 
any hero and heroine they ever impersonated. 

It was at once passionate and faithful ; it 
hallowed, and was hallowed, by their mutual pur- 
suit in life ; it sanctified their home ; it gave fire 
and zest to their representations upon the lyric 
stage. 

They were nearly, if not exactly, the same age ; 
that is. ten years younger than the century. When 
Grisi in her youth was protesting against the 
conduct of a despotic manager at Milan, Mario, a 
young man, was disputing the right of the military 
authorities at Genoa to suspect him of plotting 
against the Government. He resigned his com- 
mission in the Chasseurs de la Garde, and left 
Genoa for Marseilles secretly in a fishing-smack. 
He was seventeen days at sea, and endured the 
greatest hardships. 

Grisi escaped from Milan with the composer 
Marliani and her maid ; her companions in flight, 
having forgotten to obtain passports for all, were 
compelled to leave her at the frontier and turn 
back, while, by means ' of the passport of her 
maid, she went on alone. The journey across the 
Alps, through Switzerland and France in the depth, 
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of winter, lasted twelve days, and was attended 
with considerable danger. Upon her arrival in 
Paris, exhausted by fatigue and anxiety, Giulia 
Grisi was welcomed with delight by her sister 
Giuditta. 

At Marseilles, Mario found friends who advised 
him to go to Paris rather than to Spain, as he had 
originally intended when leaving Genoa. 

The lines diverge. It was not yet intended by 
fate, luck, or whatever mysterious power might be 
believed to have influenced their movements, that 
the two should see each other. Giulia Grisi had 
already sung with great success in Italy. After 
making her d^but at Bologna (strange to say in 
the contralto part of Emma in Rossini's opera 
* Zelmira '), she had appeared at Florence and 
then at Milan, her native city. At the famous 
theatre. La Scala, in Milan, she had created a 
furore, and had turned the scale in favour of an 
opera for ever afterwards to be identified with her 
name. The first night it was performed ' Norma ' 
trembled in the balance of public opinion, although 
Pasta was the heroine. 

It is on record that the * Casta Diva' made no 
impression, and Bellini, seated at the piano in the 
orchestra, despaired of his work, until the entrance 
of Giulia Grisi, for whom he had expressly written 
the part of Adalgisa. Her beautiful appearance 
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and charmingly fresh voice aroused the interest of 
the public. The first duet between Norma and 
Adalgisa excited enthusiasm. * Deh con te * proved 
the turning-point, and decided the fate of the 
opera, which until then seemed desperate. With 
similar success Giulia Grisi sang during the same 
season the part of Jane Seymour to Pasta's ' Anna 
Bolena.' Her fame as a rising singer had preceded 
her in Paris. Rossini, then joint manager of the 
theatre, engaged her at once, and she made a 
brilliant ddbut. 

No such good fortune awaited Mario. He lost 
time' in Paris and London, and with it all his 
money, until at last he found himself without 
means of support, his father refusing to make 
him any allowance. He then resolved to go to 
America, and secured a cabin on board a sailing- 
vessel starting from the Thames, having with 
much difficulty managed to scrape together £^0 
to pay the passage. A week before the ship was 
to leave, when he was living in Bury Street, 
St. James's, he fell ill, had to abandon the idea 
of going to America, and, what was worse, to 
forfeit the £^0. His illness lasted some time, 
until he was taken back to Paris to consult the 
doctors there, by one of his English friends, Mr. 
Henry Greville, who had become much attached 
to him, and of "whose kindness he never missed 
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an opportunity of speaking in terms of the deepest 
gratitude. 

In Paris Mario improved in health rapidly, and 
the Prince Belgiojoso, becoming aware of his 
financial circumstances, insisted upon his vocal 
abilities being turned to account, and he made his 
first appearance on the stage at the Grand Opera 
in Paris on December 2, 1838, as Raimbaldo, a 
small tenor part Meyerbeer wrote expressly for 
him in * Robert le Diable.' His success at the 
French Opera House was very doubtful, and, as 
he used to say, he rewarded Meyerbeer's patience 
and trouble with him by jeopardizing the splendid 
opera on its first night very considerably. He 
sang for two years and a half at the Grand Opera 
House in Paris, and played in the * Comte Ory,* 
* Le Drapier,' and other similar works. 

The year after his debut at the French Opera 
House he sang at the Th^itre Italien,as Nemorino, 
in * L'Elisired'Amore/ with Persiani and Lablache, 
in the Italian language ; and for one month, when 
Rubini and Duprez fell ill, he had to sing alter- 
nate nights at the Grand Opera and the Th^itre 
Italien as deputy for the two sick tenors. 

Although now singing in the same capital, 
Grisi and Mario were strangers yet. Since her 
d^but in Paris, Grisi had made her appearance in 
London, and had become an established favourite. 
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* In that fierce light which beats upon ' a popular 
prima donna, she had not noticed the tenor singer 
who was struggling in comparative obscurity to 
gain experience, but whose name was to be 
inseparable from her own at no very distant date. 
The converging lines had not yet touched, and 
were not to do so until Mario was announced to 
appear with Grisi in * Lucrezia Borgia* at Her 
Majesty's Theatre in the Haymarket, on June 6, 
1839. Even then their acquaintance was slight, 
and remained so until 1844. In London they 
came but seldom into contact— only occasionally 
at the theatre, and at the few fashionable private 
concerts at which they might be separately en- 
gaged. 

After the London season, almost for the first 
time, a company was formed for the representation 
of Italian opera at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, to 
which undertaking I have already referred. 

After the series of operas in question, the visits 
to Dublin were very frequent, and many a rough 
passage have I had across the Irish Channel with 
Grisi and Mario for my companions. It has sur- 
prised me how they would face the most tem- 
pestuous weather in order to fulfil their engage- 
ments and keep faith with the public. 

We have often arrived at the head of Holy- 
head pier on a stormy night, the rain coming 
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down in torrents, the wind howling, and the waves 
roaring with a sound like thunder round us. The 
guard of the train shakes his head ominously in 
reply to anxious inquiries as to the weather, and 
the hoarse voices of the sailors calling to each 
other in the dark, the bull's-eye lanterns flashing 
about, the groaning and creaking of the vessels as 
they roll against the pier, the noise of the engines, 
all combine to form a scene which even to the 
mind's eye is anything but prepossessing. From 
a landsman's point of view, as a warning of favours 
to come, it is decidedly discouraging. 

' Shall we go back, stay at the hotel to-night, 
and start to-morrow morning ?' suggests one of 
the travellers. 

' Certainly not !* replies Mario. 

Alighting from the railway carriage, he offers 
his arm to Donna Giulia, and, cigar in mouth, 
jauntily picks his way among the coils of rope and 
other obstacles upon the pier, smiling and cheerful 
as though he were before the footlights playing 
Masaniello. He is followed on board by the rest 
of the party, many of whom would gladly return 
to the hotel, but are ashamed to do so with the 
example of Masaniello before them. 

It has been often said, and insisted upon, with, 
perhaps, more earnestness than the point really 
deserves, that Mario owed all his artistic training 
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to Giulia Grisi. According to some authorities 
on the subject, he would never have been more 
than a tolerable tenore leggiero had it not been 
for the encouragement, example, and tuition he 
received from her. While admitting that Mario 
derived every advantage as a young artist from 
being associated with Donna Giulia during the 
first few years of his career, and that, in all pro- 
bability,, it was attributable to her guidance and 
instigation in those early days that he gradually 
lost all trace of being * a stick of an actor,' I 
cannot help thinking that it was owing to his 
genius, or, at any rate, to his ambition, that they 
ultimately came to be acknowledged as the two 
greatest histrionic singers that ever trod the 
operatic stage. And I think so for this reason : 
They might, with comparative ease and leisure, 
have continued to appear together in the ' Bar- 
biere,' * Don Pasquale,* ' Marta,' and similar works, 
had he not looked higher in the sphere of lyric 
art, and determined that the * Huguenots,' * Pro- 
phete,' * Favorita,' * Otello,' and other operas 
demanding the highest development of dramatic 
as well as vocal skill and inspiration should be 
added to their mutual repertoire. It is thus that 
a popular singer can aid and stimulate the progress 
of music, and it is beyond doubt that Mario used 
all the influence he had at home and abroad in the 
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desirable direction indicated. As I can testify, he 
bestowed the most scrupulous care, study, and 
forethought upon the production of the operas in 
which he and Giulia Grisi might be concerned. 
No trouble was too great, no research too 
laborious, to ensure any r6les they had undertaken 
being represented in as historically correct and 
perfect a manner as possible. He would rewrite 
a libretto if the version submitted to him did not 
meet with his approval. For instance, he rewrote 
every line of his part in Gounod's * Faust,' 
because, he said, the original words of the Italian 
version were not sufficiently singable to please 
him. To those who have given no attention to 
the subject, it may appear to be a matter of 
supreme indifference whether in words intended 
to be sung consonants, sibilants, or vowels pre- 
dominate ; whether the sentences chiefly com- 
mence and terminate with hard or soft letters. 
To Mario's sensitive ear and fastidious taste such 
points were of the utmost importance, and he 
altered the versification of ' Faust ' and other 
operas accordingly. The copy of ' Faust ' in 
which he made the alterations is still extant. 
Strips of paper are pasted over the original text, 
and the words he substituted for the latter are 
very carefully written in upon the paper, under 
the notes as they occur. 
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As regards costume, no actor could be more 
particular than Mario as to what should be worn 
upon the stage, and he was as careful in the selec- 
tion of costumes for Giulia Grisi as he was about 
bis own. Cotton velvet was an object of special 
abhorrence to him. He used to declare that the 
touch of it was enough to give him an attaqtie des 
nerfs. 

In some of his engagements he would stipulate 
for a certain sum being allowed him for his 
dresses, in order that he might exercise his dis- 
cretion in providing them. The amount agreed 
upon was almost always exceeded at his own 
expense, the costumier's bill being increased by 
the purchase of costly bizarre ornaments, perhaps 
very useless in the opinion of a manager, but 
indispensable from Mario s point of view to com- 
plete a living picture of the character he intended 
to impersonate. 

It is interesting to note how, in dressing for the 
stage, Mario anticipated, if he did not lead, some 
of the fashions of everyday life. To give height 
to his figure, he wore heels so high that he prac- 
tically walked on tiptoe. This revival of an old 
custom was generally followed until high heels 
again became rococo, and on that account fell into 
disuse. The danger and inconvenience they 
involve had, of course, no weight whatever with 
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those who wore them for fashion s sake. Mario 
discontinued them on retiring from the stage. 
They unquestionably gave him that peculiar 
jaunty walk by which he was so easily recognised. 
It was a suggestion of his to have side-springs 
made to boots, in order to afford the ankle more 
support than it has without such a contrivance. 
The springs were at first made of metal, and had 
such a clumsy appearance that they were laughed 
at and turned into ridicule. Mario, however, 
insisted upon ordering pair after pair, until at 
length his Paris bootmaker hit upon the brilliant 
notion of improving the metal springs, as an Irish 
servant might say, by making them of indiarubber. 
This met the difficulty of clumsiness, and put an 
end to the ridicule thrown on a suggestion which 
has since been universally adopted. 

When at the height of his popularity in Paris, 
a firm of Lyons silk manufacturers offered him a 
very large sum if he would set the fashion of silk 
coats and trousers. But Mario was no coxcomb, 
and declined the offer. His dress in private was 
as simple as it could be, unless loose ruffles on 
wristbands and shirt-front be considered signs of 
dandyism. These he wore for many years, being 
of opinion that they are admissible in modern 
costume, as they break the otherwise harsh lines 
of male attire. 
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He never wore jewellery of any description. If 
rings or other trinkets were given him, as, for 
example, in Russia, where it used to be the custom 
of the Court to make such presentations to the 
principal artists engaged at the Opera House, 
St. Petersburg, the gifts invariably found their 
way to Donna Giulia's jewel-case, and were ulti- 
mately converted into ornaments for her use. 
Giulia Grisi's collection of jewels was at one time 
of priceless value. The Diva sold a large portion 
of them to Silvani, formerly a well-known Brighton 
jeweller, and invested the proceeds in building a 
house in the Rue des Bassins, at the time a new 
street in Paris, near the Arc de Triomphe. I 
have good reason to remember a chatelaine she 
used to wear, suspended from which, with other 
baubles, was an old-fashioned gold watch, set with 
innumerable diamonds and other precious stones. 
We were at Vent nor, when, after a stroll on the 
sands, upon returning to the hotel, Donna Giulia 
discovered she had lost this chatelaine, together 
with all the valuables hanging to it. Great was 
the dismay caused by the discovery. 

* Are you sure you had it on when we went 
out ?' asked Mario. 

* I think so, but am not quite certain,' was the 
reply. 

Search was then made in the hotel, and, during 
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the time thus lost, we found, upon going back to 
the beach, that the rising tide had covered that 
part of the sands where we had been walking. 

* It will be washed away when the tide recedes/ 
remarked Ciabatta, who was one of the party. 

' Not with the sea as calm as it is at present,' 
replied Mario ; * the worst chance is that, being so 
heavy, it may sink into the sand. We must not 
lose sight of the spot where it may have fallen.' 

We waited some time watching the incoming 
tide, and then it was decided that Martin, Mario s 
valet, should be placed on guard while we went 
to dinner. 

A chair was brought ; Martin was instructed 
to remain seated in it until we could renew our 
search. This was done in the evening, by moon- 
light. Up and down the beach we walked, 
straining our eyes in vain. 

* It has been washed away,' repeated Ciabatta. 

* No !' insisted Mario ; * it has sunk into the 
sand.' 

And, luckily, he was right. We had given up 
all hope of ever seeing the missing chatelaine 
again, when suddenly a bright speck glittered at 
our feet. It was one of the diamonds on the 
watch-case shining iri the moonlight, and proved 
a guiding-star to the hiding-place of all its highly- 
prized companions. 
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During the London season, Grisi and Mario 
usually occupied a house on the banks of the 
Thames, preferring the tranquillity such a residence 
afforded to the noise and bustle of town life, of 
which they met with sufficient to satisfy the most 
insatiable craving for such excitement, when ful- 
filling their professional engagements. Moreover, 
to live away from the smoke of London was con- 
sidered healthier for their children, whose welfare 
was the object of their unceasing solicitude. 

For three seasons successively they lived at 
Mulgrave House, Fulham; then at Fairfax House, 
Putney; Gothic Lodge, Clapham Park; Arlington 
House, Turnham Green ; and, finally, during their 
last season, at Fernleigh, Leigham Court Road, 
Streatham. 

Would you see them, as I can in memory, in 
the full enjoyment of domestic happiness ? Come 
with me, and we will call upon them at Mulgrave 
House, Fulham, one of their most favourite places 
of abode. It is a hot day in the middle of June. 
The sun pours down its fiercest rays from a 
cloudless sky, the trees are in full leaf, and the 
pleasant, tepid air is fragrant with the perfume 
of the sweetest flowers. On our way to Fulham, 
we see Hyde Park swarming with fashionable 
life. Could we detect the subject of the buzz of 
conversation among the moving crowd o{ flaneurs^ 
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it would probably prove to be Grisi and Mario at 
the Italian Opera the night before, for they are 
the talk of London, having just appeared in the 
' Huguenots.* It is past mid-day when we reach 
Mulgrave House. The door is opened by an 
Italian servant, who receives us with a broad grin 
of welcome, and says that the signora is in the 
garden, but that the signore has not yet come 
down to breakfast. 

We enter without further inquiry, and passing 
through the dining-room, from which daylight is 
carefully excluded by closely-drawn sun-blinds, 
we find Donna Giulia seated on the lawn under a 
spreading tree, watching the children at play 
around her. She wears a prodigiously large 
garden hat, which by no stretch of politeness can 
be called becoming; and a snow-white summer 
costume, which certainly displays her glossy raven- 
black hair and Southern complexion to more ad- 
vantage than the hat. She must know that nothing 
can impair the beauty of her expressive face, or 
surely she would never put on such head-gear. 
Were you or I ungallant enough to express such 
an opinion, it would be taken very good-naturedly, 
and we should be told with a kindly shrug of the 
shoulders that she never dressed for show, but 
always for comfort and convenience. We are 
received with radiant smiles, and I am very certain 
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you will never forget those laughter-loving eyes 
that beam upon you from under the far-reacliing 
brim of the ugly hat. 

* Did you see Mario as you came through the 
house ?* asks Donna Giulia, when the first words 
of greeting are over. 

We reply in the negative, and say that we 
believe he has not yet breakfasted. 

* It will be cold/ she exclaims, and, making a 
hurried excuse, she runs away from us across the 
lawn to go and see that the breakfast is properly 
attended to. I introduce you to the children and 
their governess, and we are invited to take part 
in a game at /a grdce^ in which we both dis- 
tinguish ourselves, but each in a different way. 
You are declared an expert at the game, while I 
am laughed at as a decided failure. Presently 
Donna Giulia returns, saying Mario will be with 
us in a few minutes. She has hilf a dozen of 
those small red account-books in . er hand, and, 
placing them on a garden seat, explains to us that 
she has brought them from the kitchen, and that 
they are her weekly household accounts, which she 
has to examine and correct during the day. A 
prosaic duty for Valentina of the * Huguenots ' ! 

Mario at length comes on to the la\^ n, of course 
smoking a cigar. I never knew him vithout one, 
and have seen him take a sponge bath with a 
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lighted cigar in his mouth while holding an 
enormous sponge with both hands over his head. 
It did not matter what he had to smoke, so long 
as it had any claim to be called tobacco. Not 
that he was indifferent to the quality of his 
cigars ; on the contrary, he always bought the 
very best to be obtained, but would put up with 
any kind rather than be deprived of his favourite 
luxury. 

' How — do — ^you — do ; will — you — smoke ?' he 
slowly exclaims — saluting us courteously and offer- 
ing his cigar-case — in very broken English, which 
he will continue to try and speak, out of compli- 
ment to you, unless you happen to be proficient in 
French or Italian. 

He is most plainly dressed — a slouch hat, loose 
shirt and necktie, shooting jacket and trousers, 
completing his attire. He is, nevertheless, one of 
the most picturesque figures you ever saw ; his 
skin, tawny with the sun, long dark eyelashes, 
/r thin, black, pointed beard, and exceptionally hand- 
some features, forming an ensemble as effective as 
any painter could dream of. He invites us to 
stay to lunch, and the invitation is repeated by 
Donna Giulia ; but as you seem to think we 
have already exceeded the limits of a morning 
call, we decline, and assure them we must return 
to town. 
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Mulgrave House was not accessible to all 
comers. It was beset by visitors, to some of 
whom it puzzled the servants to refuse admittance. 
The strangers that came were numberless. They 
were of all nationalities and of all classes, and 
made every possible excuse for calling. Some 
were wealthy, and claimed the right of placing 
Mulgrave House on their visiting-list by reason 
of their position in society ; others were poor, and 
sought relief there which they failed to find else- 
where. And of these latter a deserving case 
never went from the door empty-handed. The 
amount of money thus disbursed by Grisi and 
Mario must have been immense, although it was 
never recorded, being generally given with the 
understanding that their names should not be 
published. I say this from personal knowledge of 
facts. At different times, when they were under 
engagement to me, I have distributed for them in 
the aggregate a large sum, made up of donations 
varying from one to a hundred pounds, the 
recipients frequently being perfect strangers to 
the donors. 

I never knew of any application for assistance 
being made to them in vain, and can call to mind 
many instances in which the relief afforded by 
them was spontaneous and of a nature truly 
princely. 
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Little time at Mulgrave House, or wherever 
else they might be residing, was devoted to music. 
Mario's favourite occupations at home were 
modelling in clay — in which pursuit he became an 
adept, and produced some really good work — and 
painting, of which as much cannot be said, 
although he persevered in it. He was, however, 
an accomplished draughtsman, and especially so 
of ornamental borders for mounting drawings. A 
design of his for a mount for Millais' picture of the 
' Huguenot ' is remarkable. A serpent is repre- 
sented looking up into the picture, at the side of 
which is shown a monk peering out of a cell, 
threatening the * Huguenot.' Mario read deeply 
— antiquarian lore being the subject which 
possessed the greatest interest for him. His 
library of books on the topic was extensive, and 
his purchases of objects of so-called bric-a-brac 
were constant and innumerable. He was well 
known in Wardour Street as a most desirable 
customer. Donna GiuHa's time at home passed 
in attending to her household and the children. 
Business matters, moreover, were always looked 
after by her, and ratified by Mario when cheques 
or his signature to any other documents might be 
required. 

Away from the theatre, they led a most tranquil 
life. Mario strongly objected to going into 
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society, which he typified as the misery of putting 
on a white cravat They were never happier 
than during an evening at home, when, after 
dinner, while Giulia Grisi would take some knitting 
in hand, Mario would walk up and down the room, 
with a cigar, listening to his daughters playing on 
the pianoforte such of Strauss' valses as he might 
select. Now and again he would interrupt the 
amateur pianists to tell them the appropriate ex- 
pression to be given to the different melodies. 
Or he would ask them to choose some of Mozart's 
music, while he amused himself with a game at 
' patience/ and in beating time to the music that 
happened to be played. * Patience * was Mario's 
only game at cards. Friends were received by 
Grisi and Mario with true hospitality, frankly and 
without ceremony. They never denied them- 
selves to those who had once had the entrSe to 
their house, except on days when they had to sing 
in the evening. Upon such occasions they much 
disliked seeing anyone. Throughout their career 
neither of them ever lost the nervousness each 
experienced in appearing before the public, and it 
was never overcome until after the first act of an 
opera. Donna Giulia invariably complained of 
hoarseness in the morning, and although I never 
knew her to break an engagement, she always 
seemed to be on the point of doing so. They 
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walked out generally alone, and dined early in the 
afternoon on opera days. 

The sensitiveness of Mario's throat was evident 
in his susceptibility to the least change of tem- 
perature. I have been with him at the theatre 
when he has opened the window of his dressing- 
room, on a hot summer night, and leant out to 
smoke a cigar. He was in capital voice, and 
without a trace of hoarseness. After smoking for 
a few minutes he became, while speaking, sud- 
denly so husky as to be almost unable to continue 
the opera in which he was singing. He did so, 
however, to his great personal inconvenience, 
rather than necessitate a change of programme 
and disappoint those who had come to hear 
him. 

New operas were studied with a professor, the 
assistance of Alary being in most instances secured 
for the purpose. This assistance was all the more 
necessary, considering that neither Grisi nor 
Mario knew much (if anything) of the theory of 
music. Both could pick out a few chords on the 
pianoforte. Donna Giulia of the two being the 
more accomplished^ pianiste. Her repertoire of 
instrumental music consisted mainly of Jullien's 
' Original Polka,' and the * Tre Nozze Polka,' by 
Alary, learned expressly for the recreation of the 
children. 
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Although Mario may have been no musician so 
far as his fingers were concerned, yet he could 
give hints of the greatest value to those who 
were, or who pretended to be. 

The art of accompanying, he used to say, is 
displayed in following, aiding, and supporting the 
singer ; not in hurrying him, nor in drowning his 
voice. 

An accompanist, in his opinion, should never be 
timid ; but, if uncertain of the notes to be played, 
should, nevertheless, strike them firmly and 
courageously, otherwise the singer gets confused, 
loses confidence in himself and the accompaniment, 
and the effect intended to be produced suffers 
irretrievably in consequence. 

In studying any new composition — whether 
the most important opera or the simplest ballad — 
they followed a set plan. It was this : The words 
were first considered, and when the intention and 
meaning of the text had been clearly ascertained 
and fully understood, then, and not till then, the 
music with which it was associated was learnt by 
heart, every salient feature and opportunity for 
effect being most carefully thought over and de- 
cided upon. It was one of Mario's maxims that 
unless a singer had all he was singing about 
thoroughly in his head, as well as in his throat, he 
could never do himself justice. ' But,* he used to 
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say, * if you get as familiar as you should be with 
your work, then, when you are in the humour 
and in good voice, you can let yourself go, with 
the certainty almost of producing the effect you 
intend upon your audience — that is to say, if you 
ever have any moments of inspiration.' 

I have heard Meyerbeer discuss the libretto of 
the * Huguenots ' with Grisi and Mario, and I may 
say without, I hope, being thought presumptuous 
in saying it, that I have assisted both of them in 
studying many of the English songs they sang ; 
and whether* in considering the dramatic effects 
to be made by Raoul and Valentina, or in taking 
in hand * Good-bye, Sweetheart ' or * The Min- 
strel Boy,' the plan they followed was the same : 
the words were thought of first, then the music, 
and, with the words and music combined, par- 
ticular attention was given to the points to be 
dwelt upon and made prominent. These latter 
were not allowed to be too frequent, but were so 
chosen as to make the deepest impression. The 
importance of such a plan as this can hardly be 
overrated. It seems not only to insure singing 
with intelligence, but to save a singer very much 
unnecessary exertion, by marking down the in- 
tervals where energy has to be used, as well as 
those where the voice may, so to speak, be nursed 
and kept in reserve. 
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Such a system of study was indispensable to 
Giulia Grisi, who was one of the most impulsive 
singers ever known. Had her genius not been 
subject to some control, it would have run riot, 
and its fortunate possessor would have been its 
victim rather than its lovely exponent. Thus, in 

* Norma ' this control was wanting to some extent, 
and the scenes with Pollio were by many thought 
too violent, although, taken as a whole, her per- 
formance of the part was one of transcendent 
dignity and grandeur. In the trio * Trema o vil,' 
it was often remarked that the fury of the Diva 
was exaggerated, and appeared to threaten the 
total annihilation of the faithless Pollio. A simple- 
minded tenor, Albicini by name, once came to me 
while he was performing Pollio to Giulia Grisi's 

* Norma,' and, with tears in his eyes, declared he 
could not go on the stage again after the storm of 
rage and passion he had encountered in the trio 
scene. 

* La Signora shook her fist at me and treated 
me like a dog,' he said, nearly choked with emo- 
tion. 

In order to pacify him I took him to the Diva's 
dressing-room, and when I had explained how 
matters stood, all his troubles ended in a burst of 
hearty laughter and reassurance from the high 
priestess herself. 
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I am justified in believing that it was owing to 
Mario's view of this particular scene, and to his 
gallant reluctance to suggest any modification of 
it, that he so decidedly objected to the rSle of 
PoUio. He never sang it unless asked to do so 
as a special favour to his impresario. In spite of 
her impulsiveness on the stage, Giulia Grisi un- 
doubtedly improved her rendering of different 
characters by practical experience, and by the 
advice of Mario. Such was notably the case in 
the * Trovatore/ a work they studied together 
long after the Diva's reading of * Norma * had 
become too confirmed for any alteration to be 
suggested in it. In the ' Miserere' scene of the 
' Trovatore,' Leonora recognises Manrico's voice, 
and all soprani representing the part when the 
opera was first produced were in the habit of 
standing before the footlights and of singing 
Leonora's mu^c facing the audience, with no more 
heed for the dramatic nature of the situation than 
if they had been singing in a concert-room. 
Donna Giulia followed the custom of her prede- 
cessors, and came down to the footlights in the 
* Miserere ' the first time she appeared as Leonora. 
But on the second occasion a remarkable change 
was noticeable. The heroine was observed to 
display more action in the scene than had ever 
been previously exhibited. Leonora wandered 
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round the stage in despair, as though really seek- 
ing to discover from which part of the prison walls 
the voice of her lover emanated ; she clung to the 
tower, and sang the thrilling passages in answer 
to Manrico with gestures and expression which 
kept spectators spell-bound. 

* Ah ! che la morte ' had never before created 
such a sensation as it did that evening, and it was 
Leonora s intensely dramatic action that added to 
its effect, and contributed to its enhanced suc- 
cess. Since then, Giulia Grisi*s rendering of the 

* Miserere' scene has been always adopted, 
although I dare say very few know by whom it 
was originated. 

The following list of operas in which they 
appeared, singly and together, during a period 
of thirty years, is by no means complete. It 
will, however, show the extensive range of their 
mutual repertoire, and serve to remind the reader 
of the brilliant Italian operatic doings of days 
gone by. 

^«^^r/ 'Masaniello.' ^^i^^ .• ' Falstaff.' Bel- 
lini: ' Norma * ; * II Pirata * ; ' La Straniera * ; 
'La Sonnambula*; 'I Puritani.* Cimarossa : 

* Gli Orazj e Curiazj ' ; * II Matrimonio Segreto.' 
Costa : * Don Carlos.' Donizetti : * Don Pas- 
quale' ; 'Lucia di Lammermoor' ; ' Anna Bolena* ; 

* La Favorita ' ; ' Don Gregorio ' ; * Lucrezia 
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Borgia ' ; * L'Elisir d'Amore ' ; * Fausta ' ; * Linda 
di Chamounix/ Flotow : * Marta.' Gounod: 

* Faust ' ; ' Romeo e Giulietta.' HaUvy : ' La 
Juive.' Meyerbeer : ' Les Huguenots ' ; * Le 
Prophete ' ; * Robert le Diable.' Marliani: * Ilde- 
gonda,* Mercadante : * II Giuramento/ Mozart: 

* Don Giovanni ' ; ' Cosl fan Tutte ' ; ' II Flauto 
Magico/ Ricci: * Corrado d'Altamura.' Ros- 
sini: ' La Cenerentola ' ; * Otello ' ; ' La Donna 
del Lago * ; * II Barbiere ' ; * La Gazza Ladra ' ; 
' Semiramide.' Verdi : ' I Lombardi * ; * I due 
Foscari ' ; ' Rigoletto ' ; * II Trovatore ' ; * La 
Traviata' ; ' Un Ballo in Maschera/ 

* Your English stage/ said Mario to me on one 
occasion when we were speaking of the production 
of a new opera at Covent Garden, ' your English 
stage affords a striking contrast to that of the 
French/ 

' In what respect ?' I inquired, interested to 
hear his opinion on the subject. 

* In having no recognised school of acting/ he 
replied. ' You have no school so called, but there 
is more individuality among your actors than the 
Frenchmen display. The latter are slaves to 
their school, which imparts a stiffness and conven- 
tionality to their dramatic delivery and action. 
They have a style for tragedy, and a style for 
comedy, with rigid rules for each, and but little, if 
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any, variety in either. If at all familiar with the 
French school of acting, you can tell the reading — 
the very gestures that will be given to any par- 
ticular part by any disciple of the school — so strict 
are the rules laid down and so scrupulously are 
they obeyed. Occasionally the genius of an actor 
will force him or her to break through the firmly- 
established conventionalities, and strike out a new 
path. That is, however, very much more rarely 
the case on the French than on the English stage, 
where, so far as I have been able to observe, 
individuality takes the place of a school. For 
instance, to illustrate my meaning, a Macready 
appears upon your stage, and immediately he is 
set up as the model to be copied in tragedy, and 
he has accordingly a crowd of followers. I admire 
Macready as an artist devoted to his art im- 
mensely, but I differ from him in his view of some 
of the characters I have seen him represent. His 
Othello, for example, is much too savage through- 
out — his black looks, growling voice, harsh and 
repulsive manner, would render it impossible for 
any Desdemona, however susceptible, to fall in 
love with him. Othello, to my mind, in the earlier 
scenes of the play, at any rate, should be shown 
as an irresistibly attractive man to woman-kind, 
in order to account for Desdemona's passion and 
undoubted devotion to him. Macready makes 
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him a murderer from the very commencement, 
and anticipates the tragic scene in Act V, by 
almost every look, tone of voice, and gesture.' 

* It is Macready's style of tragedy,' I observed. 
* It is said that he growled so loudly, and looked 
so like a savage during one of the performances 
at Windsor Castle, that the royal children were 
frightened, and began to cry.' 

' That is a bit of humorous satire/ replied 
Mario. * Of course Macready may justify his 
reading of the part of Othello, and has, I dare 
say, devoted a great deal of study to it. He 
must have done so, and I should be glad to have 
an opportunity of discussing it with him, for in 
the details I have referred to I should certainly 
venture to ask him why he makes the Moor so 
unnatural. Human nature, after all, must be our 
guide in all dramatic representations, and, if the 
Othello of Macready would be repellent to a 
woman as a lover in real life, it must be just as 
much so on the stage, and the reading of the part, 
therefore, is open to objection.' 

I asked Mario if, in his opinion, a school of 
acting was not the means of ensuring a good 
ensemble on the French stage. 

' That is certainly one of its advantages,' he 
replied, * but the ensemble^ although formed of 
pupils of the same school, may not be always 
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perfect, and even when it is perfect it may be the 
perfection of monotony, or its level the level of 
mediocrity. The time probably will come when 
the ensemble upon your stage will be of a higher 
order than that upon the French, for, having no 
school, your dramatic artists study from the lead- 
ing actors with whom they may be associated, 
and it depends upon the models studied whether 
progress be made or not. From what I have 
seen since I came to England, I believe the 
models have increased in number and in ability, 
and lience my faith in the ensemble that will ulti- 
mately be met with in this country. The only 
danger in such a system of study is that the stage 
may be pervaded by individualities, that the 
models may be too servilely copied. But that 
is a danger common to every branch of art, and 
is only averted by copyists gaining experience, 
and at last learning to think and work for them- 
selves, becoming in their turn models for those 
who follow in their footsteps. 

* The affinity of the arts,' continued Mario, ' is 
really very close. Take the obstacle which it is 
so difficult for all young actors to conquer, that 
of restlessness. I remember well when it was 
as impossible for me to stand still upon the 
stage as it was to know what to do with my 
arms and legs when before the public. And in 
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music, painting, literature, all the arts, in fact, 
restlessness is a chief difficulty to be overcome 
by every beginner. The compositions of a 
young musician are generally full of abstruse 
modulations, as though a change of key were 
the greatest effect to be achieved in music ; the 
efforts of a youthful painter are almost invari- 
ably wanting in the repose which experience alone 
can give ; a tyro in painting will load his palette 
with more colours than a more experienced hand 
requires ; the poet, dramatist, and litterateur in 
their early works are never content without con- 
stant change of scene. And as the actor who has 
overcome restlessness upon the stage may be said 
to have made some progress in his vocation, so 
may the composer, painter, writer, and every other 
follower of art be satisfied that he has studied to 
some good purpose when he has become convinced 
of the necessity of expressing his thoughts by the 
simplest means, and is able to do so with the 
least exertion.' 

Before publishing these details of their career, 
I ascertained, as a matter of course, whether such 
a publication would meet with the sanction of the 
family of Grisi and Mario. I am fortunate in 
that all I have written has been approved by their 
two daughters, who are resident in London, one 
of whom (Mrs. Godfrey Pearse) has entrusted to 
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me a book in manuscript from which to make such 
extracts as I may consider desirable. 

* Both my father and mother/ says Mrs. Pearse 
in the book referred to, 'were supposed to be 
taller than they really were — the stage giving that 
effect. My mother was a little over five feet two 
inches, my father five feet nine. They both held 
themselves remarkably erect. My mother was 
almost haughty in her movements, and had a 
stately way of walking which suited her queenly 
head. Her features were small and Grecian in 
character, with a soft pale complexion. When on 
the stage she used only powder, never any paint. 
Her eyes were blue, with raven-black hair, eye- 
lashes, and eyebrows. Her greatest beauty, how- 
ever, was in her smile and expression. How well 
we. her children, remember its soft and gentle 
look ! Her love for her children was beyond all 
words to convey. She had six girls, of whom she 
lost three. The death of her little ones caused 
her grief, to which she almost succumbed. The 
eldest, Giulietta, died at the tender age of eighteen 
months in Paris ; this child was the idol of my 
parents, and her early loss almost broke their 
hearts. Moreover, she died only a few days 
before the date fixed for my mother's benefit and 
first appearance in a new opera — a double event 
to which all Paris was looking forward. It was 
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impossible to disappoint the public, and with an 
aching heart my poor mother betook herself to 
her duty, and never fulfilled it better. The en- 
thusiasm of the artist conquered, for the time, the 
anguish of the mother, and she surpassed herself. 
The audience were as enthusiastic in their turn, 
and overwhelmed her with plaudits, and more 
than the usual floral tributes of admiration. Next 
morning, the idol of the night before waited at 
the gate of P^re la Chaise until it was opened, 
that she might be the first to enter the cemetery 
and lay the results of her triumph on her little 
darling's grave. 

* Her next loss was that of Angelina, who also 
died in Paris from croup when a little more than 
two years of age. I was a baby six months old 
at the time, and when my little sister died, I am 
told my mother was frantic with sorrow to find 
me exhibiting symptoms of croup. In despair 
she snatched me up, and, rushing out of the 
house, insisted upon being conveyed to England, 
the country always the most dear to her, feeling 
convinced that once over here she would have a 
chance of saving me. Heedless of my father's 
remonstrances, she started, and, landing at Dover, 
after a long and fatiguing journey with her baby 
clasped to her bosom, arrived at the Lord Warden 
Hotel, beseeching those who met her to save her 
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child. The hostess, a motherly kind woman, 
promptly soothed her agitation by immediately 
attending to the sick baby, putting it into a warm 
bath, and doing all she possibly could. The 
croup gradually got worse, and my poor mother's 
anxiety increased. I was, however, at length 
declared out of danger, and my mother was ever 
after superstitiously convinced that if I had been 
allowed to remain in Paris my resting - place 
would have been near that of Giulietta in Pere 
la Chaise. 

* The third loss my parents sustained was that 
of Bella Maria, their youngest child, who died at 
Brighton when four years old, after a lingering 
illness of six months, borne with angelic patience 
by the poor little sufferer. My mother had 
moved from place to place, hoping that change 
of air would do good, and after her performances 
would bring her wreaths and bouquets to Bella, 
longing to see the little one smile. She never 
recovered this loss, and before her own death her 
last words were to call for her child Bella : they 
now lie side by side. How little did the public 
know of my mother's grief at this time, when 
they heard her singing to their delight! but I 
shall never forget how she suffered ! When she 
appeared for the first time after Bella's death in 
* Norma,' in the scene where Norma rushes to 
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Stab the two sleeping children, one of the latter 
with its curly black hair suddenly brought back 
remembrance of the loss she had sustained, and 
she broke down. Flinging the dagger aside, my 
mother threw herself over the two little stagers, 
and sobbed aloud as though her heart would 
break.* 
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CHAPTER 11. 

GRISI AND MARIO MRS. GODFREY PEARSE*S BOOK. 

* While we were still quite children/ said Mrs. 
Godfrey Pearse to me at a recent interview, * my 
father made me and my sisters keep a diary, 
saying : " Put down all you think about and what 
you see, and in after-life you will be pleased to 
read what you write now." I did so, and it is 
from my daily journal and from his letters to me 
and my sisters that I wrote the book I place in 
your care, to do with as you may decide.' 

With the permission granted me, I take the 
following from that which Mrs. Godfrey Pearse 
has written : 

* My mother, Giulia Grisi, was born at Milan. 
Her birthday was May 22, the f&te of Santa Giulia, 
hence her baptismal name ; she was one of two 
daughters of Gaetano Grisi, an officer of engineers 
in the service of Napoleon I. I remember him 
well, for he only died in February, 1870 (three 
months after my dear mother), at the ripe old age 
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of ninety-five. His head was still covered with 
thick white hair, cropped closely, in the French 
fashion ; he was a very handsome old man. 

* Many a time he has related to us children 
stories of the famous Revolution, when he was 
among the crowd in Paris surrounding the guillotine 
of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette and Char- 
lotte Corday. 

' Though Italian, his family had been living for 
many years in France, and he was there during 
the Reign of Terror. He resided at BatignoUes, 
and remained in the same quartier till he returned 
to Milan a few years before his death. He 
married, for the second time, at the age of eighty, 
quite a young wife, who died in giving birth to 
three daughters, two of whom lived and are now 
married and settled in Italy. My mother's choice 
of the musical profession was decided by the 
, success of her eldest sister on the operatic stage, 
and also by the example of her aunt, the once 
celebrated beauty and singer, Josephine Grassini, 
who was contemporary with Marchesi, Crescentini, 
and other great vocalists of the Italian school. 
Her childhood was passed at a convent, and at 
the early age of fourteen or fifteen she made her 
d6but on the stage at Bologna. Rossini was 
present at her first appearance in public, and 
prophesied for her unfuturo brillante. 
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• She gave indications of considerable dramatic 
talent, which, added to her loveliness and extreme 
youth, procured for her such an enthusiastic re- 
ception as rarely falls to the lot of a young debu- 
tante. Her voice at that time was very low in 
its register, and she sang second to Pasta and 
Malibran, after whose untimely decease she became 
the acknowledged prima donna of Italian song. 
With Persiani as the soprano of a lighter class, 
she headed that inimitable quartett, including 
Rubini (tenor), Tamburini (baritone), and Lablache 
(basso), which for so long held sway in the 
dominion of operatic art. Her earliest instructors 
were successively Fillippo Celli, afterwards a resi- 
dent professor of singing in London ; Madame 
Boccadati, and Guglielmo, son of the once popular 
composer of that name. 

* Her sister Giuditta was very successful, and 
possessed rare musical gifts ; but after a meteoric 
series of triumphs in Italy, London, and Paris, her 
very promising career was brought to a close by 
ht'r marriage with a Venetian nobleman, Count 
Barde, and she died soon after, in 1840, at Carnova. 
Giulia Grisi's brilliant debut at Bologna attracted 
the notice of the impresario Lanari, who induced 
her to accept a six years* engagement at La 
Pergola in Florence, where she made her first 
appearance in Bellini s ** I Capuletti ed I Mon-- 
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tecchi," in which opera her sister Giuditta took 
the part of Romeo. At Florence she created a 
sensation almost unparalleled. From thence she 
went to La Scala, at Milan, where Pasta was 
singing as prima donna assoluta, and Bellini was 
composing his opera of "Norma" for her. He 
instinctively recognised in the young stranger the 
very beau ideal of Adalgisa, and the second part 
in that now universally celebrated opera became 
one of the greatest triumphs of her youth. At 
La Scala she made her d6but as Medora in ** II 
Corsaro," Pacini's opera, founded on Lord Byron's 
poem of ** The Corsair." She afterward sang with 
Pasta in "Anna Bolena" as Jane Seymour, as 
well as in " Norma " as Adalgisa. ** You will 
some day take my place," said the great artiste to 
the aspiring Giulia Grisi, and the prediction proved 
correct. Both Rossini and Bellini were among 
the warmest of the youthful Giulia's admirers. 

* *' Norma " was first produced at La Scala, 
January i (the f^te of S. Stefano), 1832, with 
Pasta, Grisi, and Donzelli, the original Pollio. 
** How I should like to play the part of Norma !" 
said the successful Adalgisa to Bellini. "Wait 
twenty years," replied the composer. " I will 
plciy it in less than twenty years, you will see," 
was the answer, which proved a more truthful pro- 
phecy than, perhaps, even the speaker expected 
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it to be. The six years' engagement contracted 
with Lanari, who transferred it to Merelli, the 
manager of La Scala, was not fulfilled. The 
young prima donna, impatient of control, and dis- 
satisfied with the low terms she was receiving, 
hearing, moreover, flattering accounts of her sister's 
success abroad, believed that higher destinies 
awaited her there, and made her escape to Paris, 
being assisted in her flight by her friend Marliani, 
the composer. Under circumstances of great 
difficulty, surmounted only by her courage and 
perseverance, she at last arrived in Paris, dis- 
guised as a nun, having travelled a good part of 
the way in a cart (daragino). Once across the 
frontier she left Lanari and Merelli without re- 
dress. It is certainly remarkable that both my 
parents fled, under different circumstances, from 
their native country to meet on the lyric stage 
and make both their names as singers celebrated 
to all the world; and it may be also worth ob- 
serving that my mother did not sing again pro- 
fessionally in Italy, and that my father never ap- 
peared there before the public. 

* In Paris, Giulia Grisi found her aunt, Madame 
Brassini, and her sister, Giuditta, and through 
their influence was engaged at the Salle Favart, 
of which theatre Rossini, Robert, and Severini, 
were then directors. She made her d^but in the 
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French capital on October 13, 1832. She ap- 
peared before the fastidious Parisians in Rossini's 
"Semiramide" with splendid success. Later on 
she sang again in " I Capuletti :" in ** Don 
Giovanni," as Zerlina, with Rubini as Don Ottavio, 
and Tamburini as the hero ; in " Anna Bolena ;" 
in " II Barbiere," with Rubini as the Count, and 
Tamburini as the Barber; in " La Gazza Ladra " 
as Ninetta, which proved a triumph ; and again 
in ** Don Giovanni" as Donna Anna. During 
her second season in Paris, Bellini's last opera, 
" I Puritani/' was produced. This work was 
written expressly for her and for Rubini, Tamburini, 
and Lablache. It had a great success. In little 
more than six months after its production Bellini 
died. 

' Giulia Grisi's first appearance in London was 
at the King's Theatre in the Haymarket, on 
April 8, 1834, in the character of Ninetta in '* La 
Gazza Ladra." She has told me that when she 
first stepped on to the stage she noticed that the 
theatre was only half full. She was disappointed 
at the greeting she met with, and thought the 
public did not appreciate her. ** We shall see if 
they will do so hereafter," she said to herself, and 
sang her best and acted con amore. The news- 
papers the day after, having all spoken of her in 
terms of the highest praise, the next night she 
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appeared the house was crammed from floor to 
ceiling, the reserved seats were crowded even on 
the stage, and she was received with admiration 
and applause. Her next operas at the King s 
Theatre were ''Anna Bolena/' "Otello," "La 
Donna del Lago," ** UAssedio di Corinto," 
'' Roberto Devereux," " II Barbiere/' " La Son- 
nambula, and ''Semiramide." After her " Semi- 
ramide/' it was unanimously admitted that, Pasta 
having retired, her only successor was Giulia 
Grisi. My mother's career ip London may be 
fairly comprised within the period that elapsed 
between the year of her first appearance in 1834 
till 1854, when she went with my father to 
America. During the period referred to, she 
visited England every year successively except in 
1842. To give a detailed account of her career 
during this time is unnecessary; all lovers of 
music, indeed, know it by heart. I shall there- 
fore only mention the characters in which she 
achieved her greatest triumphs, namely, Norma, 
Semiramide, Anna Bolena, Desdemona, Lucrezia 
Borgia, Elvira in ** I Puritani," Norina in " Don 
Pasquale," — produced in 1843 at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, and composed expressly by Donizetti 
for her, Mario, Tamburini, and Lablache — Leonora 
in ** II Trovatore," Valentina in the '* Huguenots," 
Leonora in " La Favorita," with many other 
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characters almost too numerous to specify. She 
held her own against Sontag, Persian!, and Jenny 
Lind, and many are of opinion that her Son- 
nambula surpassed that of Malibran. 

' She was equally admirable in lyric tragedy, 
lyric comedy, and lyric melodrama, and made an 
indelible impression as a great artiste in Italy, 
Russia, Spain, France, England, Ireland, and 
America. A writer once said of her : " To have 
seen and heard Giulia Grisi in her prime, and 
even in the early autumn of her brief and 
glorious life of art, is one of those gifts of the 
gods which it is a comfort to feel is beyond the 
reach of time or change. It is a happiness we 
have put away in the secret storehouse of our 
recollections, with which the stranger inter- 
meddleth not." There were striking features in 
one and all of her impersonations, to forget which 
is utterly impossible for those who are able to feel 
and appreciate such traits in the exhibition of vocal 
and dramatic art as can emanate alone from genius. 
These are still fresh in the memory of many 
habitu6s of the opera. I need not dwell on the 
fact of her immense popularity in the concert- 
room, nor of how her innumerable admirers loved 
to hear and encore her rendering of the simple 
ballads, *' Home, Sweet Home," ** The Minstrel 
Boy," and " The Last Rose of Summer." They 
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were as popular as Mario's ** Good-bye, Sweet- 
heart," " I strive to forget Thee," and " Spirto 
Gentil," and they could never sing these songs 
too often to satisfy their audience. 

* My father was one of fourteen children, my 
grandfather being General Stefano di Candia, who 
married Comtesse Grisoni, daughter of a Princess 
Colonna. Their son was bom at Cagliari, on 
October 4th, 18 10, and baptized in the Roman 
Catholic Church, Giovanni Batista. He was 
educated at the Military College at Turin. The . 
Di Candia family had been soldiers for many a 
generation, the original founder of the name being 
a brother of the famous Lucrezia Borgia, Duchess 
of Ferrara, and son of Pope Alexander VI. In 
attempting to upset his father's power, he was 
assassinated on Monte Mario, near Rome, and 
his wife had to fly with her two sons to Spain. 
A descendant of these sons settled afterwards in 
Sardinia, whence sprang my father's ancestor. 
Thus the advantage of good birth was added to 
that of the singular personal attractions with 
which my father was endowed, as well as the gift 
of a beautiful tenor voice. This latter was only 
cultivated at first for the delight of his own 
musical family and private circle of friends, of 
whom the young and handsome officer of the 
**Guardia Nobile" was the idol. Like many of 
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his impulsive and generous- hearted compatriots, 
my father adopted the extreme Liberal side of 
politics, and his freely expressed opinions led to 
many a scene. My grandfather, who was at 
different times Governor of Nice and Novara, 
was a very severe soldier, and somewhat of a 
** martinet " at home. 

* One of these political scenes led to a duel, in 
consequence of which the son was put under arrest 
by his father, at that time Governor of Nice. On 
his release his impulsive nature prompted him to 
fly from his home, and thus he became exiled 
from his native country. He fled from Genoa to 
Paris, his father refusing to allow him to return ; 
in fact, so angry was he, that he declared he 
would treat him as a deserter, and if he dared to 
cross the Italian frontier he was to be arrested 
and dealt with accordingly. 

* My father then spent his time gaily and freely 
with the jeunesse dorde of Paris and London ; but 
soon his purse was empty, and his parent still unre- 
lenting, he was obliged to resort to the employment 
of those talents with which nature had so freely 
gifted him, and which had hitherto been fostered 
and encouraged by his own family. He tried 
painting and modelling, but being only an amateur 
at the work, he found he could not realize enough 
to satisfy his rather expensive way of living. 
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* Among the friends who had been at various 
times at my grandfather's little court was the 
celebrated Duke of Wellington, and when in 
London, my father applied to him for a com- 
mission in the English army. The Iron Duke 
admired the young Italian officer, and said he 
would willingly help him and accede to his 
request should an opportunity be afforded. In 
the meantime, said the Duke, " Amusez-vous, car 
vous 6tes jeune ;" and my father accepted the 
suggestion without much pressure. In society he 
frequently met Sir Walter Scott, Louis Napoleon 
(afterwards Napoleon III.), Mr. Henry Greville, 
who always remained an attached friend of my 
fathers, and many other celebrities, of whom 
few, very few, are now alive to remember the 
happy, bright days they then spent together. 
About this time he fell ill, and afterwards, with 
some friends, went to Paris to recruit his health, 
and whilst there, at the hospitable house of the 
Comtesse de Merlin, the idea was first broached 
by Prince Belgiojoso of my father making use of 
the splendid natural powers he possessed as a 
means of becoming independent and realizing a 
fortune. Prince Belgiojoso himself was a dis- 
tinguished amateur and a great lover of music, 
therefore a capable judge of the future great 
tenor. At first my father laughed at the idea, as 
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he had not thought then that his musical powers 
were sufficient for professional purposes ; but at 
length his straitened circumstances overcame any 
prejudices he might have entertained against a 
stage life, and he determined to study hard under 
the great maestro Meyerbeer. He made his debut 
at the Grand Opera in Paris, on December 2, 
1838, in ** Roberto il Diavolo," and from that night 
to the time he quitted the stage, he remained the 
unrivalled favourite of the public. 

* It was only a few days before he made his 
first appearance that the idea occurred to him of a 
nam de guerre being a necessity for his theatrical 
career; and he has often told me how evening 
after evening passed at Meyerbeer s house, and 
they could not settle what name to place on the 
ajfficke. At last, one evening after dinner, they 
were smoking and listening to Meyerbeer, who in 
a sort of dreamy way was improvising and softly 
playing on the piano, when Prince Belgiojoso said 
to my father, " Well, have you settled what name 
to take ? as they must soon announce you on the 
placards." " Sapristi," cried my father, "I don't 
know ; help me, Meyerbeer, for your pupil must 
have a good name as a first start in the career 
you have all induced me to attempt." Then they 
sat thinking and discussing various names, for my 
father was determined not to appear on the stage 
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as a Di Candia, knowing how his family would 
grieve at it, and perhaps take it as an insult ; for 
in those Says the stage was not regarded with the 
same favour as it is at present, and but few people 
thought the boards of a theatre a fitting place for 
a gentleman or lady. 

* Happily, since then, artists like my father and 
mother have done much to raise the profession 
of an operatic singer by their genius. 

' It was nearly two o'clock in the morning when, 
after relating some of his family history, the name 
of ** Mario " suddenly struck my father. He 
sprang up from the table exclaiming, " Je lai I 
oui ! Mario sera mon nom I" His ancestor, as 
before said, was assassinated on Monte Mario, 
which originally derived its name from the cele- 
brated Marius, without whom, my father was 
accustomed to say, there never would have been 
an emperor or Caesar ; and thus Mario became 
the king or emperor of tenors, and made a name 
always to remain that of one of the most illustrious 
stars of the lyric stage. When he appeared for 
the first time, all his friends greeted him with 
warm applause, his inexperience being fully atoned 
for by his graceful bearing and the charm of a 
beautiful voice. His future success was at once 
decided. He was far too nervous that night to 
notice individuals, and only saw thousands of eyes 
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fixed on him as he advanced 10 the footlights, but 
he was suddenly struck by a friend's voice from 
one of the boxes, davant scene^ exclaiming, 
" Why, it is Di Candia !" and turning round, he 
caught the eager look of astonishment from the 
eyes of one of his English friends, who, being in 
Paris with her daughter, had gone to witness the 
d6but of the new tenor, Mario, being quite un- 
conscious that it was their friend, Di Candia ! 

* Thus he began his career with a splendid 
voice and exquisite musical taste, but was as yet 
an indifferent actor, for he always said he owed 
his acting, which afterwards became famous, to 
my mother's teaching. Her dramatic genius 
created in him the lyric power and passion which 
at first were quite wanting, but which afterwards 
made him not merely supreme, but almost alone 
as an operatic performer. Many a time when 
elated by the enthusiastic applause of the audience 
for some piece of acting which he himself thought 
very good, my mother would cool down his ardour 
by saying, "It was badly done, it was wrong, it 
wanted more passion ; forget the audience, and 
throw yourself more into the part." He used to 
answer, "You are the only one who finds fault 
with my acting." " Yes," she would say, " listen 
to me ; I will tell you when you have done really 
well, and then you will see the difference ;" and 
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he waited anxiously for her word of praise to 
make him happy. My mother's " Tu I'as tres 
bien fait, bravo, Mario !" gave him more pleasure 
and encouragement than all the encores and cheers 
of the public ; and even when she had quitted the 
stage, and my father, who was still singing, had 
new r^/es to study, she would go with him to the 
rehearsals, and scold or praise him, as if he were 
still a debutant. 

* When a child my father remembered with 
pleasure having seen Lord Byron. I believe it 
was at Nice that the great English poet went to 
General Di Candia's receptions, and on one of 
these occasions the younger members of the family 
were allowed to come downstairs to see II grande 

poeta inglese, Mario was about eight or nine 
years old, and his little sister Cecilia, to whom 
he was much attached, was about a touple of 
years younger. 

* To quote his own words : " We had a good 
stare at him, and he gently patted us on the head, 
and called us little black-eyed angels. Both my 
sister and myself had curly hair and dark eyes, 
and were considered pretty children. My dear 
little sister I remember well ; she was so gentle 
and sweet-tempered. How dreadfully I missed 
her when she died ! Yes ! it seemed as if we had 
made an impression on Byron, for he repeatedly 
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patted our cheeks and heads, and spoke to us 
admiringly, which I remember pleased my mother. 
He had a very sad expression, at least that is how 
I recollect him, and when I try to bring his face 
before me now it has a melancholy — almost a 
pained expression. He appeared slightly lame, 
but was handsome — very handsome, with his hair 
parted on one side, and his large white collar 
thrown open. The late Duke of Hamilton's head 
always reminded me very much of Lord Byron's." 
'Among his college friends was Cavour, the 
famous Italian statesman, and, though so different 
in character, yet they remained attached to each 
other even in after-life. Cavour was a quiet 
pensive boy ; no practical jokes ever put him out, 
and he was always the one to make peace and 
smooth over any quarrels among his college friends. 
My father was the reverse ; he was passionate, 
but warm-hearted, and although he was in endless 
troubles, he invariably got out of them again with- 
out any serious results, in consequence of his for- 
giving nature. I remember his telling me that 
he always felt " that if he let his temper get the 
better of him he would surely have to repent after- 
wards of some serious step ;" and, therefore, he 
resolved firmly, as a young man, to keep his 
temper under control ; in which he succeeded, for, 
except on very rare occasions, he had the sweetest 
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temper I ever knew. I have seen him in a passion, 
and could imagine, had he not taught himself self- 
control, that he might have become terrible. He 
used to say that he never forgot a singular dream 
he had as a boy. I believe it was after some 
college row that might have ended in a boys' 
duel, had not Cavour again made peace between 
him and his foe. He dreamed that he was in 
a furious passion with someone, when darkness 
suddenly came over him, and he felt himself swim- 
ming with passionate furious strokes through a 
dark lake, as if to get across to attack somebody. 
The darkness cleared off, and he found himself 
swimming through a lake of blood ! It made such 
an awful impression on him that when he awoke 
he made a solemn vow never to let his temper 
get the better of him. It is curious also that he 
became such an inveterate smoker, for up to the 
age of eighteen, if he attempted a cigar, it always 
made him sick, and he was laughed at by his 
companions in consequence. He soon overcame 
the nausea caused him by tobacco, which ultimately 
became his greatest passion. 

* I have known him smoke thirty cigars a day, 
and the first thing he did on waking was to light 
his cigar, the last thing at night to put it out ; 
though often he fell asleep with it lighted in his 
mouth, at the risk of setting fire to the house. 
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However, no such terrible accident ever happened, 
and the only sufferers were his sheets and counter- 
panes, in which he often burned large holes. His 
smoking never seemed to affect his voice, though 
he continued it even while dressing at the theatre. 
' On one occasion, while in Spain, he was 
already dressed for Faust and waiting for the call- 
boy, as usual with a cigar in his mouth. He was 
suddenly called on to appear, and was hastily 
stepping on to the stage, quite forgetting that he 
was smoking, when a scene-shifter snatched the 
cigar from his lips, but not before some of the 
audience had caught sight of it, and a general 
laugh went through the theatre. He could not 
help joining in their mirth, and said to a friend 
afterwards : *' After all, Tm sure if Faust had 
known what a good thing a cigar is, he would have 
smoked one himself, especially when in Spain, for 
they carry smoking to a great excess there ; and at 
Barcelona everyone smoked in the theatre during 
the performance, greatly to the inconvenience of 
some of the singers." When Mario went to 
Russia for the first time, it was in 1849 or 1850 
(at any rate, before the Crimean War), the Em- 
peror Nicholas had forbidden smoking in the 
streets of St. Petersburg ; the houses at that time 
being made of wood — not the handsome stone 
buildings of the present period. 
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* One cold, bright day, the snow lying deep on 
the ground, Mario went to take his customary 
walk, the collar of his fur coat thrown back — to 
the wonder of all the Russians, who, smothered in 
fur up to their noses, thought the Italian tenor 
must be mad to leave his throat uncovered in 
their cold clime. It was his custom never 
to cover his throat in any climate, nor for 
any cold wind or rain, and he never had his 
throat or lungs affected in consequence. He often 
said that it was owing to this habit that he kept 
his voice so strong, and that his smoking prevented 
him taking any chill. So off he started for his 
walk to the Grand Moskya, a cigar in his mouth 
and his hands in his fur pockets, proceeding at his 
usual quick pace, when he suddenly saw the Em- 
peror's sledge rapidly approaching, and knowing 
how severe Nicholas was at the slightest infringe- 
ment of his orders, Mario thought to conceal his 
cigar till the Emperor had passed by, holding it 
between his thumb and finger, with the lighted 
end in the palm of his hand, so that the smoke 
might go up his sleeve. The sledge approached ; 
my father stopped, and, cftapeau bas^ waited for his 
Majesty to pass, when, to his utmost consternation, 
the sledge drew up and the Emperor alighted, 
saying : " Ah, Mario ; I just wanted to see you, 
to say a word to you," and then entered into a long 
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conversation on theatrical affairs ; his Majesty, 
like all other emperors, having the full control 
of the theatres, as well as the arrangement of the 
salaries, etc., etc. After a little while, Mario 
began to feel uncomfortable, and very hot about 
his arm, but knew not what to do, when the 
Emperor said, quietly pointing to his sleeve : 
** Prenez garde, vous vous brfilez,'' and Mario 
brought out his cigar with a red face, worthy of 
a schoolboy caught at some mischievous trick I 
The Emperor, laughing heartily, then told him 
that he had seen him smoking, and had seen his 
cunning dodge to try to conceal it, and, therefore^ 
intended to punish him. Mario blushingly con- 
fessed his weakness, and it ended in his getting 
the Emperor's special permission to smoke in the 
streets or wherever he liked, as long as he remained 
in St. Petersburg. So great was his own love of 
smoking, that he thought everyone must enjoy it 
equally, and he was in the habit of making presents 
of boxes of cigars, regardless of expense, to all 
kinds of people — to the hotel - keepers and 
choristers, and even to the roughs in the 
streets. 

* I well recollect once, when we were leaving 
London for Florence, that on reaching St. 
George's Hospital we met an enormous crowd of 
people with banners, etc., on their way to Hyde 
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Park ; it was the day that the mob pulled down 
the railings of the park. Someone in the crowd 
recognised my father, and getting on to our 
carriage wheels, cheered ''old Mario" from the 
bottom of his lungs. '* Tiens," said he, " I must 
leave them a souvenir, and there is nothing like a 
good cigar," and he took out of his bag a box of 
Havannah cigars, without which he never would 
travel, broke open the lid, and disposed of them 
right and left to the cheering mob. 

' He accompanied us to the station, and then 
went back to see the end of that day's work, when 
he witnessed some strange sights. He mixed 
with the mob. close to a great strong navvy, who, 
with the others, was working the railings to and 
fro to pull them down, while the police on the 
other side were beating with their truncheons the 
knuckles and hands of those who were doing so, 
when the navvy suddenly withdrew his hand and 
dealt a heavy blow on one poor policeman's nose, 
knocking him down flat on the ground. The 
navvy then resumed his work, crack, crack, went 
the railings, and, falling to the ground, in rushed 
the mob, my father among the first. He never 
forgot that day. Another time, when at Man- 
chester, he saw a great powerful navvy, who re- 
minded him of his Hyde Park friend, and, while 
silently standing to admire the strength of the 
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man's uncovered arms, showing his enormous 
muscles, he was thus accosted : '* What are you 
looking at, foreigner ?*' " Your arms," said my 
father, in his broken English — "much power, 
much blows, eh ?" " Yes, sir ; like to have one ?" 
said the navvy, closing his fist, and putting him- 
self into a boxing attitude, reminding my father 
forcibly of the Hyde Park crowd ; but smilingly 
putting his hand into his waistcoat-pocket and 
taking out a sovereign, he handed it to his big 
friend, saying, " No, tank you, not to-day/' 

* Although my father altogether had been over 
thirty years in England, he hardly ever spoke 
English, except a few sentences necessary for 
use when travelling about ; and the droll thing 
was, that so accustomed was he to speak English 
whenever at a hotel, that even in Germany, Italy, 
France, in fact, anywhere abroad, wherever we 
might be, he invariably began, in a slow, measured 
way, to address the foreign waiters in his well- 
practised English phrases, much to their astonish- 
ment. He always found it very difficult to pro- 
nounce the th, but it was wonderful how clearly 
he spoke the words when singing an English ballad. 
Everyone distinctly heard the words without his 
appearing to take any trouble about it. But once, 
when singing Fred Clay's song, " The shades of 
evening close around," in the line ** Whisper in 
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my ear, dost thou know how to love ?" he clearly 
pronounced it, " Whisper in my eye,*' greatly to the 
amusement of the author (Charles Stephenson), 
who was seated in the stalls ; this was at a concert 
in the Crystal Palace. I suppose he knew the 
word had something to do with some feature of 
the face, but did not understand which it was. 
He also would translate quite literally from French 
or Italian into English ; and once, at a Liverpool 
hotel, he asked for some pickles with his meat, 
but could not make the waiter understand, so he 
fetched his dictionary and looked for CornicAon, 
the French iox pickles. He found it translated in 
the book ** little horn," and repeatedly said : 
** Bring me some little horn," but all to no effect. 
The master of the hotel was fetched, but he was 
no wiser; and my father was giving it up in 
despair, when a French gentleman, hearing the 
discussion, came to the rescue by suggesting the 
proper word. 

' He was indifferent and careless in his way of 
living, and Dumas sketched him as the " Roi 
D^bonnaire" in ** Les Mis^rables." He was a most 
abstemious man, had never touched wine till he 
was past twenty-one years of age, and always 
preferred wine and water to plain wine or spirits. 
I note this, as I know many have thought other- 
wise. My mother used to drink wine occasionally 
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with an egg beaten up in it, but they rarely 
drank anything during a performance, my father 
especially, as he preferred to smoke, as I have 
before stated, more often than otherwise lighting 
a new cigar each time ; he rarely ever smoked 
cigarettes, as the fumes from the paper irritated 
his throat. After he left the stage he very often 
smoked pipes instead of cigars ; but within three 
or four years of his death he left off smoking con- 
siderably, owing to the nicotine poisoning his 
eyes, and almost making him blind ; but when he 
left off" smoking his sight improved very much, 
though I thoroughly believe it left some effect on 
his heart. He, like most Italians, was a loud 
talker, particularly if politics were discussed ; he 
would flush up and excitedly argue his point with 
great vehemence. 

* I must here say a word in defence of his 
supposed expensive habits — his noble generosity, 
which is called extravagance, as an article written 
of him once termed it. Off the stage, as on, he 
was still the representative of gallant and romantic 
youth. In the theatre they called him the 
** Prince." He gave and spent as " Mario *' as 
splendidly as he gave and spent as Roberto and 
Count Almaviva, and he left the stage a poor 
man. His magnificent unthriftiness made him 
fling away his capital in generosity and charity. 
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and so remain royally penniless. His hospitality 
was well known ; he kept open house as freely to 
the wealthy as to those who could never return 
his hospitality, and spent his money as fast as he 
gained it — but not on himself. His pleasure was 
to see us all happy in having all that little prin- 
cesses could wish for ; in giving dinners, and 
helping on poor artists, singers, and actors whose 
lack of talent was a lifelong weariness. He never 
spent a penny to advance his own position or 
fame, and his personal needs were very few and 
simple. He only grieved in his poverty that he 
was unable, as formerly, to give and help those 
whom he saw in want. I speak of his poverty 
with pride when I think how he came by it. 
Providence gave to him for him to give away, and 
his reward must be elsewhere. He is the last of 
his race. With him the line of great artists in 
lyrical romance seems to have come to an end ; 
but I ask also what prince, duke, or rich man is 
able to say he has made use of his fortune as 
Mario did? He literally "gave with his right 
hand what the left knew not." Ninety-nine men 
out of a hundred would have lost their heads with 
the homage and admiration that were almost flung 
at my father's feet — homage from royalty down- 
wards. He was adored by all for his talent and 
beauty, worshipped by his friends, beloved by his 
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servants, who would have done anything for him 
— in short, his life was a triumphantly splendid 
one, beyond the lot of many ; and the memory he 
has left behind him is, to his children, singularly 
loving and beautiful. 

* Our every-day life was very regular. Mother 
was always an early riser, and, after her bath, 
putting on a peignoir, would go at once to the 
nursery to see to our various wants, our ward- 
robes, and other matters ; then she attended to 
her household duties, being very particular about 
the dinners, always to have some favourite dish 
prepared for my father. After dressing herself 
she sang a little, even when she had quitted the 
stage. It pleased her to keep her voice in good 
order, as she used to say, in case she should be 
asked to sing for any charity concert or other 
benefit. When we girls were about twelve and 
fourteen years old, she used to make us practise 
our scales with her, standing before a looking-glass, 
so as to learn to take our notes without grimacing, 
of which she had a perfect horror. She always 
told us if we could not take a high note easily, 
without twisting our faces about, not to attempt it 
at all. She would then write her letters. She 
had double work to do in that particular, for my 
dear father could never bear writing letters, so she 
had to answer the invitations and settle about 
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concerts and engagements. She was as particular 
about her dress as in other things, and had lovely 
gowns and laces ; she did not mind what price 
she gave for them. Her peignoirs and flounces 
were always trimmed with valuable lace, and 
needless to say, a great many were never returned 
from the laundry in consequence ; and thus some 
of her best things were lost, especially during her 
journeys from town to town, at the strange hotels, 
after which she would return with about half her 
wardrobe. The cUjeuner d la fourckette at 12.30 
being over, we used to take long walks, followed 
by the carriage, which my mother would not 
enter until she had walked two hours by her 
watch. 

* Father used to sit in his room, smoking, and 
reading his letters, the Times, and other papers. 
A number of his letters consisted of his own 
photographs, sent to him begging for his signa- 
ture to them. When he came down to the ddjeuner 
in his smoking-jacket, we children used to rush 
to him to see who could be the first to kiss him. 
Then we used to tell our various stories in the 
three mixed languages, and in high crescendo 
tones, all craving to be heard at once. We 
always had so much to relate to him, and he 
always seemed so pleased and happy to listen to 
our childish stories. When he had to sing at the 
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opera he used to have a light breakfast about ten 
o clock, and would take his walk from one to three 
o'clock, then dine at four, with simply one dish 
and his glass of claret. He used only to try his 
voice — in order to exercise it — just before he 
started, generally deferring this till the very last 
moment, and then would dash off in his brougham 
to reach the theatre by eight o'clock. We always 
lived a good way out of London ; it therefore 
took a considerable time to reach the theatre, and 
we often used to sit wondering whether he would 
get there in time for dressing. On his return he 
would have a small supper of macaroni or risotto ; 
and, if not too late, it was a great treat for us 
girls to be allowed to sit up for him in our dress- 
ing-gowns, and to hear the account of the opera, 
as well as to have some macaroni with him. 
When my father and mother had to sing in the 
evening they never received anyone during the 
day, and we always had to be very quiet in our 
schoolroom or nursery. 

'Certain operas were more fatiguing to my 
father than others, such as ** Le Proph^te," " Les 
Huguenots," '* La Favorita," etc., and then he 
would go earlier to bed ; but, as a rule, he sat up 
till two or three o'clock in the morning, either 
reading, drawing, modelling, or very frequently 
arranging some new words for a song or opera, 
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translating some book, writing a romance or, 
perhaps, a theory, on some current subject of the 
day. He was never idle. I cannot remember 
ever seeing him doing nothing ; and every night, 
before going to bed, he used to make the round of 
the house to see that all was safe, and to give us 
all a kiss. I generally knew the time of his 
approach by the fumes of his cigar, and would 
wake up and throw my arms around his neck to 
get his kiss and " God bless you, my darling." 

* About the year 1852 or 1853 he bought the 
Villa Salviati from Mr. Vansittart, a lovely old 
palace, near Florence, where we used to spend 
our winters. I will give a few extracts from my 
daily journal about it, and also a romance con- 
nected with it, for the villa had witnessed many a 
tragedy and romance in its day. My father spent 
a large fortune on the dear old place, for he took 
a pleasure in restoring it to its original beauty, in 
furnishing it with various odje^s cCart and beautiful 
massive furniture, carefully collected from many a 
city and bric-a-brac shop, which were heaped up 
in the most striking disorder. Articles of value 
of every imaginable description, from rare old 
Venetian glass to modern statuettes, from delicate 
vinaigrettes to meerschaum cigar-tubes of quaint 
device, were disposed around on every available 
table or console. Paintings, too, of every degree 
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of value — the originals bought from the artists out 
of charity, others bearing the names of authors who 
had never even looked upon their assumed handi- 
work, but there were also some worth thousands 
of pounds. I remember one of Raffaello, called 
" Fortunio," a semi-nude female turning a wheel 
with her foot, for which he gave ;^ 10,000. There 
was also a portrait of Catherine de M6dicis, who 
had once lived there, and another of the famous 
Veronica Cybo, notorious for the murder she per- 
petrated in the Villa Salviati. I naturally cling to 
all associations belonging to the place with affection 
and interest, for I can recall with joy mingled with 
sorrow some of the happiest days of my childhood 
which were passed within its walls, in company 
with my dear departed parents. 

* Fully to describe the villa, of such historical 
renown, would fill a volume in itself, and therefore 
all I can attempt is to speak of it as we used to 
see it when we took our friends over it, doing 
ciceroni ; and when it was shown to visitors who 
came out of curiosity, because La Diva and 
Almaviva lived there, as well as because it was 
one of the places of interest in Florence. Scarcely 
a day passed that some foreigners, mostly English 
tourists, did not wind their way up the long hilly 
avenue which led from the park gate to the villa^ 
and walk round the place admiring the beautiful 
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and stately architecture. My sisters and myself 
took much pleasure in conducting our friends 
through the numerous highly- decorated apart- 
ments, with their heavily-painted ceilings. 

' " This is the cortile," we would say, as we 
ushered them first into the open yard, surrounded 
by high stone pillars and studded with statuary of 
all descriptions. '* Papa did that," again we would 
say, eagerly pointing to a large shell with a siren 
rising from it, smiling at a fat Cupid which she 
held on her shoulder. ** Papa did it all himself," 
we would continue ; " he copied mamma's arm 
and neck," " Rita's ear," " my eyes," chimes in 
Clelia ; " my nose," I add, and ** he is going to 
have the whole made in marble." And although 
this was never done so far as I know, the shell 
and siren still remain there. With our childish 
eye of admiration for our dear father's work, we 
thought it, and still think it, a very clever, well- 
designed group. 

' Then there were the secret staircases and pas- 
sages, some of which papa found out while he was 
having the place altered. One of these led from 
a large marble hall, near the apartments occupied 
by my father and mother, upstairs to a quaint old 
theatre quite at the top of the building, having no 
less than thirty prison-cells around it, and an outer 
gallery surrounding the whole and crowning the 
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top. It was here the soldiers kept guard over the 
unfortunate prisoners, and once when knocking 
down one of these cells, my father and his work- 
men discovered a wooden table let into the wall, 
which swung round if touched ; it had two shelves 
to it, on one of which was an old plate of 
Florentine pottery, with the Salviati coat-of-arms. 
When the wall was down, he entered another cell 
so low in the ceiling that a man could hardly 
stand upright in it. Here was an ancient moth- 
eaten wardrobe of oak, and another pottery basin, 
evidently used for washing ; a cupboard on one 
side was partly open, and my father, peeping in, 
saw quite distinctly for a second the figure of a 
woman lying on the floor all huddled up. On 
opening the door wider, the air caused a cloud of 
dust to rush out, which nearly blinded them, and 
when they were able to look again, nothing more 
of the figure was to be distinguished. No doubt 
this was the scene of some tragedy, which for 
centuries had remained undiscovered. After visit- 
ing this spot, down we would come again through 
various apartments, showing now some particular 
view from a window, now a picture, now some 
old and valuable china. 

* We naturally took especial pleasure in pointing 
out the presents received by my father and mother 
from royalty, and from persons in high positions, 
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and many others. I remember well a beautiful 
china-set in blue and gold with painted miniatures 
on it, the gift of Napoleon III., accompanied by 
his signature, " Napoleon," on a sheet of paper, 
which lay on one side of the box containing this 
lovely tea-set. Then we would proceed into 
the garden through conservatories, greenhouses, 
gymnasiums, etc., and enter a subterranean grotto, 
where Catherine de M^dicis first studied the use 
of poisons, and which by a secret door opened 
into a narrow, damp passage, now walled-up, 
which led to other known places of Florence, and 
by means of which the murderers and conspirators 
of old found their way to and from the Villa. 
We would go over this same ground two or three 
times a day with as much interest and pleasure as 
that evidently felt by those to whom we were 
showing the castle for the first time. 

* I will now quote a few lines as I read them 
from my daily journal, begun at Arlington House, 
Turnham Green, Chiswick : 

*" Wednesday y June 24, 1868. — San Giovanni, 
dear papa's saint day, and we kept it as his birth- 
day ; we all gave him presents. In the morning 
several friends came to see him, and remained to 
dinner, and we three girls were allowed to sit up 
for the occasion. Papa made me make a speech 
in Italian to his honour. I thought I should 
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have died with fright. After dinner we did 
some tableaux vivarits, and Clelia and I acted 
the last act of ' II Trovatore ' with great success. 
We wound up with dancing the Tarantella, and 
had great fun." 

* • 'June 2 7. — A tremendously hot day. Mamma 
went with us for a drive in Bushey Park ; we had 
a long walk. We went also into Hampton Court 
Palace, and saw the pictures. Papa sings to-night 
in the ' Huguenots ' with Mdlle. Re Bella. The 
' Huguenots ' reminds me of a story papa told me 
of what occurred once when he was singing with 
mamma. They have real soldiers on the stage 
in this opera, and in the last act they run out and 
fire on Raoul and Marcel as they come out of the 
church. The soldier asked papa before the act 
when he was to give the word to his. men to fire. 
He was told that after their supposed captain 
calls out ' Qui va la ?' they would hear the answer, 
* Ugnott/ which would be their signal to fire, and 
which they did, firing straight at papa and mamma, 
and covering them with gunpowder. Mamma 
was in a muslin gown, and only just saved herself 
from being badly burnt by falling under papa. 
They both fell, exclaiming loudly at the soldiers, 
but their protest was drowned by the noise of the 
orchestra. When the curtain was down, papa 
said : * You must not fire like that at us.' * We 
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had the word of command, sir, and we did/ replied 
the soldier, apparently proud of his military 
promptness at obeying commands. *You must 
not do it again/ said mamma ; ' it is all make- 
believe, you know ; you must fire into the air 
another time.' Papa hurt his leg once very badly 
in the second act, where he jumps out of the 
window after tearing Valentine round the stage 
on her knees. Someone behind wanted to save 
him from falling, as the window was higher than 
the floor ; but they did not know how heavy my 
father was, and he, with his would-be supporters, 
all fell to the ground together, father dislocating 
his ankle. Once mamma did the same thing in 
* Norma ' by someone having left open part of a 
trap-door. She caught her foot in it, and twisted 
it badly ; still she acted on bravely to the end, 
but fainted with pain when she got to her dressing- 



room." 



' ** Thursday, July 23. — A lovely day. Mdlle. 
Law, dame de compagnie to Adelina Patti, came 
to settle with Rita about the bridesmaids' dresses 
for Adelina's wedding to the Marquis de Caux on 
the 29th inst. We all went in the evening to this 
season's last representation at Covent Garden, 
which was an exciting event for Clelia and me, 
as we are so rarely allowed to go to the opera. 
Papa does not at all like our going, and he says 
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he is always more nervous if he knows we are 
there. Adelina Patti and papa sang the first act 
of * Romeo and Giulietta,' Papa wore no curly 
wig on this occasion, as he had hitherto ; he had a 
fair one, but only wore it once, as he said he 
looked un tel imbecile in it. He preferred having 
curls fastened to his own hair instead. His cos- 
tume was lovely, prune de monsieur satin, with jet 
trimmings. He sketched out his dress himself, 
and was most particular, even to the gloves, and 
looked admirable. Then came the third act of 
* Faust,' which I know by heart, as he has often 
made Clelia play it over to see if the words which 
he wrote for himself went well with the music. 
Then we had the last act of the ' Figlia del Reg- 
gimento,' the nun scene from * Robert le Diable,* 
and finally 'God save the Queen.' The house 
was crammed, and papa enthusiastically received, 
and Patti covered with flowers. We came home 
to our macaroni supper, and papa seems pleased 
that it is all over ; but not so we, for we hate 
leaving dear old England, as we must now soon 
do. Adelina has asked mamma to be her god- 
mother, as she has not yet been baptized, and 
she will take the name of Giulia besides Ade- 
lina." 

''^Monday, July 27. — A warm, bright day. 
Mamma has gone to the confirmation of Adelina 
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Patti, and papa has given her as a cadeau the 
coral earrings of the Queen of Naples, and 
mamma gives her a diamond locket. Papa sang 
to-day for poor Mr. H , who is in great dis- 
tress, and as it was so warm, we drove with him 
in the open carriage to the theatre before going 
home to bed." 

• " Wednesday i 29. — We were up at seven, and 
dressed in new white dresses. Rita is bridesmaid 
to Adelina. There was a great commotion, as 
breakfast was not ready, and papa not up ; so 
mamma, Rita, and I went first to Adelina's. 
There were many people there, and she has 
received some lovely presents. She was dressed 
in a gown from Worth's, sent from Paris. It was 
of white satin, and fitted like a glove. She was 
pale and sad. The Marquis de Caux also seemed 
out of sorts ; he has lost the diamond out of the 
ring which Adelina gave him as a wedding-gift, 
and he is suspicious of bad luck in consequence. 
The little Roman Catholic church was crammed, 
and she was given away by her father, who is a 
very old man, and seemed very nervous. While 
we were coming out of the church, someone said, 
on seeing mamma : ' There's old Grisi,' and she 
was cheered. Mamma seemed very pleased, and 
did not mind being called 'old.' Besides the 
presents we gave, papa, mamma, and we three, 
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we sent Adelina a handsome Venetian bowl, 
full of fruit and flowers, as an offering for the 
day. 

' "After the dSjeuner we were photographed in 
the garden ; the Pattis had then a small house at 
Clapham, and there were lots of speeches, cheers, 
etc., and Strakosch drank to my health, calling 
me ' la petite Malibran,' or some such nonsense. 
I walked home with mamma part of the way from 
London to Turnham Green, and was very tired. 
Very soon after this we left Arlington House for 
Scarborough, and on our return to London, en 
route to Italy, papa had the news that his brother 
Cerafino was dead. He was a monk, and was 
quite blind when he died, from the effects of an 
illness, which also drove him mad. We went to 
Florence by way of Munich and Venice." 

* " Villa Salviatiy gid di Candia^ Florence^ Wed- 
nesday y September i6. — Here we are at Florence, 
after a long and tiring journey. We found the 
villa and garden looking beautiful, and the weather 
is divine, so soft and mild, and the perfume of the 
flowers completely pervades the place. Clelia 
and I drove to the villa in our little pony-carriage, 
with the two little black Sardinian ponies that 
papa has given us ; they are very rare, and are 
like tiny little horses. We have them harnessed 
in the Russian style, and they are much admired. 
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Clelia and I take it in turns to drive them. At 
the Cancello Park gate all the peasants and ten- 
antry met us, wishing us a happy welcome, and 
papa distributed money among them, and they 
cheered us all the way to the villa. 

* ** Papa has had three new roads made, which he 
has called Via Rita, Via Cecilia, and Via Clelia, 
and we invite one another to walk or drive down 
our Vias. One day we met in the pathway a 
large snake, which left his skin behind him, and 
was a long ugly beast. There are a great many 
about, but we never met such a large one before. 

*"On September 22 a thunderbolt fell into the 
villa. There had been a great storm going on, 
more or less, all night, and early in the morning 
we were awoke by a fearful noise like a 100-ton 
gun going off in the courtyard. The windows of 
our bedroom look into it, and the large banquet- 
ing room is under us. The thunderbolt came 
down the open courtyard, rushing, like a ball of 
fire, into the large banqueting-room, and into 
papa's library on the left of the large drawing- 
room, decorated and fitted up with Chinese and 
Japanese things. It brought down part of the 
wall of the courtyard, burnt four large pictures in 
the large room, made a hole in the library, and 
finished by burning up all the bell-wires, the paper 
off the manservant Doro's room, and singeing his 
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clothes that were lying on a chair near his bed. 
Thank God it has not done more mischief! We 
were all up in a second, running about in our 
dressing-gowns. There was a smell of gunpowder 
and dust from the wreckage. It pelted with rain 
the whole morning, and when it rained, papa and 
I trotted off to get the monk who lives in the 
monastery at Fiesole, to come and put up a 
lightning-conductor in the villa. These monks 
seem to be employed in all sorts of things. 

* " As we came back, we crossed the bridge over 
the river Munione, which had overflowed and 
deluged the cottages near, and the peasants came 
out to pour their grievances into papa's ear, and 
he is going to assist them. Papa's great friend, 
the Duke de Sartirana, came to dinner. He has 
something to do in the King s household, and it 
was his niece who married the King's second son, 
the Duke d'Aosta. He brought King Victor 
Emanuel's daily journal for papa to see. It was 
a large book, and all written in Piedmontese^ 
Papa asked the Duke how many horses the king 
had, and he said 2,000 here and at Pisa and 
Turin, not including his large stables at various 
other towns throughout Italy. 

* " That reminds me how once, when we were 
quite children at Turin, papa went to the Palace 
with Rita and me to see Count Gigalla, the King s 
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master of the horse, and we wandered into the 
stables, hearing he was there looking after some 
new horses which had arrived from England. We 
saw a fat, red-faced man sitting on a stone bench 
outside one of the stables, with a large Tyrolese 
hat over his eyes, a big cigar in his mouth, and a 
pair of fat red hands resting on a thick walking- 
stick. Papa went up to him and asked for Count 
Gigalla. The man, looking up, answered, ' In 
there,* pointing to the open door of the stables. 
It was the King, and he stared at us so intently 
I thought he would have eaten us up, with his 
large round eyes and big moustaches. When he 
heard who it was he smiled and spoke to papa ; 
and when we went to the Pergola the other night 
the King was there, and recognised us with a 
smile and a bow. His daughter, de main gauche^ 
La Marquise Spinola, was there also ; and she is 
so like him that it might be himself dressed in 
female attire, and without the moustaches. The 
opera was * Le Proph^te,' in which Mdlle. Bian- 
colini sang very well. Papa used to tell us an 
anecdote of himself and Madame Viardot in this 
opera. He had his forehead blackened to look 
as if his hair grew lower, and when on his knees 
before Fides, his mother (Madame Viardot), she 
embraced him tenderly several times on the fore- 
head, and, to papa's amusement, on looking up he 
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saw her singing away to the audience, regardless 
and unconscious of a pair of black moustaches, 
caused by the black paint on his forehead. 

'"On November 8, 1868, papa went to St. 
Petersburg, but we all remained at Florence. 
Saturday, the 14th, mamma and Rita were going 
to the Pergola, but, to our astonishment, they very 
soon returned, telling us they had heard that 
Rossini was dead, and mamma felt it deeply. She 
had known him from a child, and had been in the 
habit of visiting him continually when in Paris, 
and taking us children with her. I fancy I see 
the great composer now, sitting at a long table 
covered with manuscript music, paper, pens, and 
ink, and in the centre of the table four bonnet- 
stands, with four different wigs on them — curly, 
frizzled, cropped, short hair, or long and wavy. 
Our delight was to ask him to put these wigs on 
alternately, and he did so, much to our amuse- 
ment. We used to sing to him, and he was very 
pleased with my rendering of the 'Inflammatus' 
when I was but eight years old. He gave us 
each a new silver 50-cent. piece, saying * Je paye 
toujours mes artistes.' He also gave me his 
photograph, which I have now, and written on by 
himself, * A ma vaillante interprete Cecilia de 
Candia. — G. Rossini.' He was seventy-six years 
old when he died. The priest asked him when 
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he was dying if he had faith. He answered, 
*The composer of the "Stabat Mater" must have 
faith.' 

'** It was at Rossini's house that mamma met the 
Emperor Nicholas of Russia — on the stairs, he 
having been to see Rossini. Mamma and Alboni 
sang in the * Miserere ' and the * Stabat ' after 
Rossini's death at the Chiesa, Santa Croce, in 
Florence. The church was crammed, and they 
both sang so splendidly that the people could 
scarcely keep from applauding them, even in the 
church. 

' " Mamma remembered seeing the General 
Marquis de Lafayette at Rossini's, when she 
first came to Paris. He it was who saved Marie 
Antoinette in the first imeutSy and showed the 
little Dauphin at the window to the people, to 
quiet them. During this visit of .papa to Russia, 
we used to write to him every day, and he 
answered alternately to mamma and us three, thus 
showing his great love for us, as he hated writing 
letters, and in his latter years never wrote us a 
line, but telegraphed to us on our birthdays, or to 
tell us how he was. As he went to bed late, he 
generally despatched his telegram then, which 
woke us up here, very early, in a fright, to read, 
' Je me porte bien,' or, * Mille souhaite, ma bien 
aim^e Cecilia ' ; but while at St. Petersburg he 
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wrote to us all that went on, the presents they 
gave him, etc." 

*My journal of Friday, April 9, 1869, speaks 
of his return to Florence. It was a fine, warm 
day, arid we were all sitting in the garden when a 
telegram arrived for mamma, who called to us, 
** Children, papa arrives to-night at eight o'clock." 
We screamed with joy, and at seven o clock we 
all went to the railway-station in a state of the 
highest excitement to meet him. We strained 
our eyes down the rail to see the train come in, 
and as the engine puffed round the corner, we 
saw him leaning out of the window of a carriage, 
which made us break out into a cheer and cries of 
•' There he is !" 

• 

' I remember well, though we were infants at 
the time, the last night of one season my mother 
sang in Dublin, a loud cheering and shouting in 
the street gradually approaching nearer and nearer 
to the hotel where we were. We all woke up ; 
the maids rushed in to open the windows. ** Here 
is your mamma," said they, ** in a carriage, being 
drawn by the people ;" and as soon as she arrived 
— having been dragged all the way from the 
opera-house, with her arms and her carriage full 
of wreaths and bouquets — she walked into our 
bedroom, exclaiming : " Ah ! poor little ones. 
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they are awake," as she looked at the three little 
cots side by side, their tiny inmates sitting up, 
with wide-open startled eyes. " Don't be afraid ; 
the people outside are only saying good-bye to 
mamma," said she, kissing us in turn ; for all 
this while the cheering and shouting continued. 
Finally, my mother opened the window, and, step- 
ping on to the balcony, bowed repeatedly ; but 
the crowd was not satisfied, crying, ** Speak, 
speak ! or sing us a song !" She obeyed their 
call, and amidst a sudden silence, in which you 
could have heard a pin drop, she sang " The 
Minstrel Boy." I fancy I can hear it now — 
those long, high, bell-like notes that rang down 
the street, and echoed again and again, finishing 
with the thrilling words, " They shall never sound 
in slavery," as only my mother could sing them, 
and as if she were tearing the harp-strings asunder, 
and singing from the very depth of her heart. 

* The enthusiasm of the people knew no 
bounds. Cheer after cheer echoed ; they climbed 
up the lamp-posts ; we thought they would have 
come into the room ; and when one speaker 
earnestly called out, ** Leave us one of your 
children, for then you will come back to us," our 
fright was awful ! In a chorus of pitiful little 
voices, we begged mamma not to leave us 
behind, we would be such good children. Mother 
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assured us, with many loving kisses, that she 
never would part from her litde ones ; but it was 
already morning before we were calm ; and the 
crowd did not disperse until they had got my 
mothers promise to return to Dublin again — a 
promise which she afterwards fulfilled. She was 
as fond of Ireland as she was of England ; the 
people always gave her and my father such a 
warm welcome, as if they were receiving old 
friends again. Once we were walking with her 
in Dublin, when we met a crowd, in the midst of 
which was a strong, burly woman, held by the 
police, and an old woman following, weeping and 
bewailing. " What is the matter ?" said mother. 
" That woman has just stolen a leg of mutton," 
was the answer, " and her mother is in a dreadful 
state about it." "Ah, poor woman !" said mother, 
immediately fumbling for her purse, " perhaps she 
took it because she was starving ;'* and then she 
emptied her purse of many sovereigns into the 
palm of the sobbing mother, whose startled look 
at the sudden heap of gold I shall never forget. 

' The season of 1869, as my father did not sing 
in London, we went for a pleasure tour in Italy — 
to Sienna, Pisa, Bagni di Lucca, etc., and then 
returned to Florence. In the month of August 
we went to Wiesbaden and Baden-Baden, and 
back again to the villa at Florence before we 
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Started for Berlin, en route to St. Petersburg ; 
but, alas ! our dear mother was destined never to 
reach there. During the last six months or so 
she had been much depressed with a strong pre- 
sentiment of approaching death. She was very 
nervous about herself, saying, *' She was sure she 
was soon to die." This was partly the conse- 
quence of a strange dream she had. As she 
would always have us near her, we three girls 
used to sleep in three beds round hers, and one 
night we were roused by a long, distressing cry 
from mother, as suddenly she jumped out of bed 
and ran across the room as if to stop someone. 
After she had calmed down a little, she explained 
to us that she had had a very painful dream. *' It 
is a warning, children, that I am to die. I am 
soon to leave you.'' We tried to reassure her, 
but she never seemed herself from that night. 
She told me afterwards that the room got dark 
suddenly, and shook as if with an earthquake — 
this was her dream, which seemed partly to rouse 
her from a semi-unconscious state — a voice, though 
she could see no one, seemed close to her, and said 
hastily in her ear : " Look, look !" She partly 
raised herself in bed, and there was wheeled quickly 
across the room a coffin, which stopped at the foot of 
her bed, opened with a spring, and my little sister 
Bella Maria stood up in it, and stretching out her 
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arms to my mother, said : " Come, mamma ; come!*' 
Then a cloud descended, and the vision seemed to 
be carried away across the large room. My mother 
had been complaining of toothache, and she used 
almond-juice to ease the pain in her face, which 
was followed by a carbuncle behind the ear. She 
was suffering from this when we left Florence for 
Berlin, and was very much out of spirits at leaving 
the villa. We girls were delighted at the prospect 
of visiting Russia, and being there with both our 
parents, and as there was nothing in her condition 
to cause alarm, we little thought how soon our 
joyful anticipations would come to an end. When 
we left the villa we all loved so well, mother went 
into each room, and we learnt afterwards that she 
said to a friend, " Don't tell the children, but I 
know this is the last time I shall see these rooms ;" 
prophetically true, alas! My father always did 
his best to discourage these melancholy thoughts, 
attributing them to her state of health. Little 
did he foresee the terrible event which was so 
near at hand. We left the villa on October 25, 
1869, and she died the following November 25. 

* Before arriving at Berlin we unhappily met 
with a railway accident, which greatly upset her. 
Though it was only the beginning of November, the 
snow had been on the ground for some days, and 
the weather very cold and inclement. The engine 
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of the express train ran off the line down a steep 
embankment, dragging our carriage after it. We 
were thrown about a good deal, and I received an 
injury to my back from which I have never quite 
recovered. Some gentleman in the carriage had 
a large iron box on the shelf, which fell with great 
violence on my back, and I suffered from my 
spine for years afterwards. Fortunately the coup6 
in which our parents were seated did not leave the 
line, and beyond a severe shaking they were not 
hurt. We were detained in the snow for some 
hours, and my father got a severe cold. However, 
he said this was nothing in comparison with an 
awful accident that happened in America, when 
he, one other gentleman and two guards were 
the only persons who were not killed. 

* We arrived at the H6tel du Nord, Unter den 
Linden, in Berlin, the beginning of November, 
where we all were to remain while my father went 
on to prepare apartments for us at St. Petersburg. 
When we reached the hotel, mother's condition 
was very sad. She complained of a sense of 
suffocation, and frequently expressed her convic- 
tion that she was doomed to die at the hotel. 
My dear father did his utmost to calm her, and 
assure her that she was upset with the long 
journey, and eventually he succeeded in per- 
suading her to lie down and take some repose. 
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He started for St. Petersburg the next evening, 
and I shall never forget the look of pain on my 
dear mother's face as she followed my father to 
the door of the hotel to say good-bye. Turning 
to us as he went, she said, ** Je ne le verrai plus,** 
and hastened to her room, weeping bitterly. 
After this she never left the apartments to take 
her customary long walks, and her unwillingness 
in this respect, and her increasing weakness, began 
to make us very nervous about her. We wrote 
daily to our father, and he was most anxious, 
begging her to consult the best doctors in Berlin. 
The doctor who was called in by us said that he 
should operate on the carbuncle, which still re- 
mained, but she would not consent to this, and on 
the day and night of November 24 she fainted 
several times, and the doctor said she was in a 
most serious condition. We immediately tele- 
graphed for Dr. I shell, at Plymouth, who had 
saved my life in a dangerous fever some four 
years previously, and, in consequence, we all had 
great confidence in him ; but, alas ! we did not 
know how near her end was, as she died on the 
25th. He arrived three days afterwards, and said 
it was blood-poisoning, and that nothing could 
have saved her. 

* That night it was my turn to sleep near her, 
and she talked frequently to me, as if she knew 
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her death was near — of father, of us, of Bella, etc., 
and I scarcely slept at all. Towards morning she 
fell into a doze, from which she awoke with a 
start, crying, " Give me water ; no, not that, the 
water of life !" and then dozed again. The sun 
appearing through the blinds, I looked out of the 
window to see the military band pass, playing the 
march from " Le Prophete," and turned round to 
observe if it had awakened her. I saw her sitting 
up, her eyes apparently fixed on something in 
front of her. ** Mamma, do you want anything ?" 
I asked. '' Bella, la mia Bella,'' she said, in a 
faint, low voice, and her expression of face told 
me she was dying. I rushed into my sisters* 
room, calling to them and the maids to send for 
the doctor. We all crowded round her, I on my 
knees to get near her, and Clelia, with a bunch of 
violets (her favourite flowers), which we put under 
her cheek as she lay on the pillow. She seemed 
to see and hear us, and fixed her eyes alternately 
on each of our faces, as if she wished to, but could 
not, speak. . . . She then looked round her and 
upwards with a smile. We heard a gasping, 
gurgling noise in her throat, which frightened us, 
and we cried, *^ Mamma, mamma !" A deep sigh 
was the only answer to our cry, and our beloved, 
kind mother was gone. We could not realize it, 
and begged the doctor, who arrived soon after, to 
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give her some brandy, though he told us that it 
was of no use, for that she was dead. We were 
so stunned by the suddenness of our loss and 
grief that we could not believe him, nor that we 
should not see her open her eyes again. 

' General, now Sir Beauchamp Walker, who 
was at Berlin, came directly to us, and showed us 
all the kindness that was possible from an old 
friend at such a painful moment of our lives. As 
the news soon spread, expressions of the deepest 
sympathy poured in from high and low. The 
Empress sent two of her ladies from the palace 
to look after us and console us till some friend of 
our own arrived. Our former German governess, 
Miss Gutermann, hastened to join us from Frank- 
fort, whither she had gone some days before, 
thinking my mother was so much better, and 
remained with us till long after, filling the place of 
our darling mother, as a kind friend and com- 
panion, and making our home as cheerful as she 
could with that fearful void caused by the loss we 
had sustained. . . . The news was immediately 
telegraphed to the theatre at St. Petersburg, and 
announced to the Emperor Alexander, who, in a 
noble, kind way, sent for my father, and told 
him he could leave at once for Berlin, as sad 
intelligence had been telegraphed concerning 
Grisi. . . . 
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* My father, who was unaware of the catastrophe 
that had befallen us all, was completely staggered 
by the news. ... He started at once for the 
station after leaving his Majesty's presence, say- 
ing to his friends, '* Ne me dites pas qu'elle est 
morte." . . . They did not answer him, and the 
journey from St. Petersburg back to Berlin was 
long and painful to him, filled with the greatest 
ajixiety for more tidings. On his arrival (early 
on the Sunday morning) the fatal truth was broken 
to him on entering the hotel at Berlin. ... He 
sank down on the sofa in the drawing-room and 
wept like a child. . . . We three were sleeping in 
the room adjoining, and his sobs woke us up. . . . 
We called him to come and embrace us, and we 
mingled our tears with his. His agony of mind 
seemed to be increased by the reflection that, after 
more than thirty years passed by her side, he had 
not been with her during her last moments. He 
mourned her with a pure and gentle tenderness 
unlike any other sorrow. Since her death his one 
wish was to rejoin her in a happier sphere. Each 
anniversary of that sad day he would always pass 
alone, seeing no one. 

* My dear mother was fifty-six years of age 
when she died, and yet her raven tresses were 
only slightly tinged with gray. An hour after 
death, with her hair parted on her marble fore- 
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head, and a calm smile on her lips, she looked 
even more lovely, and certainly younger than in life. 
They took her away at once from the hotel to a 
private tomb to await the arrival of my father. 
She died on Thursday, November 25, 1869, and, 
as I before stated, he did not arrive till the 
Sunday, so that he did not look again on her 
sweet, lovable face as we had seen it : and the 
change was terrible to him, who had last kissed 
her brow, but a few days previously, in life and 
apparent health. He immediately arranged to 
take her remains to Paris, according to her last 
wish, to be buried near my three little sisters at 
Pere la Chaise, and on the following Sunday they 
arrived at the Northern Railway Station, Paris, 
where a few old friends joined the mournful 
cortege. The funeral, as she had wished, was a 
simple one, followed by my father. Alary, and a 
few family friends. Her tomb is situated just in 
front of those of La Fontaine and Moliere. A 
plain white stone marks where all that was once 
lovely and lovable lies. Wreaths hang over the 
grave under an iron ** baldacchino," and every 
25th of November fresh garlands were to be seen, 
placed there by my father. It is a blessed and 
comforting thought to us that he is now no longer 
alone, but that their spirits have met, are near us, 
and encourage us through our path of life till we 
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shall go to join them. We awaited our father s 
return from Paris at Frankfort-on-the-Main, and 
after ten days, we three girls, with him and Miss 
Gutermann, resumed our journey to St. Petersburg, 
where we arrived on December 8, and where, in 
spite of his terrible grief, he had to go on with his 
engagement at the opera.' 

It may be truly said that Mario never recovered 
the loss he sustained by the death of Giulia Grisi. 
From the period of that bereavement he seemed 
an altered man, and life appeared to have lost all 
its pleasure for him. His only solace was in the 
society of his children, or the pursuit of art, apart 
from music. His farewell to the stage was com- 
menced in Russia, the year after her death, and 
in 1 87 1 he had completely abandoned his profes- 
sional career. The final season at St. Petersburg, 
whither he went accompanied by his children, 
having fulfilled in Paris the last sad duties to 
Giulia Grisi, is thus described in the journal of 
Mrs. Godfrey Pearse : 

' Our apartments at St. Petersburg were situated 
at 50, Balchaia Morskaia. The Russian life was 
interesting, and, considering our sad loss, we 
enjoyed our stay in the capital. My father was 
made a great deal of, and warm hospitality was 
shown both to him and to us, from the Court 
downwards. Presents of flowers were daily sent 
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to US, which perfumed our rooms, although the 
snow lay deep on the ground and sledging was at 
its height. We were never without floral tributes 
from my father's admirers and friends ; but his 
grief at the separation from the companion of his 
life unfitted him for business or pleasure. He 
had a distaste for everything, and we were very 
anxious and nervous till the first night of his 
appearance at the opera was over. He appeared 
on Saturday, December 18, in *' Un Ballo in 
Maschera,** and was enthusiastically received. He 
sang with great effect, though the applause at 
first nearly upset him, and his voice trembled. 
However, he pulled himself together, and was 
very successful. Many friends accompanied him 
home, as then frequently happened at the end of 
the performance. His last appearance and fare- 
well also occurred on Saturday, March 5, 1870, in 
the *' Huguenots." The performance was an 
immense success, and all the artists of St. Peters- 
burg contributed together towards a splendid 
laurel wreath, and Wieniawski, the violinist, came 
on to the stage and placed it on my father s head. 
The house seemed to shake with " Hurrahs," and 
** Viva Mario." Several of- the audience, getting 
on the stage, divided among them as souvenirs 
two other wreaths which he had received, as 
well as tearing his pocket-handkerchief and gloves^ 
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retaining the portions as keepsakes. Even ladies 
got on to the stage, and one, in a fit of enthu- 
siasm, fell down and kissed his hands repeatedly. 
My father was much touched at the whole affair, 
and when at last they let him leave the opera- 
house, he returned home accompanied by a host 
of friends, many of whom were quite hoarse with 
shouting. 

' He received numerous presents, some of which 
were placed in bouquets. One contained a pair 
of gold studs with two large diamond stars, which 
opened, one holding a photograph of my mother, 
and the other a photograph of himself. Verses 
were presented to him, written on gilt-edged 
paper and illuminated parchment, etc., but my 
father took little notice of these tributes to his 
talent, and almost disliked the pressing attentions 
he received. As usual, he gave us all his presents, 
and was much grieved that she whom he had 
loved so well could no longer join with him in his 
triumphs and honours. So sincere was the 
admiration for the great Italian artist in St. Peters- 
burg, that on February 20 in that year (1870) was 
founded a '* Mario Club," its object being that the 
subscription should go to create a prize or found 
a '* Mario Scholarship" in the St. Petersburg 
Conservatoire, in order to perpetuate his name. 

' From Russia we went to Frankfort, Wies- 
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baden, and Paris, where we visited my mother's 
tomb at Pere la Chaise, carrying with us some 
flowers and wreaths to leave on her grave, my 
father placing violets, her favourite flowers, upon 
the tomb. We then came to London, where we 
had not been for two years, and stayed at the 
Bath Hotel, Piccadilly, before going to Femleigh, 
Streatham Hill. My father made his rentrie at 
Covent Garden, after two years' absence, on 
Saturday, May 7, 1870, in "II Barbiere"; and, 
although he was suffering from a cold, was very 
successful. The house was crowded to the roof, 
and the audience one of the most brilliant ever 
assembled within the walls of Covent Garden. 
When he appeared on the stage the entire house 
broke out simultaneously into loud prolonged 
cheers and applause, which were repeated again 
and again, showing how heartily the English still 
loved their old favourite, and how delighted they 
were to have him back once more. 

* My father accepted the enthusiastic reception 
he met with as a tribyte to the memory of her he 
had lost, and was so deeply moved that, at first, he 
could hardly utter a sound. " J'avais les larmes dans 
les yeux, et ma voix tremblait," said he to us the 
same night — we had anxiously awaited his return 
to know how it went off". " I always feel at home," 
he said, **on the English stage, and that they 
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greet their old artist with true affection — (^a fait 
bon au coeur de les entendre ;" and when recalled 
and recalled at the end of the opera, we are told, 
he said smilingly to a friend, who was near him : 
^* Ce sont mes enfants qui m'appellent V After 
that season, the year of the French and German 
war, I and my sisters remained in England, and 
my father made a concert toumde through the 
United Kingdom that autumn. Before doing so 
he took a house for us at Brighton/ 

He went to Brighton during the toumie as 
frequently as possible to visit his children. As 
Mrs. Vaughan (Clelia, his third daughter), writes 
me : ' No distance was too great to prevent him 
coming to us whenever he could, if only for one 
night. There never was a more devoted and 
loving father than he was, and after dear mother s 
death he seemed anxious to show his love for us 
more than ever,' 

In Mrs. Vaughan's diary of 1870 are the follow- 
ing entries : 

* September 4. — Father left us at Eastbourne, 
to begin his tournde at Bath and Clifton.' 

' September 20. — He sang at Tunbridge Wells, 
and, not being far from Eastbourne, wished to 
see us. Miss Gutermann took me there to him 
at the Sussex Hotel.' 

* September 22. — Concert at Brighton.' 
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* September 24. — He came again to Brighton 
to pass Sunday with us, having taken a house for 
us there after we left Eastbourne.' 

' October 4. — His birthday ; he again arrived 
at Brighton, having travelled from 11 a.m. till 
9 p.m., very tired, and his voice completely gone 
from cold.* 

* October 19. — He left us again and started 
for Cheltenham.' 

* October 30. — He came back to us to spend 
the Sunday together from Liverpool, travelling 
all night.* 

* October 31. — Left again to resume tournie! 

' November 20. — He came in order to spend the 
first anniversary of that sad week alone with us.' 

^November 28. — He started again to resume 
toumie at Wolverhampton.' 

The last concert of the tour was at Brighton, 
December 17, 1870. 
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CHAPTER III. 



GIULIA GRISI. 



I DOUBT if there be any pleasure exceeding that 
which must be experienced by a popular singer 
in good healthy and in the full possession of a 
well-cultivated, powerful voice when singing to a 
sympathetic audience. Judged by the standard 
of intellectuality, the pleasure may not be of the 
highest order — it is probably wholly emotional — 
nevertheless it must be intense, and perhaps 
inferior only to that enjoyed by a successful orator 
when moving a crowd of people to tears or laughter 
by the magic power of words, and to whose un- 
faltering eloquence hearers listen with bated 
breath. The very act of singing affords a 
pleasurable sensation — to the singer, at any rate, 
if not always to those within hearing. It is not 
only the expression of inspiration, but it is inspira- 
tion itself in the form of melody. It is entirely 
personal, and as such is gratifying to vanity, self- 
esteem, and every other similar sentiment, without 
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any modification. On the other hand, it is un- 
selfish, and satisfies generosity, benevolence, and 
all feelings akin thereto, by enabling the singer to 
give delight, it may be, to thousands of his fellow- 
creatures. The sympathy it evokes is direct and 
manifold. 

It is so exclusively personal, that all attention 
is concentrated on the singer, to the utter neglect 
of the poet and composer of that which may be 
sung ; in fact, poets and composers are never 
thought of by an audience excited to enthusiasm 
by the efforts of a vocalist who is recognised for 
the time being as the embodiment of all the 
heroism, romance and interest appertaining to the 
character he represents. No wonder if singers 
who are petted and spoiled by the public show in 
some instances more vanity than other mortals. 
They are but human, and any exceptional bearing 
they may display can well be accounted for by the 
petting and spoiling they receive, which, if they 
ever give the matter a moment's thought, they 
know will not last long. 

Time, place, and all surrounding circumstances 
are sometimes totally forgotten by those who are 
listening with rapture to impassioned singing. At 
a private concert, during Mario's early career in 
Paris, the programme included the charming 
romance by Alary, entitled : 

VOL. II. 30 
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'Ah ! viens au bois, ma belle Reine ! 
Au bois la bas ou tout fleurit' 

The song, as usual, produced great effect, and 
Mario proceeded to sing the second verse, the 
words of which are : 

' Ah I viens au bois, folle maitresse ! 

Au bois sombre et myst^rieux ! 
Lk tu pourras de ma tendresse, 
Recueillir les si doux aveux. 
Ah 1 viens au bois.' 

As these last lines were sung with passionate 
fervour, a young lady, unable apparently to resist 
the melodious invitation, rose from her place in 
the middle of the room, and in a dreamy, ecstatic 
voice exclaimed : * Je viens ! je viens T 

A popular singer requires no stimulant other 
than the approbation of the public, which is a finer 
tonic to an artistic temperament than any that 
could be prescribed or otherwise administered. 

Applause is indispensable to a singer, as it is to 
everyone dependent upon the approbation of the 
public. 

The strongest opponent to the encore system, 
in writing to me of his first appearance in * Faust/ 
complained that it was an uphill part, and one in 
which it was terribly hard work to get an 
encore. 

In art, to create and to execute affords more 
gratification than can possibly be derived from 
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the enjoyment of results. A painter in working 
at a picture, watching it grow under his hand, and 
succeeding according to his desire, has more subtle 
delight in it than the painting can afterwards give 
to any beholder. 

To the singer and musician this enjoyment is 
unfortunately short-lived, and beset with perilous 
contingencies innumerable. To be thorough and 
complete, it involves the absolute necessity of 
good health, the ability to compete with rivalry, to 
follow the caprice of fashion, and, moreover, the 
necessity of being heard under favourable circum- 
stances. Even when these conditions are fulfilled, 
the inevitable lapse of time prevails, and puts an 
end to the enjoyment, often very ruthlessly, and 
when it is at its height ; for be it remembered, the 
enjoyment frequently increases and becomes a 
positive necessity as years go by and the powers 
of a singer have decreased, perhaps imperceptibly 
to their possessor. 

A composer may continue to work at an ad- 
vanced age, and has, in common with the painter, 
an ever-abiding source of pleasure to himself in 
his productions ; but singers and other executive 
musicians should remain young for ever, it being 
assuredly a difficult matter for any such to grow 
old gracefully or profitably while in pursuit of their 
profession. Music, fortunately, has a certain re- 
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juvenating quality belonging to it, the influence of 
which extends to all its followers ; but the quality 
dies out in time, and when it does so, music, as a 
professional occupation, intended to contribute to 
the amusement of others, should be given up. 
That such a step may be attended with inde- 
scribable regret on the part of those who are 
compelled to take it was never more conspicuously 
evident than in the instance of Giulia Grisi, who 
loved her art with all the fiery ardour of her 
Southern nature. Music and singing were to her 
as necessaries of life ; applause, and the excitement 
of appearing before the public, almost indispensable 
to existence. She was not aware that her power 
to command success had in any degree diminished, 
nor would Mario ever acknowledge that it had, 
for they both looked upon her retirement as 
untimely, and enforced by the jealousy and mis- 
chievous intrigues of rivals. The impartial, 
although most reluctant, decision of others, how- 
ever, justified the step, and, indeed, rendered it 
unavoidable. 

Although often contemplated, it was at last 
rather suddenly arranged with Mr. Gye for the 
farewell performances to take place at Covent 
Garden Theatre in 1861. The day after the last 
performance, I was surprised by a visit from 
Donna Giulia. It was between eleven and twelve 
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o'clock in the morning when the Diva came to my 
rooms in Grosvenor Street in the most melan- 
choly state of dejection and despair. She was 
inconsolable. The tears she had shed the previous 
evening had hardly ceased to flow. She declared, 
in sobbing accents, that all the pleasure of her life 
had gone ; that, being prevented by the contract 
with Gye from appearing in opera again in 
London, existence would be intolerable, and that 
she knew not what would happen to her. I 
endeavoured to reason with her. Two of her 
daughters, who accompanied her, likewise tried to 
soothe her, and in the course of an hour or so, 
after much remonstrating, coaxing, and expostu- 
lating, she became calmer. The greatest consola- 
tion she experienced seemed to be derived from 
the fact that Gye's contract did not extend beyond 
London, and could not prohibit her from appearing 
on the stage elsewhere. Unfortunately — and it is 
almost better forgotten — permission was obtained, 
the prohibition was waived, and Donna Giulia 
subsequently sang two nights at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, much to the regret of her well-wishers, 
for the occasion was made the opportunity of a 
demonstration by a cabal against her, and the 
reappearance was disheartening. 

The last performance at Covent Garden was 
followed by a * Farewell ' at the Crystal Palace, on 
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July 31, which is thus spoken of in the Times by 
J. W. Davison (whose masterly criticisms of the 
singing and acting of Grisi and Mario and all other 
lyric artists of our time should be collected : they 
would form a most interesting and instructive 
volume) : ' The *• Grisi Farewell " at the Crystal 
Palace was as successful as could have been de- 
sired. . . . The pieces set down for Grisi herself 
naturally absorbed the largest share of attention, 
and were listened to with an interest doubtless 
rendered all the more intense by the conviction 
that they would never be heard again in the same 
place from the same lips. The most genuine 
excitement was evidently created by the grand 
duet (with Madame Didi^e) from " Semiramide " 
— an opera in which the genius of Grisi, both as 
a singer and actress, shone, perhaps, most conspicu- 
ously, although not one of those most frequently 
brought forward in the latest stage of her career. . . . 
No sooner was the loud and prolonged applause 
that followed at the end of the duet hushed into 
silence than the eloquent tones of Signor Mario, in 
the English ballad, ** Good-bye, Sweetheart," con- 
veyed in earnest, though homely language, what, 
on the other hand, the audience might have felt 
inclined to say, had it been etiquette to speak. 
After ** La Carita," in which the last notes of the 
universal favourite were heard, hats and hand- 
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kerchiefs waved, hands applauded, and voices 
cheered tumultuously. It was a hearty leave- 
taking on both sides — a demonstration of sym- 
pathy, in short, befitting the occasion. To add 
another word would be superfluous, /nnzs coronat 
opus P 

As a matter of course, the retirement of Donna 
Giulia was the subject of notices and articles in 
all newspapers and other periodicals in the United 
Kingdom. Following the example of others. 
Punch was eloquent, and gave expression to his 
feelings in a paraphrase of Thomas Moore. 

In the autumn of 1861 a tour of three months* 
duration was made through the provinces to com- 
plete the farewell, and concerts and operas were 
given during this progress of the * Qoeen of Song ' 
throughout the kingdom. 

The announcements of the provincial tour were 
accompanied by an address to the public, in which 
the Diva said ' good-bye ' in earnest and sympa- 
thetic terms. 

The last time I saw Giulia Grisi was in Paris, 
at the house in the Champs Elys6es. Although 
the days when the 

* Waves of song, whose magic play 
Swept our very souls away,' 

were then already past and gone, time had dealt 
lightly with her, and her appearance could well be 
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described without any poetic license as a ' vision 
of queenly grace/ On the occasion in question 1 
was passing through Paris, and called upon Grisi 
and Mario one morning. I recollect the Diva 
received me in a dark cashmere robe, fitting with 
a ruffle close to her neck ; she was in morning 
cUshabilUy and her long glossy black hair falling 
in profusion over her shoulders, she presented a 
splendid picture, to which the quaint mediaeval 
furniture and drapery of her boudoir formed an 
appropriate and effective background. She was 
in good health ; her * radiant face and perfect 
brow ' were as animated and as dignified as ever. 

The depression caused by her farewell to 
England had passed away, and she seemed no 
longer to regret being deprived of the pleasure 
and excitement of singing in public. Home life, 
with its tranquil duties and enjoyments, had com- 
pletely soothed her. We talked of old times and 
of our many mutual friends, and particularly of 
Alboni, to whose husband, the Count Achille 
Pepoli, a terrible calamity had just then occurred. 
He was a handsome fellow, wealthy, and surrounded 
by every domestic happiness, in the midst of 
which he developed symptoms of insanity which 
necessitated his being placed under restraint. The 
malady at first exhibited itself by his giving the 
most extravagant commissions to tradesmen in all 
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parts of Paris. Quantities of plate, jewellery, 
dresses, and other articles, were purchased by him 
as presents for his wife, until it became necessary 
to caution the shopkeepers against executing his 
orders. Hearing of this having been done, he 
gave way to the most uncontrollable fits of passion, 
although his natural disposition was remarkably 
easy-tempered. Alboni sought advice, and was 
earnestly counselled to place her husband under 
medical treatment. This advice she positively 
refused to follow, until compelled to do so by an 
alarming aggravation of his symptoms. Rousing 
her from sleep one night, he desired her to get up 
and sing the aria * Non piii mesta,' after which 
he said it was his intention to kill her. With 
great presence of mind she calmly complied with 
the request, and while singing rang the bell for 
assistance, which fortunately arrived before any 
harm was done. Achille Pepoli died some years 
afterwards in the Maison de Sant^, to which he 
was removed. 

Alboni used to visit the asylum every week, 
although he was not allowed to see her on account 
of the excitement he displayed. She watched 
him from a situation in which she was concealed 
from view, and provided him with every possible 
luxury, tending him and keeping guard over him 
like some good angel, until the end. Donna 
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Giulia was deeply affected by the misfortune that 
had overtaken her camarade, and could not refrain 
from tears during our conversation on the subject. 
She smiled again when we talked of the children 
and their doings, and was anxious that I should 
see them and say if they had grown during the 
few months they had been in Paris. Presently 
they came in to lunch, and a merrier party never 
assembled than that which we then formed. 

It was Giulia Grisi as Ninetta, Rosina, or 
Norina, who presided at table, full of fun and 
* mischiefs harmless wiles,' encouraging her chil- 
dren in their prattle, and beaming with 'mirth 
and sparkling smiles ' on all around her. To look 
at her, it was difficult to believe that the * torrent- 
rush ' of Norma's hatred or Leonora's * passion- 
gush ' could have emanated from her lips ; and 
yet every phase of human feeling could be grandly 
portrayed by her, the same * high priestess ' who 
was then representing a bonne femme de minage at 
a family cUjeUner, 

The recollection of that morning is strangely 
mingled in my memory with the white dress of 
Valentina, the Norma wreath, and other associa- 
tions of characters made famous by the Diva, as 
well as with the charming appearance she then 
presented. Inconsistent and irrelevant as it may 
appear, the recollection always reminds me of the 
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objection she had to singing an aria cCentrata. 
The 'Casta Diva/ for instance, was always a 
greater exertion to her than any of the other 
music of ' Norma/ and, frankly speaking, it was 
never sung in the opera as well as it might have 
been, since it occurs before the voice of the singer 
has been exercised, and the ear accustomed to the 
timbre of the accompaniment. This was abso- 
lutely necessary with Giulia Grisi, whose dramatic 
genius, as well as voice, required time for de- 
velopment upon every occasion she appeared 
before the public. For this reason she was never 
at her best in the first act of any opera, and 
certainly not in the first act of * Norma/ * Casta 
Diva,' in the second part of a concert, when her 
voice was thoroughly under control, was a revela- 
tion compared with the same composition when 
sung as an aria dentrata. Considering that 
Giulia Grisi was hardly an exception in this 
respect, but that all singers require to warm their 
voices before exhibiting them with full effect, it 
is strange that composers — Italian composers 
especially — have so long insisted upon introducing 
their tenors and soprani by elaborate music which^ 
for the reason I have stated, can rarely be 
rendered with due advantage, and which, as a 
means of displaying vocal power, would be much 
better performed later on. The aria dentrata^ 
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having to be sung in cold blood, causes many 
singers to despair beforehand, being convinced 
that they are very likely to make a first impres- 
sion which will have afterwards to be gradually 
improved or overcome. 

The strong presentiment mentioned by Mrs. 
Godfrey Pearse as having preceded her mother's 
lamented death was characteristic of Giulia Grisi. 
She was easily impressed by gloomy forebodings, 
and in common with many Italians of highly deve- 
loped artistic temperament, she was decidedly super- 
stitious. Not only did she attach undue impor- 
tance to dreams as being of a prophetic nature, 
but also to more material signs. The number 
thirteen, for example, was especially objectionable 
to her, and, indeed, Mario never hesitated to 
express belief in its sinister influence. It was 
futile to reason with them on the subject. They 
would smile at your incredulity, and, in support of 
their theory, would quote instances innumerable, 
any of which they declared were more than suffi- 
cient to prove that some mysterious occult quality 
was inseparable from the supposed unlucky number. 
Certainly some of the instances were curious 
enough, and might puzzle Quetelet himself to 
account for satisfactorily, except as remarkably 
strange coincidences. 

I remember when Mario returned from Paris, 
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whither he had gone with the remains of their 
child who died at Brighton, to place them in the 
grave at Pere la Chaise, he told me he had been 
pursued by the number, which he would never 
mention if he could possibly avoid doing so, 
throughout the melancholy journey. He was de- 
layed on the road, and arrived in Paris on the 
thirteenth day of the month ; the carriage in which 
he travelled and the cabin he occupied on board 
the steamer were numbered with the same ominous 
figures, and when the case accompanying him was 
opened, a large card inscribed with 'No. 13 * was 
found nailed to the coffin it contained. I have known 
Mario to efface the number wherever it may have 
occurred — on the doors of an hotel, for instance, 
in order that it should not meet the gaze of 
Donna Giulia. If it ever happened that we were 
thirteen at dinner, they would refuse to sit down 
to table until the fourteenth arrived. As I have 
related elsewhere, our party on more than one 
occasion was happily augmented by the timely 
appearance of one Signor Fortini, a singer whose 
name and presence, probably without his knowing 
it, combined to avert the ill-omen of our being 
thirteen at table, and the still more serious conse- 
quence of the dinner being spoiled. 

Another pet aversion of both Grisi and Mario 
was to commence any undertaking, such as a 
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journey or the study of a new opera, upon Friday. 
They would take much pains to trace any mis- 
adventure, failure, or unexpected difficulty to the 
influence of the day or to that of the dreaded 
numeral I have mentioned. Donna Giulia seldom 
had cause to do this, for good-luck seemed to 
attend her in every transaction of life upon which 
she entered. And anyone superstitiously in- 
clined may, with some show of reason, insist upon 
her good-luck having affected those with whom 
she was associated. It died with her, as subse- 
quent events tend unfortunately to prove, but 
never failed her nor her belongings while she lived. 
Apart from the harmless prejudices alluded to, 
Grisi and Mario were stanch believers in the 
Christian faith. They looked with suspicion upon 
certain practices carried on in the name of religion, 
but discussed all such matters with tolerance and 
respect. They educated their children with the 
most scrupulous solicitude for their welfare, and in 
strict accordance with the doctrine of the Church 
of England. They spared no expense in pro- 
viding instruction for them. No parents ever 
displayed more tender anxiety for the health and 
happiness of their offspring. It often induced 
them to indulge in the greatest extravagance. 
For the slightest ache or pain, the highest medical 
authority was consulted without a moment's delay. 
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Brighton being pronounced the healthiest place of 
resort for the children, a house was taken for them 
there ; and, although Mulgrave House at Fulham, 
a house in the Champs Elysees, and the apart- 
ments at St. Petersburg were kept going, so to 
speak, at the same time, Grisi and Mario, in order 
not to disturb the children in their studies at 
Brighton, stayed at the Albion Hotel, thus keeping 
practically five establishments. 

Giulia Grisi seemed to have no appreciation 
whatever of the value of money. She gave away 
gold and silver by the handful without counting ; 
and, as a contrast to this liberality, the following 
recollection occurs to me : In one of their engage- 
ments to me, the amount involved was between 
;^9,C)00 and ;^ 10,000. The contract terminated 
at Brighton. It was so arranged in order that 
they might proceed to Paris without returning to 
town. We separated at Brighton, and before 
parting from them, I gave them a cheque for 
;^2,ooo or thereabouts, the balance due to them. 
After this had been settled, and I was getting into 
a cab, at the door of the Old Ship Hotel, Donna 
Giulia reminded me that I owed her thirty shil- 
lings, her railway fare from Bath, which she had 
paid, and which, quite unintentionally, I had 
omitted to refund her. I promised to give the 
amount to Martin, their servant, who was travel- 
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ling with me. Upon reaching Redhill, a telegraph- 
boy came along the train, and, inquiring for me, 
handed me a message. It was from Donna Giulia 
at Brighton, and ran as follows : ' Don't forget to 
give Martin the thirty shillings.' 

The following lines vividly and sadly recall the 
well-remembered attributes of the great prima 
donna : « 

GIULIA GRISI. 

{From ^ Punchy December^ 1869.) 

Nay, no elegies nor dirges ! 
Let thy name recall the surges, 
Waves of song, whose magic play 
Swept our very souls away ; 
And the memories of the days 
When to name thee was to praise, 
Visions of a queenly grace, 
Glowings of a radiant face : 
Perfect brow — we deemed it proud 
When it wore the thunder-cloud, 
Yet a brow might softly rest 
On a gladdened lover's breast. 
Were thy song a passion-gush, 
Were it hatred's torrent-rush, 
Were it burst of grieving woe, 
Or a sorrow soft and low, 
Were it mischief's harmless wiles, 
Or wild mirth and sparkling smiles, 
Art's high priestess ! at her shrine 
Ne'er was truer guard than thine. 
Were it love or were it hate. 
It was thine, and it was great. 
Glorious woman, like to thee 
We have seen not, nor shall see. 
Lost the love, the hate, the mirth. 
He * « 41 

Light upon thee lie the earth. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



MARIO. 



Referring to what Mrs. Godfrey Pearse has said 
respecting the garlands placed by her father upon 
her mother's grave, on one occasion I prevented 
Mario risking his life in order to pay this annual 
tribute of affection to the memory of Giulia Grisi. 
It was in the autumn of 1870, during the siege of 
Paris. We were together in the provinces making 
his farewell tour through the United Kingdom. 
To avoid the trouble of correspondence, he gave 
me, as was usual with him when we were together, 
his letters to read and answer for him. Among 
them was one in German which he received at 
Scarborough, and which he hesitated to show 
me, although he was unable to decipher it without 
my assistance. After puzzling over the hand- 
writing some time, he handed the letter to me, 
and I found it came from the Prussian military 
authorities at Versailles. It was in reply to a 
VOL, II. 31 
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request he had made, contained a guarantee of 
safe escort into Paris during the month of 
November, 1870, and also a declaration that the 
guarantee of safety ceased as soon as the bearer 
of the letter was within the Paris lines. 

*You know,' said Mario almost apologetically, 
* I have a fortnight's leave during the tour ?' 

* Yes/ I replied ; ' I am quite aware of that ; 
but why go to Paris at such a time ?' 

* I must do so,' he answered ; *you will perhaps 
consider it childish, but it is, nevertheless, a 
sentiment p/us fort que mot. I must go to Pere 
la Chaise on November 25, the anniversary of her 
death.' 

We discussed the matter at great length, I 
opposing the project as firmly as he insisted upon 
carrying it out. We were staying at the Grand 
Hotel at Scarborough, and from his room on the 
ground-floor of the building we wandered out 
upon the shore and continued our conversation 
until the morning dawn. He was firm in his 
resolve at first, and declared there was no danger 
involved in the intention he had decided to carry 
out. 1 reminded him of his daughters, and what 
a grief it would be to them were any disaster to 
befall him. 

* I have many friends in Paris,' he urged. 

* But,' I replied, ' they cannot diminish the 
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great risk you will incur to gratify that which 
after all is a romantic fancy.' 

He met every objection I raised to his going ; 
but before we separated that night, or rather that 
morning, he promised me the fortnight's leave 
should be passed with his children at Brighton, 
and the letter from Versailles remained un- 
answered. 

In St. Petersburg, as we have seen, Mario was 
immensely popular, even more so, if possible, than 
in London or Paris. The Russians were most 
demonstrative in their enthusiastic admiration for 
him. They followed him about wherever he 
appeared, and the attention he received in this 
respect was at last so inconvenient that, when 
going out for his daily walk, lie had to leave the 
house he occupied by a back-door. This ruse 
was at length discovered, and became of no avail. 
Many of his ardent admirers waited day after day 
to see and speak to him. Their importunity was 
so intolerable that he appealed to them publicly, 
and even then the attention ceased in a measure 
only, for the hero-worship was continued at a dis- 
tance. In St. Petersburg he received the most 
valuable presents. A passage I have uninten- 
tionally overlooked in the diary of Mrs. Godfrey 
Pearse relates that the day after his return to the 
villa at Florence, in April, 1869, his daughters 
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* collected the gifts of that season at St. Peters- 
burg together, and brought them downstairs to be 
shown. Among a number of other things were 
several large ribbons attached to laurel crowns ; 
one had an inscription in silver letters, " Au plus 
grand des artistes, Mario." He gave us each a 
Greek cross in gold set with turquoises, and a 
fan and bracelet ; also to each a " baslik *' in red 
and gold — a kind of hood worn constantly in 
Russia by day-time, in dark colours, over one's 
hat, covering part of the shoulders and bust as 
well ; for evening wear they are made of very 
costly materials. For dear mother he brought a 
white one richly embroidered in gold thread. To 
mother he also gave the ring which the Emperor 
had presented to him on the occasion of his 
benefit — a large ruby surrounded by eight large 
diamonds ; also a pin with a large single black 
pearl. The public gave him a beautiful tea- 
service ; on the lid of the box containing it is 
written, **Au plus grand des artistes, Mario, de 
ses admirateurs de son talent sublime." The 
service is in gold, with views of Moscow on it. 
He also received a splendid gold and vermeil 
vase, inscribed, *' Au roi des chanteurs," and the 
titles of all the operas in which he sang are en- 
graved upon the vase.' On the occasion of his 
farewell performance, one of the wreaths presented 
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to him bore the inscription, * Le soleil couchant 
Eclipse toutes les 6toiles du firmament/ 

It was in St. Petersburg, at a soiree given by 
Balfe, that he met Miss Giles for the first time, 
and a stranger infatuation than that which took 
possession of that lady for the object of her admira- 
tion never animated one human being for another. 
They never spoke, never exchanged a word after 
the first formal greeting, but for years after meet- 
ing him on the occasion in question Miss Giles 
followed Mario as faithfully as his shadow. She 
attended every opera and concert at which he 
appeared in Europe and America. In his engage- 
ment at the Italiens in Paris, he made it a con- 
dition that she should not have admission to the 
theatre the nights he sang. She took a box in an 
assumed name, and from the moment she gained 
access to it, on the first night of the season, com- 
menced picking the leaves of an enormous bouquet 
of roses, so that they fell in profusion upon the 
stage. Upon his appearance as Arturo in * I 
Puritani,' Marios attention was, of course, at- 
tracted to the heap of rose-leaves, and looking up 
to the box from which the continuous stream of 
flowers continued to fall, there he beheld the lady 
he had endeavoured to prevent entering the 
theatre. When Grisi and Mario went to America, 
it was stipulated with Hackett, the impresario. 
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that it should not be considered a breach of con- 
tract were they to refuse to embark in the same 
steamer with Miss Giles. The passenger-list of 
the Russia Cunarder was brought to the Adelphi 
Hotel, Liverpool, for their inspection the evening 
before they were to go on board. It did not con- 
tain the objectionable name, and the Diva gave a 
sigh of relief, for at last, she supposed, the strange 
pursuit was given up. Stormy weather prevailed 
after the Russia had left Queenstown, and all but 
the most adventurous of the passengers remained 
below. Mario, ever the first and foremost to 
enjoy a storm, paced the deck, and took delight, 
as usual, in braving the elements. While walking 
to and fro, he stumbled over some tarpaulin, and, 
vainly trying to regain his balance, fell heavily 
upon it. A scream was heard, and the tarpaulin 
being raised, the form of Miss Giles, in a green 
silk dress, was discovered lying on the deck 
beneath it. Upon their return from America, 
when in Dublin, Mario wrote a letter of remon- 
strance to Miss Giles. We drew up the letter 
together. Signor Mario presented his compliments 
to the lady, and in the most gallant and respectful 
terms begged her to refrain from throwing away 
her money in the manner he had very reluctantly 
been compelled to notice. It had come to Mario's 
knowledge that his servant had been largely 
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bribed to ascertain the towns we were about to 
visit, and this was a matter which in his opinion 
could not be overlooked. The letter was acknow- 
ledged as formally as it was written. Miss Giles 
thanked Signer Mario for the interest he evinced 
in her behalf, but refused to admit his right to 
dictate to her how she should dispose of her 
money. Of course the correspondence terminated 
then and there, and the pursuit was continued 
more vigorously than ever. It ended sadly 
enough. Mario was announced to appear at the 
Italiens, in Paris, for the first time in the * Ballo 
in Maschera.' Miss Giles had secured a box for 
the season, and had not been absent from the 
theatre whenever Mario had sung. She occupied 
apartments in the Rue St. Honor6, and was pre- 
paring to attend the performance of the * Ballo,^ 
when her dress caught fire. She was severely 
burnt. Grisi and Mario, being told of the acci- 
dent, sent to inquire after the sufferer, and sub- 
sequently left their cards upon her. Donna 
Giulia's card was torn to shreds, but that of Mario 
was most carefully preserved, tied with a ribbon 
round her neck, and poor Miss Giles died a few 
days after the burning with the cherished name 
clasped to her heart. In noticing the catastrophe, 
the French press gave a long account of the 
hopeless attachment, as it was called, and strove 
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to surround it with a vast deal of romance and 
mystery, for which there was not the slightest 
foundation, the circumstances of the Miss Giles 
episode being exactly as I have related them. At 
Morrisson's Hotel, Dublin — as, indeed, at all other 
hotels where it could be obtained — she occupied a 
sitting-room next ours. I had the honour of an 
interview with the lady in Dublin, and may say, 
without any breach of gallantry, that her personal 
appearance was not attractive. In figure she was 
spare and thin, and of ordinary height. Her hair 
and eyes were dark, her complexion was decidedly 
sallow, and the contour of her head and features 
was such as more or less to justify the term 
applied to her by the Italians of ' testa di morte.' 
She was refined and gentle in manner, and gave 
unmistakable evidence of being a well- bred and 
educated woman. 

To idolize artists and other favourites of the 
public is a craze common to many people. It 
induces some to commit the most extravagant 
follies, and to submit placidly to any indignity. 
When the ' Bohemian Girl ' was produced at 
Drury Lane, a noble Marchioness fell in love with 
Harrison, the tenor, and lavished the most costly 
gifts upon him. They were left at the stage-door 
of the theatre and at his private house in every 
imaginable form that such cadeatix can assume. 
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Sent at first anonymously, they were put on one 
side, to be returned as soon as the sender could 
be discovered. The source of the mysterious 
gifts being at length ascertained, they were sent 
back, but were as quickly substituted by others 
still more valuable. These were also scrupulously 
returned to the giver, who at last discontinued 
making presents to the object of her adoration. 
The Marchioness rented a box at Drury Lane 
Theatre, which gave her the right of admission to 
the house at any time. She attended not only 
every performance, but every rehearsal at which 
Harrison was likely to appear, until the presence 
of this infatuated lady became so irksome to him 
that he declared he would not rehearse on the 
stage if she were in the theatre. When the opera 
of the * Bondman ' was being prepared for repre- 
sentation, Balfe insisted upon the music and mtse- 
en-schie being rehearsed as usual, and it was, 
moreover, necessary that the shade of colour the 
Bondman was to paint his face should be tried 
before the footlights. In order to meet Harrison s 
objection, and to give the Marchioness as gentle a 
hint as possible, Bunn, the manager, had a curtain 
during daytime drawn and fixed so that it could 
not be undone without assistance, across the 
private box referred to. No remark was made, 
but it was found that the Marchioness came to 
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her box as usual, and sat behind the curtain, 
content to hear, if she could not see, what was 
going on upon the stage during the rehearsals of 
the * Bondman/ Habitues of the Crystal Palace 
will doubtless remember the vagaries of some 
elderly ladies in offering their homage to certain 
popular musicians under engagement to the Palace. 
In fact, the craze is to be met with everywhere, 
for hero-worship pervades the entire community. 
The Beaconsfield wreath proves that hero-worship 
is not restricted to either sex. Upon no individual 
was flattery ever so profusely lavished as it was 
upon Mario ; upon no one had it less effect. The 
more he was petted and spoiled, the more in- 
different he seemed to become to such honeyed 
treatment. He was a philosopher who received 
the caresses and reverses of the world with uniform 
equanimity and dignity. A French writer has 
described his artistic career as a career of fascina- 
tion, and such it truly was from the beginning to 
the end. He was aware of the power he possessed, 
^nd dealt with it as with an attribute given to him 
for some good purpose. We often discussed it in 
the abstract, and he would unaffectedly express 
his opinion that a lyric artist of any merit has 
responsibilities which are quite independent of art, 
and are yet intimately associated with it. * Great 
effect,' he would say, * for good or evil can be 
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made by an actor upon a youthful mind. A young 
girl led away by the glamour and excitement of a 
theatrical performance, the charm of music, the 
gay costumes, and the romantic situations that are 
brought about upon the stage, may receive im- 
pressions that will be indelible for life/ For this 
reason he was most particular as to the operas his 
daughters went to hear, and also respecting the 
plays they witnessed in a theatre. He never con- 
sented to their attending a performance of * Don 
Giovanni,' so that they never heard him in the 
part of Don Ottavio, nor their mother in that of 
Donna Anna. 

Mario's farewell tour in the provinces was under- 
taken at my suggestion, and agreed to by him on 
the condition that I would be one of the party- 
He resolutely refused to visit scenes which would 
daily and hourly recall the associations of Giulia 
Grisi without such companionship. During the 
iourn^e he gave repeated evidence of his amiable 
and charming disposition. The arrangements of 
the tour were placed in the hands of an agent who 
was then learning his business, and whose in- 
experience caused all concerned the greatest in- 
convenience. The distances we had to travel 
were unreasonable, and increased the expenses 
considerably. In one instance a concert was an- 
nounced to be given on Friday at Cardiff, another 
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the next day (Saturday) morning at Aberystwith, 
and on the Monday following at Newton Abbott, 
in Devonshire. A glance at the map will show 
the travelling such arrangements involved. When 
we discovered the route laid down for us, it was 
suggested that the concert at Aberystwith should 
be abandoned. Mario, however, objected to this, • 
and declared he would fulfil the announcements 
made, but left it to the others to decide as they 
might feel inclined. Of course we all followed 
him. We left Cardiff after the evening concert 
for Carmarthen, where we supped and slept The 
next morning we started for Aberystwith, gave 
the concert, dined, and left again for Carmarthen 
in the evening. It was then proposed that we 
should cross the Bristol Channel, but that inten- 
tion had to be given up, for the very good reason 
that we found upon inquiry there was no steamer 
to serve our purpose. 

On Sunday we made for Bristol, and arrived 
there, by the slow stages of a Sunday train, in 
time for dinner. Newton Abbott was reached 
next day. The three concerts, so far apart, were 
thus given as announced. Throughout this long 
and tedious journeying not a murmur was heard 
among the small band of tourists. Mario, cigar 
in mouth, the embodiment of good-nature and 
amiability, was nominally and practically our leader. 
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He set us the example of always being up to 
time, and encouraged and rallied the faint-hearted 
by kindly words of sympathy and remonstrance. 
The Chevalier de Kontski, our pianist, told us 
lively anecdotes, of which he revealed an inex- 
haustible store, as available at five o'clock in the 
morning as at any time after dinner or supper ; 
Sivori, our violinist, continued to practise difficult 
passages at every possible opportunity, and opened 
his eyes wider than ever ; while the ladies, Mdlle. 
Liebhart and Miss Henriques, smiled graciously 
and repudiated any notion of fatigue, such as they 
must have felt, although their voices never gave 
the slightest indication of it. 

As a financial undertaking the tournde was 
disastrous, owing to Mario having to discontinue 
singing for a fortnight, on account of severe 
hoarseness. This indisposition commenced at 
Harrogate. We passed an early Sunday in the 
tour together at Scarborough, that being a favourite 
resort of his. During the day we unfortunately 
took a drive in an open carriage, and he caught a 
severe cold. The next day (Monday) we rejoined 
the touring-party at Harrogate, where a concert 
was given in the evening, and it was found that 
his cold had seriously increased ; so bad was it that 
he suggested himself that the programme should 
be altered — a very unusual circumstance with him 
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— and he asked me if I could accompany the 



baritone song, ' Raggio damor/ from memory. 
Fortunately I was able to comply with this request, 
and he sang that as his first song splendidly. 
After the duet with the soprano, Mdlle. Liebhart, 
the hoarseness increased, but he insisted upon 
carrying out the programme, and sang ' Spirto 
Gentil ' in a manner that I have never heard 
before nor since. He exerted himself to such an 
extent that the very platform on which he stood 
vibrated with the wonderful power of his voice. 
It was in reality a mighty effort, which, however, 
deprived him of the power of singing again for a 
fortnight. On returning to the hotel from the 
concert- room a medical man was sent for, who at 
once declared that absolute rest was indispensable. 
The astonishment of the medico, when he examined 
Mario's throat, was remarkable. He called my 
attention to the extraordinary dimensions of the 
throat cavity, declaring, as well he might, that 
such a case had never before come under his 
notice. The size of the opening at the back of 
the mouth seemed to be that which amazed the 
medical man ; the inflammation present was what 
seriously alarmed me. Examined by candle- 
light, and with the aid of an ivory paper-knife, in 
lieu of a spatula, the throat presented the appear- 
ance of a fiery vortex, unlimited in breadth and of 
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impenetrable depth. It was inflamed from cold, 
and the violent efforts that had been made to 
force the voice. 

The morning after the concert at Harrogate, 
Mario started for Brighton. He expected from 
day to day to be able to resume the tour, but it 
had to be continued without him for a fortnight, 
and the undertaking was ruined in consequence. 
He rejoined the party as soon as he was able, but 
not in time to make good the heavy loss caused 
by his temporary absence, which upset all arrange- 
ments, and threw a doubt over the whole 
project. 

At the farewell concert in Dublin, I invited 
Joseph Robinson, the popular vocalist and com- 
poser, to join the concert-party ; and he had the 
privilege of accompanying Mario on the piano- 
forte, in doing which he displayed rare skill and 
musician-like readiness. The song * Adelaida,' by 
Beethoven was included in the programme. As 
the singer and accompanist went on to the plat- 
form, Mario begged Joseph Robinson to transpose 
the song a note lower. There had been no re- 
hearsal ; nevertheless, the transposition was made 
without a hitch. ' Adelaida ' is a difficult song to 
accompany under any circumstances ; the piano- 
forte part is intricate, and the pianist is required 
to follow the phrasing of the singer with the 
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greatest care and judgment, or effects the reverse 
of those intended may be brought about. Mario 
was astonished at the ease with which Joseph 
Robinson accomplished the task imposed upon 
him, and frequently referred to the transposition 
of the song at sight as an instance of exceptional 
ability. 

At the conclusion of the tour in December, 1 8 70, 
Mario remained with his children at Brighton. In 
May, 1 87 1, he moved with them to a house at 
Larkhall Rise, Clapham, and commenced his last 
season at Covent Garden Theatre. The hoarse- 
ness which had rendered a fortnight's repose in- 
dispensable during the tour entirely disappeared, 
and his voice seemed gradually to regain all its 
pristine vigour as the farewell performances came 
to an end, until, on the last occasion of his appear- 
ance upon the stage, July 19, 187 1, it is generally 
admitted he never sang nor acted at any period 
of his career with greater power and effect. All 
the London newspapers of the date speak of the 
event in the most enthusiastic terms ; the enthu- 
siasm reached America, where long notices of the 
performances may be found in the JVew York 
Herald and other journals, together with the 
story of Mario's life as told by himself, quoted, 
without acknowledgment, from a book of mine. 

A previous performance of the ' Favorita ' 
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during the season of 1 87 1 was notable for a circum- 
stance which caused Mario the greatest annoyance, 
and threatened to turn the most important and 
risky scene of the opera into ridicule. In the 
finale to the third act, Fernando indignantly spurns 
the honours awarded him by the king, and draw- 
ing his sword, breaks it across his knee and throws 
it at the king's feet. The situation is a perilous 
one, as the action involved may produce an 
effect contrary to that intended, and, by the 
slightest accident or exaggeration, excite the 
laughter instead of the admiration of an audience. 
It was always a triumph for Mario. Upon the 
occasion in question it was made the means of 
gratifying the most malignant feeling by some 
* hidden hand.* The scene was enacted as usual, 
and had excited the wonted interest up to the 
moment of the sword being unsheathed, when, 
upon drawing it from the scabbard, Mario found 
the sword was broken. He was equal to the 
emergency, so far as the scenic effect was con- 
cerned : he changed the action and the words to 
suit the altered situation, so that the trick played 
upon him failed in its immediate object ; but it 
completely upset him for the rest of the evening. 

A present was made to Mario on his benefit, 
consisting of an elegant octagon-shaped casket, 
ornamented at each corner with gold mounts, 
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having a medallion, on which is engraved a 
laudatory verse. It contained a set of salvers 
with borders of frosted silver, the centre of each 
bearing the following inscription : * Presented to 
Siq;nor Mario on his final retirement from the lyric 
stage by a sincere admirer of his splendid talents, 
July 19, 1871/ 

Another of the numerous presents given him, 
on the occasion of his benefit, was from Miss 
Louise de la Ram6, better known as * Ouida.' It 
was an ivory and gold cigar-case, with these 
words from Dante inscribed on it : * Pietosi dissero 
gli Dei, "Oda la terra una volta la musica del ciel," 
e le labbra toccaro di. . • . Mario.' ('Indulgently 
said the Gods, " Let the earth for once hear the 
music of heaven," and they touched the lips of. . . . 
Mario.') 

His daughters, who were present at the last 
appearance, were deeply affected by the tumultuous 
homage he received. Mrs. Vaughan writes in 
her diary : ' I could never have imagined that any 
audience could get so enthusiastic ; everyone 
stood up in all the boxes, waving handkerchiefs 
and cheering as loudly as they could. Dear 
father was quite overcome. The Duchess of 
Cambridge and the Princess Mary and the Grand 
Duchess of Mecklenburg Strelitz were in the 
royal box, throwing wreaths and flowers ; the 
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wreath thrown him by the Duchess of Cambridge 
he caught with his right hand before it fell on the 
stage, which greatly amused the audience. It 
was quite hard work getting into our carriage 
from the stage-door afterwards, there was such a 
crowd all around us cheering him. Doro, the man- 
servant, who was carrying the baskets full of 
wreaths and bouquets, had ever so many people 
snatching at them, begging for ** one " flower as a 
souvenir, dear father bowing right and left as 
though he were some royal prince.* 

Mario sustained the tenor part in forty-seven 
operas ; and, to those who are aware of the 
labour and study required to prepare the tenor- 
r^le of an opera for the stage, such a r6pertoire 
will afford a remarkable instance of industry and 
hard work. Even to the uninitiated the list is 
formidable. 

A lamentable accident, which occurred at 
the dress - rehearsal of * Masaniello ' in Paris 
in November, 1862, gave Mario a strong 
dislike to appearing afterwards in that opera. 
During the rehearsal, Mdlle. Mary Livry, who was 
to perform the part of Fenella, approached too 
near the footlights and her costume caught fire. 
In an instant she became a mass of flame, and 
frantically rushed round the stage, to the terror of 
all spectators, who were paralysed with horror 
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and alarm at the occurrence. Mario alone re- 
tained sufficient presence of mind to seize the 
unhappy girl and to endeavour to crush out the 
flames, but without avail. He was severely 
scorched in his efforts to save her. The injuries 
received were fatal, and Mdlle. Livry died. This 
catastrophe being inseparably associated in his 
memory with * Masaniello/ he never took part in 
the opera with any pleasure, although the principal 
character was one of his most picturesque and 
effective impersonations. 

Having said farewell to opera for the first and 
last time on July 19, 1871, Mario never returned 
to the stage in this country, although many 
tempting offers were made him to do so. He 
was sixty-one years old, and, when 'made up,' 
had still all the appearance of youth about him : 
his figure was unimpaired, and not a wrinkle 
betrayed his age. Had he chosen * to lag; 
superfluous on the stage,* he could have done so 
to his own pecuniary advantage, although, pro- 
bably, to the injury of the great reputation he had 
achieved ; but he was firm in his resolve to have 
quitted it for ever. He remained in England 
during 1871, and went to Florence on business 
in January the following year. His youngest 
daughter, Clelia (Mrs. Vaughan), passing through 
Paris to join him in Italy, was met by Strakosch, 
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the impresario, who suggested that a farewell 
toum^e should be made in America. The young 
lady promised to mention the suggestion to her 
father, and, upon arriving at the Villa Salviati, 
the matter was discussed between them, the 
result being that the terms offered by the manager 
were accepted. Mario and his daughter left the 
villa on August 15, 1872, for London, and ten 
days later he embarked at Liverpool for New 
York, accompanied by Strakosch, Carlotta Patti^ 
and other artists, forming the concert touring 
party. The tournde continued for six months, 
during which time all the principal towns in the 
States were visited. The poet Longfellow made 
Mario's acquaintance, and presented him with a 
photograph as a souvenir of their meeting. The 
tourists had a narrow escape in a severe railway 
accident. They returned to England, in April, 
1873, when Mario joined his daughters Rita and 
Clelia at Surbiton-on-Thames, where they had 
resided during his absence in America. 

In the month of November, 1873, Mario, ac- 
companied by his eldest and youngest daughters, 
Rita and Clelia, and their governess, Miss Guter- 
mann, left London for Frankfort. The marriage 
of his second daughter, Cecilia, with Mr. Godfrey 
Pearse, had taken place in February, 1872. 
Leaving his three travelling companions at 
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Frankfort, he preceded them to Rome to secure 
apartments for them. It had long been a cherished 
desire with him to visit the famous city. He 
was an archaeologist at heart ; such a place of 
abode had therefore great attractions for him, and 
was in every way suited to his tastes, which were, 
apart from music, essentially artistic. He was, 
moreover, a practical politician, who had con- 
tributed large sums of money towards the libera- 
tion and unification of Italy, and by so doing had 
completely impoverished himself. He had long 
since provided each of his daughters with a dowry, 
and subsequently, instigated by an irresistible amor 
di patria^ he had gradually parted with all the 
property he possessed, that he might support and 
encourage the Garibaldi movement by supplying 
it with funds. He rejoiced to contemplate upon 
his native soil the result of the sacrifices he had 
voluntarily made in its behalf — sacrifices which, 
among other possessions, included the Villa Sal- 
viati, together with all its valuable surroundings 
and costly contents. The time for a residence in 
Rome was favourable. The important sanitary 
measures of recent years to improve the health of 
the city had been then vigorously commenced, 
and Rome generally was being * put in order ' by 
the energetic action of the municipal authorities, 
stimulated in their efforts by the very unmistakable 
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and peremptory directions of the Italian Govern- 
ment. Mario took apartments in what is called 
the Strangers' Quarter of modern Rome, at a 
corner of the Piazza del Popolo. Upon his 
daughters joining him, they found a pleasant 
home prepared for their reception in a house 
looking out upon the Corso, and having at the 
back of it a church, into which, much to their 
surprise, his dressing-room on the second floor 
opened and formed a kind of pew. In this room 
he could attend mass, if so disposed, en robe de 
chambre, unseen by the congregation below. The 
fumes of incense often mingled with clouds of 
tobacco-smoke in the room, and typified the 
strange association of sacred and secular prac- 
tices carried on within the walls of the Roman 
dwelling. 

Each day brought some fresh subject of interest 
to Mario in his new abode. He made acquaint- 
ance with all concerned in the improvements going 
on, and especially with those who were in any way 
interested in the excavations in progress in dif- 
ferent parts of the city. The museums were open 
to him without 2Siy permesso other than his nan^e 
being required ; he became known at the studios, 
and his opinion of art-work was eagerly sought 
for by the sculptors and painters to whom he 
happened to be introduced.' It is not, however, 
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true, as has been often stated, that he ever held 
any appointment under the Italian Government. 
* His grateful country ** never" rewarded him by 
the modest and not very remunerative post of 
conservator at one of the public museums of 
Rome/ nor in any other way during his lifetime. 
Nothing delighted him more than to conduct 
friends or strangers to the places of interest he 
had discovered, and he would explain the remark- 
able features of the city with all the volubility of 
an enthusiastic cicerone. 

He withstood the heat of a Roman summer, 
and ' while every house in the street had every 
shutter closed to keep out the July sun, and his 
daughters, as they own, were complaining of the 
intense heat, he would be in his sitting-room at 
work upon an oil-painting of his brother, General 
Carlo di Candia, with the window open, declaring 
that it was often much hotter in London. He 
was a great favourite with the present King and 
Queen of Italy, then Prince Umbertoand Princess 
Margherita of Savoy. At the request of the 
Princess, Mario presented his daughters to her at 
the Quirinal Palace, and they afterwards attended 
the court receptions and dances there with him. 
During the winter of 1874, a fancy-dress ball was 
given by the Princess Jeano, for which Mario 
designed the costume for Prince Umberto, as well 
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as the costumes of several of the other guests. 
Again, in the summer of 1882, in the Grand 
Tournament, held in the Borghese Gardens, he 
had to exercise his skill and experience in costume 
in designing a dress for the young Prince of 
Naples, and another for his great friend the Prince 
Ladislas Odescalchi. 

Finding Rome agree with him, and that he 
could live there upon his limited means in com- 
parative ease and comfort, he decided to make it 
his headquarters, and having done so, visited 
England on three occasions only. He came to 
London in 1875 to give his daughter Clelia away 
in marriage, and again in 1876, when, having 
heard of the birth of his first grandchild, he un- 
expectedly arrived at Winchester, saying he could 
not resist the temptation of making the acquaint- 
ance of the little stranger, and bringing with him 
a handsome christening robe for it. 

He told his daughter, Mrs. Vaughan, it was the 
greatest joy he had known since her mother's 
death, and that to have a grandchild was indeed a 
happiness to him, adding, as she well remembers," 
' Now that you have a child of your own, you will 
better understand my great love for you all.' 

He returned to England again for the last time 
in 188 1 with Prince Odescalchi. It was another 
flying visit, and caused great surprise to his 
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belongings, who had received no notice of his 
arrival. Those friends who then met the hale and 
handsome old gentleman, with a ruddy com- 
plexion and flowing white beard, hardly recog- 
nised in him the graceful tenor of days gone by. 
It was Mario, nevertheless, the same in manner 
and gesture, and always the same in gentleness 
and kindness as he had ever been towards those 
with whom he was familiar. It is a singular 
circumstance that during this, his last sojourn in 
London, he lived in Bury Street, St. James's, 
where he had stayed when he first came to 
England. 

One object in coming to London on this occasion 
was to see and thank those who had taken an active 
part in raising and contributing to a testimonial, by 
means of which he was enabled to live in Rome 
without appealing to 'his grateful country' for a 
post under Government. A concert had been 
given for him at St James's Hall on May 29, 1878. 
Madame Nilsson, Madame Trebelli, Mr. Santley, 
and other artists volunteered their services, and 
Mr. Sims Reeves, not being able to sing, sent 
a cheque for a hundred guineas. The Italian 
singers on this occasion were conspicuous by their 
absence. His coming to England in August, 
1 88 1, was as great a surprise to himself as to his 
daughters, who only knew it by a telegram from 
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him when he had arrived in London. H is friend, 
Prince Odescalchi, one day in Rome went to him 
and told him ' to put a few things together ; he 
was to take a short trip with him.' He naturally 
thought it meant a iour de plaisir^ to be limited to 
Italy, when, to his surprise, he soon found himself 
travelling toward Paris. When there, Mario said 
he must telegraph to his children in London, they 
being so near ; but the Prince would not let him, 
saying it was a surprise he meant to give them 
and give him, and he was not to do anything until 
he reached London, consequently he had to pro- 
mise his kind friend, who wished to afford him the 
happiness of seeing those he loved, that he would 
not telegraph. 

Subscriptions to the testimonial from his English 
friends continued to pour in, until an amount was 
realized which, with capital from other sources, 
yielded some few hundred pounds per annum — 
not a princely income, truly, for one who had had 
such large sums at his command, but still sufficient 
to provide the modest comforts he required to 
satisfy him. He never complained, nor did he 
ever forget the kindness shown to him in this 
matter of the testimonial. As a correspondent 
says, * In all the troubles he experienced, no one 
ever heard him murmur; he bore reverses patiently, 
and with characteristic philosophy. Few people 
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knew how sensitive he was to kindness.* Upon 
his return to Rome Mario passed much of his 
time at Palo, the residence of Prince Odelscalchi, 
and at the Quirinal — ^the royal palace — where the 
King and Queen of Italy always graciously re- 
ceived him. The only time he ever sang in Italy 
was to the Queen, on one occasion at the Qui- 
rinal, in compliance with the urgent desire of 
her Majesty. The song was Schubert's Serenade, 
which may be taken as having been the last 
melody he ever sang. The listener and the song 
were appropriate to such an occasion. By the 
advice of the Marchesa del Grillo, better known 
as Madame Ristori, the famous tragedian, a resi- 
dent in Rome, and one of his intimate friends, 
Mario went into rooms on the second floor 
of No. 176, Via di Ripetta, overlooking the 
Tiber. 

' In June, 1882, he had been staying at Palo, 
and, during a very hot day, he took his accus- 
tomed cold bath, and hurried directly afterwards 
to the station, there to return to Rome. He 
suddenly felt ill, and fainted, and was taken back 
to Palo, where he remained in a precarious state, 
and was for hours delirious. His condition for 
days gave grave anxiety, and he only just escaped 
a severe attack of pneumonia.' He rallied from 
this attack, but was told by his medical adviser to 
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be very careful in avoiding exposure to any 
extreme temperature. He seems to have given 
but little heed to the advice, for in December he 
ventured out in the bleakest storm of wind and 
rain. He went to the Cafd Morteo on Tuesday, 
December 4, and remained there until late in the 
evening, surrounded by a coterie of his friends, 
who accompanied him home. They remonstrated 
with him for not wrapping up more warmly in 
such inclement weather, but he laughed at their 
reproaches, and spoke of his having braved the 
climate of Russia, which he declared was far worse 
in winter than that of Rome. The next day 
bronchitis had set in. Mr. W. G. Cusins, Master of 
the Music to the Queen, who was the last English- 
man to see Mario, gives me the following account 
of what afterwards occurred : 

* Last winter I was some weeks in Rome,' says 
Mr. Cusins, * and had promised myself the 
pleasure of calling upon Mario, but, being told he 
was at Palo, I for some time did not go to his 
house. At length, on Sunday, December 9, I 
heard he had been seen in Rome. I was pre- 
vented calling the next day, but went to his 
lodgings. No. 16, Via Leoncino, on the Tuesday, 
and found he had left there some six months 
before, and I was directed to a house in the Via 
di Ripetta. Arriving there, I was informed by 
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the portolano, or doorkeeper, that he inhabited 
rooms on the second floor, and that he was at 
home, but seriously ill. It was after five' in the 
afternoon. Ascending the staircase, his habitation 
was easily recognised by a large oval brass plate, 
with the name '* Candia** broadly engraved upon 
it, being affixed to the door. I rang, and the door 
was quickly opened by a manservant, by whom I 
was told that his master was at home, but could 
see no one, being ill in bed. While I was making 
further inquiry, a stranger came out of the room 
facing the hall-door. This proved to be the Com- 
mendatore Cottrau, an old friend of Mario. He 
took my card, and asked me to walk into the 
dining-room — a well-furnished apartment. An 
easel, with a canvas upon it, paint-brushes and 
palette in one corner, modelling implements in 
another, numerous books lying about in well- 
ordered confusion, sufficiently indicated the tastes 
and habits of the occupier of the room. A full- 
length life-size portrait, in oil, decorated the wall 
on each side of the fireplace ; a half-length life- 
size portrait of Giulia Grisi hung on another wall. 
The two companion pictures by the fireplace were 
portraits of Mario's father and mother— a hand- 
some couple, the lady especially being remarkably 
attractive in appearance. ** He is very ill," said 
Signor Cottrau, addressing me ; " if you will wait 
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a moment I will take your card to him — he may 
wish to see you." Having offered me a chair, 
Signor Cottrau opened the door of an adjoining 
room, and presently I heard Mario in a very 
husky voice mention me by name, and request his 
friend Cottrau to bid me enter. I went to him and 
found him propped up in bed with pillows, suffer- 
ing acutely from difficulty in breathing. We 
shook hands, and I observed that his grasp was 
still apparently that of a healthy man, although he 
talked with considerable effort. His first inquiry 
was after her Majesty the Queen. He spoke 
with gratitude of the Queen and of the English 
nation generally, and I felt that my visit as an 
Englishman gave him intense pleasure in what 
he knew to be his last moments. Subsequently, 
Commendatore Cottrau assured me he constantly 
spoke of his attachment to England, and often 
mentioned some of his fellow artists, such as Sims 
Reeves and Santley. Fearing our conversation 
might fatigue him, I did not prolong my visit 
beyond a few minutes, and then left him. I was 
greatly affected on reaching the street, for I felt 
he was dying ; and, indeed, it appears the doctors 
had told him so some hours previously. When I 
saw him his mind was perfectly clear, and he 
appeared to be as strong as ever, apart from the 
affection of the lungs and heart. I had said I 
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would call to inquire the following morning, but 
after dinner I could not rest, and went round to 
Signor Rotoli, who did not know even that he 
was ill, so quiet and secluded was his life in the 
ancient city. Rotoli and I went together to hear 
what news there was, and we both were gready 
shocked and distressed to learn that he had been 
dead nearly an hour. I had seen him at half-past 
five — he died at 7.50. We went up and found 
one of his nephews in the bedroom where the 
great artist had breathed his last, and we stayed 
with him nearly half an hour, talking over the 
past of his gifted uncle. During the afternoon he 
had given directions respecting the disposal of his 
few possessions. His pictures, books, and house- 
hold furniture he distributed among his daughters. 
A small house belonging to him, at Cagliari, he 
left to his sister for her life, and then to his 
nephew. His wardrobe and articles of personal 
use he gave to his housekeeper and her husband, 
who had been his valet. I telegraphed the sad 
news to Windsor, and on the following evening 
received reply from Mr. Sahl, one of her Majesty's 
secretaries, as follows : 

* *' Her Majesty with sincere regret has heard of 
Signor Mario's death, and wishes you if possible 
to assist at his funeral, and to place a wreath upon 
his grave in the Queen's name." 
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' The temporary interment, strangely enough, 
remembering what had been his view of such 
matters, was arranged for Thursday, December 13, 
at 10 a. m. In so short a time, and at such a 
season of the year, I had the greatest difficulty to 
carry out the Queen's commands respecting the 
wreath. All the flowers to be had in Rome were 
monopolized by the English residents and by his 
other admirers, and it was only by mentioning 
that a wreath must be had for the Queen of 
England that I succeeded in obtaining a wreath 
such as I wished, which ultimately proved to be 
perhaps one of the largest ever made. I attended 
the mournful ceremony from its commencement to 
the end. The small bed-chamber in which Mario 
died was lighted with four large wax tapers. The 
last offices to the dead had been fulfilled, according 
to the custom in Italy, and he lay in his coffin in 
full evening dress, polished boots, white cravat, 
and white kid gloves, with a small crucifix in his 
hands, which were crossed on his breast. A 
wreath of fresh flowers had been placed on his 
breast, and his countenance had assumed a much 
more youthful and serene appearance than when 
I last saw him in life. He almost looked like the 
Mario of the old and well-remembered days. We 
retired to the adjoining room while the coffin was 
conveyed below into the street, where a walking 
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funeral procession was formed of monks, priests, 
and those picturesque mourners, the members of 
the Confraternitk, headed by Signor Mancini, the 
Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, a representative 
of their Majesties the King and Queen of Italy, 
and myself, as commanded by her Majesty the 
Queen of England.* 

The church of San Rocco, in which the funeral 
service was performed, faces the house, 176, Via 
di Ripetta, and a short detour was made by the 
procession round the Via de' Pontefici, returning 
by the Vicolo delle Colonelle and the Via di 
Frezza into the Via di Ripetta. There was a 
large and distinguished following. The previous 
day a placard with a border indicative of the 
solemn character of the announcement had been 
posted throughout the city by the St. Cecilia 
Academy. It read as follows : 

R. ACCADEMIA DI S. CECILIA, 

IJERI CESSAVA DI VIVERE, 

DON GIOVANNI DI CANDIA, 

Che, sotto il nome di MARIO, tanta gloria accrebbe all' arte del 
Canto Italiano. 

I soci della R. Accademia di S. Cecilia sono pregati de rendere 
gli estremi onori al grande artista, intervenendo al funebre accom- 
pagno, cbe muoverk dall' abitazione dell' estinto, Via di Ripetta, 
No. 176, domani Giovedl, alle ore 10 antemeridiane. 

Dalla residenza Accademica, il 12 Dicembre, 1883. 

La Presidenza. 
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(Translation,) 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF ST. CECILIA, 

DEPARTED THIS LIFE YESTERDAY, 

DON GIOVANNI DI CANDIA, 

Who, under the name of MARIO, added so much glory to the art 
of Italian Song. 

The members of the Royal Academy of St. Cecilia are requested 
to pay the last tribute of respect to the great artist by joining the 
funeral cortege, which will move from the house of the deceased, 
No. 176, Via di Ripetta, to-morrow, Thursday, at the hour of 
10 a.m. 

Issued from the Academic residence, 12th December, 1883. 

The Presidency. 

The response to this request was very general. 
Among those who joined the funeral procession, 
and crowded the church of San Rocco, were the 
Marquis di Villa Marina, Prince Odescalchi, Com. 
Cottrau, Mdlle. Donadio, and other artists of the 
Costanzi and Argentina Theatres ; Strakosch, the 
tenor Clodio, the tenor De Bassini, Maestro 
Vera, Maestro Marchetti, Mr. Errington, Maestro 
Morroni, and very many others, as well as several 
English ladies, who, with Mdlle. Donadio, brought 
flowers in profusion to place upon the coffin, which 
bore the simple inscription : * Don Giovanni di 
Candia.' It was not a musical service with chorus, 
orchestra, and singers, but mass was chanted 
by the monks in the most impressive manner. 
The church was crowded, and the whole ceremony 
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was of some hours' duration. Mrs. Godfrey 
Pearse telegraphed that the funeral should be 
delayed until her arrival in Rome, but it was 
judged impossible to accede to her wish in this 
respect, as it was too late to defer the immediate 
closing of the coffin with any safety. 

The correspondent to whom I have already 
referred writes : * I have been assured that his 
mind was perfectly clear almost to the very end, 
and that he was perfectly happy, and resigned to 
go to all those he had loved and lost ; the only 
regret he expressed was for his children, at the 
grief they would suffer, several times saying 

" Pauvre ," mentioning them by name ; also 

Mr. Ffrench, an old attached friend of his, whom 
he was expecting in Rome, and for whom he had 
been preparing a room. He several times said 
" Pauvre Ffrench." Prince Odescalchi's mother 
asked as a favour that he should see her confessor, 
with which desire he complied cheerfully. The 
father confessor, after leaving the room, with tears 
rolling down his cheeks, said he had attended 
many a death-bed, but had never met with a spirit 
more calmly prepared to leave the world. Quite 
towards the end his mind was a little confused, 
and he mistook the doctor for Signor Bacelli, the 
Director of the Excavation on the Palatine Hill, 
with whom he had had some discussion as to the 
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identification of a temple which had lately been 
discovered.' As soon as his death became known 
at Cagliari, Mario's native town, very strenuous 
measures were taken to obtain the permission of 
his family that he might be removed there for 
permanent interment. The Italian Government 
was induced to use its influence in support of the 
appeal, the . result of which was that the much 
desired consent was at length obtained. The 
arrangements for the removal and reception of 
the remains were on a very splendid scale, and 
undertaken entirely at the expense of Government. 
A man-of-war was put into commission for the pur- 
pose. Upon the arrival of the vessel at Cagliari, 
with the remains on board, all shops in the 
town were closed, and the ceremony of reinter- 
ment, which took place on Wednesday in Passion 
Week, was conducted with the most impressive 
and elaborate solemnity. Over the open grave 
long and eloquent orations were spoken, in which 
eulogistic allusions were made to Don Giovanni 
di Candia, the world-famous singer Mario, as a 
noble-hearted patriot who had freely given his 
wealth to aid the great national scheme of liberating 
Italy. And thus tardily 'his grateful country* 
did honour to him, when he no longer required 
any acknowledgment of the sacrifices he had 
made in its behalf 
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MARIO! 

DIED DECEMBER II, 1883. 

From ^Punch^ 

Voice of the golden past ! The Stage grows dark, 

The End has come, and slow the curtain falls. 
Mario is dead ! It cannot be, for, hark ! 

His name is echoed in repeated calls. 
Long we have lost him, but fond memory slips 

Back to the days his song so glorified ; 
His magric fame falls from a thousand lips — 

Music grew dumb the day that Mario died ! 

Knight of the silver song ! Who can forget 
Your Almaviva? — for his beauty glows 

In recollection — ah ! the grand duet 
With glorious Grisi in The Huguenots I 

* Ah I mio Fernando !' that was song sublime, 

And Favoritds ecstasy complete, 
When, with a passion that has conquered time, 
The tyrant sword fell at your noble feet I 

King of the hearts of all ! With folded arms. 
As white-robed priest, by Leonora's cell 

You stand in fancy, whilst the myriad charms 
Come with love-music and your magic spell I 

* Angiol' d'Amor* !* that was the song you sung 

In tragic torture of accented pain, 

Mario, my master, would that we were young, 

To see enchanted women weep again ! 

4 
Man of the deathless voice ! How they will greet 

The lost companion who returns to them — 
Rubini and Giuglini, honey-sweet. 

Will swell the chorus for your requiem. 
When the last portals to be passed by men 

Are fired with melody — amidst the glow 
Song*s immortality will triumph, then 

Grisi at last will meet her Mario ! 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SISTERS MARCHISIO. 

When following the career of an impresario, I 
was usually kept informed of what was going on 
in the world of art abroad by the numberless 
papers sent me by artists engaged at the different 
Continental theatres. It was amusing to notice 
the familiarity with which the editors of the foreign 
art journals spoke of the debutants, correspondents, 
and others they condescended to mention. A 
criticism from Milan referred to a young tenor in 
very wary terms. * He is/ said the editor, * a 
singer of greater promise than any we ever met. 
We shall not decide as to his merits or failings 
until we know positively how he keeps the pro- 
mises he makes/ the meaning of which dubious 
sentence being that the editor had not received 
the fee due to him from the tenor for a favourable 
criticism. The following is an example of how 
some of the Italian journals, thirty years ago, 
called in their subscriptions : 
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Correspondence. 

THE CROSS OF SAVOY. 

To Messrs. Giuseppe Biozzi and Carlo Biondi Perelli. A happy 
New Year to you, and may you remember to pay the ten francs 
you owe us. 

Naples. — Signor Settimio Malvezzi. You are requested to send 
the subscriptions for which we have applied so often. 

Messina. — Signora Antonietta Montenegro. As you are now 
flourishing in art, we beg to remind you of the fifty francs you 
owe us. 

Ancona. — Signor Ermanno Cinti, baritone, and Signor G. C.» 
bass. We are tired of waiting, and request you will not keep us 
trotting after you, as is your custom ! 

Paris. — Signor Mauro Masina, theatrical agent We are still 
waiting for the subscriptions you owe us, and of which you have a 
correct account. It is quite time the account was settled. 

It must be borne in mind that the names thus 
publicly mentioned are, or were, well known in 
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the Italian theatrical world. What would be the 
fate of an English editor who called upon his 
defaulting subscribers in a similar fashion ? 

In former days there were several * customs of 
the country ' observed in Italy, which, it is to be 
hoped, have now been discontinued. I have more 
than once been deceived by that which was known 
as an Italian engagement — sl document showing 
on the face of it a much larger sum than that 
which the artist was to receive — a conspiracy, in 
fact, between the impresario and the artist to 
hoodwink any foreign manager to whom the 
document might be shown. On signing the con- 
tract, the artist gave a receipt for the sum in 
excess, and kept the contract to serve his own 
purposes, all' estero^ that is to say abroad. 

When a singer proves to you in writing that he 
has been paid thousands of francs, you hesitate to 
offer him hundreds. At least, I did before I was 
aware of the custom in question. Now I think of 
it, the custom may not be altogether unknown in 
this country, where monster sums are sometimes 
spoken of as being paid to artists. Whenever I 
hear of such, I am reminded of my experience of 
the Italian engagement so called ; I always com- 
pare probable receipts according to the capacity 
of rooms, with positive expenses, and often the 
comparison leads me to believe the monster sums 
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are only so much dust thrown in the eyes of the 
public to give importance to the impresario's 
undertaking and enhance the value, in a pecuniary 
sense, of the artist concerned. 

The Sisters Marchisio needed no such surrep- 
titious means to make a name. They carried 
about no Italian engagement as a guarantee of 
their exceptional worth. The talent and acquire- 
ments they possessed aroused fresh enthusiasm 
wherever the two unassuming artistes were heard. 

* Carlotta and Barbara Marchisio were born at 
Turin, and were descended from a family of ac- 
complished artists, which included musicians of no 
mean ability. One brother, Antonio Marchisio, 
was a composer of note, and another, Joseph, a 
pianist of the first class. From their very earliest 
years both sisters manifested extraordinary apti- 
tude for music, and this was encouraged by the 
brothers. Antonio gave them all the instruction 
in his power, and when he and Joseph discovered 
that both Carlotta and Barbara in their extreme 
youth had beautiful voices, they placed them 
under the most efficient singing masters. In a 
brief space of time they became the vocal wonders 
of their native place, and were sought for with the 
utmost eagerness at the mansions of the aris- 
tocracy. After restricting their performance for 
several years to the concert- room, the sisters 
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were at last induced to essay the stage, and here 
a new career of honour and prosperity opened for 
them. They visited the chief cities of Italy and 
Spain, and sang at all the principal theatres, in- 
cluding the Scala at Naples, the Fenice at Venice, 
the first opera-houses at Rome, Turin, and Trieste. 
Fame crowned them wherever they appeared.' 

The personal appearance of the sisters was more 
intelligent than prepossessing. Short in stature, 
more or less swarthy of complexion, with features 
decidedly expressive, if not beautiful ; however in- 
different the impression they made on being first 
seen, it was quickly forgotten and effaced by the 
most ardent admiration on their voices being 
heard. The power of music then prevailed, and 
seemed to inspire their presence with its loftiest 
attributes. I never met with more simple-hearted, 
homely people. In the midst of the furore and 
excitement their splendid singing invariably 
brought about, they showed no sign of ostenta- 
tion or pretence, and seemed profoundly grateful 
for every word of encouragement and praise. 
Fiorentino, having convinced himself of their 
exceptional merit, spoke of their performances 
at the Grand Opera in Paris in glowing terms 
of rapture. 

The sisters came to me in January, 1862, when 
I arranged with Edward Land for their d^but to 
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be made at two concerts announced in his name at 
St. James's Hall : 

* Evening orchestral concert, on Thursday, 
January 2, 1862, to commence at eight o'clock; 
and a grand morning concert, on Saturday, 
January 4th, to commence at two o'clock ; when 
the celebrated vocalists, Mdlle/ Carlotta Marchisio 
(soprano), and Mdlle. Barbara Marchisio (con- 
tralto), from the Grand Opera, Paris, and the 
principal Continental cities, will have the honour 
of making their first appearances in this country, 
assisted by the following eminent artistes : Miss 
Ellen Conran (her first appearance in London 
since her return from Italy), and Mdlle. Dario, 
Mr. Swift, Mr. Aspa, and Mr. Walter Bolton 
(primo tenore of the Teatro Reale, Lisbon, and 
the principal Italian theatres), Signor Eugenio 
Cosselli, and Signor Ciampi.* 

No greater success was ever achieved by any 
singers than the Marchisios met with when they 
sang in London. 

More fortunate than I had been, they succeeded 
in persuading Rossini to compose a duet expressly 
for them, as well as to write several cadenze 
to the famous * Semiramide ' duets especially 
adapted to display their voices. The new duet 
was brought me with many kind messages from 
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the famous Maestro, saying it was meant to ex- 
press the great interest he took in the reception 
of the two singers in England. 

At the termination of a long and successful pro- 
vincial tour, the sisters sang at Her Majesty's 
Theatre in opera on May 2, 1862. I was anxious 
they should appear together in * Norma,' but that 
opera belonging to the repertoire of Thdrese 
Titiens, then prima donna at Her Majesty's, it 
was necessary to obtain her consent before any 
announcement could be made. I wrote to Titiens 
and asked her to relinquish her claim to the role. 
In reply she told me very firmly that at no theatre 
at which she might be engaged should any soprano 
but herself sing the part of ' Norma.' 

The refusal was not kind, nor was it in accord- 
ance with the artistic temperament usually dis- 
played by Titiens. It did not prevent the sisters 
producing immense effect in the ' Semiramide.' 
The opera was splendidly put upon the stage. 
Under the direction of Arditi, it was rendered by 
band and chorus in admirable style. Gassier, as 
Assur, surprised everyone by his dignified assump- 
tion of the r6le, and the amazing flexibility of his 
voice. The florid passages with which the music 
for Assur abounds were given by Gassier with 
truly astonishing facility and accuracy. Signor 
Laterza, a first-rate basso, made his d^but as 
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Oroe, and played the part with becoming stateli- 
ness ; Bettini, the tenor, was to have appeared as 
Idreno, which character, at the last moment, was 
creditably represented by Mr. Walter Bolton. 
The sisters met with a rapturous reception, and 
were unanimously eulogized next day by the 
London press. Their songs and duets in the 
opera created a sensation to which the cadenze 
and fioriture added by Rossini contributed in no 
slight degree. Such vocal fireworks for two voices 
were never heard on any previous occasion, and 
have certainly not been attempted since by any 
other duet singers. During the sojourn of the 
Marchisios in London, Carlotta, the soprano, and 
Eugenio Cosselli were married. The wedding 
took place one morning at an early hour at a 
small Roman Catholic chapel near Baker Street. 
I was invited to attend the ceremony, which was 
carried out quietly in the presence of a few friends, 
and also to ' assist * at the wedding-breakfast — an 
unostentatious, but remarkably merry function. I 
grieve to say, not long after her marriage Carlotta 
died. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SOPHIE CRUVELLT AND TAMBERLIK. 

The vivacious, witty, humorous Charles Mathews 
gave his entertainment, entitled ' At Home,' with 
me in the autumn of 1862. I engaged J. L. 
Hatton to accompany the celebrated comedian, 
and the combination of the two afforded a highly 
amusing programme, which everywhere proved 
attractive. During the tour, Charles Mathews 
played a round of his most popular characters at 
some of the provincial theatres. His good spirits 
were inexhaustible, and sometimes exuberant at 
the most inconvenient hours. When others were 
going to rest, Charles Mathews was always at his 
best, and provokingly fresh and lively. He took 
care of himself, prepared for evening work by a 
sound siesta every afternoon, and was consequently 
wide awake at a time when ordinary mortals were 
more or less inclined to sleep. He was a polished 
conversationalist — one who told a story with 
dramatic and irresistible effect. He took a 
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humorous, and at the same time cynical, view of 
all things. On one occasion he turned aside a 
cause of quarrel between me and Buckstone, I 
like to think intentionally, at any rate very fortu- 
nately. Buckstone had vacated a house which 
my brother-in-law, George Denny, wished to take. 
The house belonged to Buckstone. and George 
Denny wrote me for an introduction to him. I 
replied, and enclosed my card with a few words 
on it, writing, at the same time, to say, that as 
Buckstone was as deaf as a post, George Denny 
would do well to communicate what he required 
by letter before seeing him. Buckstone had the 
strongest possible objection to any allusion being 
made to his infirmity, which was, nevertheless, 
too evident to be ignored. On the stage those 
acting with him had often to remind him of the 
part he was playing by pulling his sleeve and 
pointing to the costume he might have on, and 
thus prevent him wandering into the dialogue of 
some other play. But he was most sensitive on 
the subject of his deafness. Imagine then his 
indignation at receiving my card of introduction 
together with the letter I had written George 
Denny privately. Both were sent him through 
some inadvertence. 

Charles Mathews and Chippendale were in his 
room at the Hay market Theatre when the in- 
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discreet enclosure was read, and their account of 
Buckstone s fury and of his remarks was by no 
means complimentary to me. He abused me 
roundly, and vowed he would be avenged. During 
the evening, when the storm was succeeded by a 
calm, Charles Mathews suggested an appointment 
should be made with George Denny, at which 
Buckstone should suppose Denny to be deaf. 
The suggestion was readily adopted. It gratified 
Buckstone's sense of humour, and he regained 
his temper in anticipation of the practical joke. 
The meeting took place. The shouting of Buck- 
stone at George Denny, and of George Denny at 
Buckstone, was heard all over the neighbourhood. 
The louder one screamed, the louder screamed the 
other. It ended by both of them being so hoarse 
as to be unable to continue, and by their having 
to take to writing by mutual consent. I met Buck- 
stone soon afterwards, when he declared he had 
enjoyed himself with my brother-in-law immensely. 

About this time, in order to give increased 
attraction to Italian operas in the provinces, I 
organized a party consisting of artists who had 
not been heard in this country out of London, 
but whose reputation had become widely spread. 
Sophie Cruvelli was my prima donna, Tamberlik 
my primo tenore, two gifted singers, whose charac- 
teristics were exceptional. 
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Cruvelli was a handsome brunette, with a 
powerful soprano voice and great dramatic energy. 
Her features were expressive, and on the stage 
vividly impressed every beholder with the meaning 
they intended to convey. In comedy, the most 
fascinating smiles played about her countenance, 
lighting up her laughing eyes, showing her ruddy 
lips and pearly teeth. In tragedy her brows con- 
tracted, her eyes flashed fire, she appeared the 
very incarnation of satanic rage. Fidelio was 
her best impersonation, and no finer representa- 
tion of the character, as regards both singing 
and acting, than that which Cruvelli gave has 
been known. Of her influence in tragedy upon 
others, we had an instance at the Dublin Theatre 
Royal during the performance of * Norma.* Before 
appearing in this opera, Giulia Grisi invariably 
made the acquaintance of Normas children in 
order to conciliate them ; if novices, and new to 
the stage, they were always sent for to her 
dressing-room, to be caressed and regaled with 
sweetmeats, and to be assured that no harm 
should come to them if they behaved well, did as 
they were told, and remained on the couch they 
were to occupy quietly, no matter what might go 
on around them — a very necessary introduction 
to the violence with which Norma has to threaten 
her offspring. Cruvelli took no such precaution. 
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The children were afraid of her when she pre- 
sented them to Adalgisa, Before the scene in 
which Norma attempts to slay them they were 
placed on the couch by their anxious parents — 
a stage-carpenter and his wife — with strict injunc- 
tions not to move. The parents retire to* the side 
scenes. The curtain rises. Norma enters, flourish- 
ing a dagger and looking demoniacal. She sings 
a few notes of declamatory recitative, rushes up 
the stage flourishing the dagger over them, and 
threatens her offspring with instant death. The 
contracted brows, flashing eyes, and impending 
dagger are more than youthful human nature can 
stand. The children are frightened out of their 
wits : they scream, tumble off" the couch, and toddle 
off" the stage into their parents* arms as fast 
as their little legs can carry them. Cruvelli, 
forgetting all about ' Norma,* sits down on the 
couch convulsed with laughter, joined in heartily 
by the audience. 

Sophie Cruvelli was an anomaly: highly nervous, 
and with an artistic temperament fully, and some- 
times painfully, developed, she was more in- 
different to danger than anyone I ever knew. At 
Liverpool we were in a hansom cab together, and 
about to alight at the Adelphi Hotel. The driver 
had loosened rein, when the horse bolted, rushed 
down the street facing the hotel, and fell against 
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the railings at the end of the street. We incurred 
considerable risk of being injured. Cruvelli never 
stirred — never uttered a word. The horse was 
struggling on the ground, and I thought the cab 
would be kicked to pieces, when she turned round 
to me quite undisturbed, saying calmly : ' Faut-il 
descendre ?' 

Again, in Dublin, when we drove out to the 
Pigeon House Wall to enjoy a constitutional, our 
horse stumbled and fell upon the drawbridge 
across the moat surrounding the fort. I was on 
one side of the car, Cruvelli on the other, the driver 
perched up on the seat between us. The sides of 
the car hung over the moat. The driver could 
not get down, there was no space for him on which 
to stand. The horse fortunately lay perfectly 
still ; had it not done so, we must have been pre- 
cipitated into the depth below us. The picket in 
the guard-house, seeing our difficulty, came and 
rendered most timely assistance. The soldiers 
dragged the horse and car bodily off the draw- 
bridge. There never was a more narrow escape 
from falling into a ditch. Cruvelli evinced the 
greatest coolness, expressed no alarm by word 
or sign, watched the efforts of the soldiers with 
evident interest, and thanked them with her most 
gracious smiles. And yet with all this self- 
possession and apparent firmness of character, 
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she could be — I hesitate to use the word — 
capricious. 

It is related of her that when in Paris she sent 
word one afternoon to the theatre to say she 
should not sing. The medico of the opera-house 
was deputed to ascertain the cause of her indispo- 
sition. 

* But you are not ill, mademoiselle V he ex- 
claimed, on seeing his patient. 

* No/ replied Cruvelli ; M am not ill, but I do 
not feel inclined to go out. I have invited some 
friends to dinner, and I shall pay the forfeit.' 

' You are extravagant, young lady,' observed 
the medico ; * five thousand francs is a large sum 
to pay.' 

* Five thousand francs I' cried mademoiselle ; 
* that is indeed too much. I thought the forfeit 
was much less. I will sing.' 

And the dinner-party was postponed in favour 
of the opera. 

Occasionally I had experience of that disin- 
clination to go out on the part of Sophie Cruvelli, 
although in most instances it was overcome by a 
little persuasion. In order to take every care of her, 
I begged Dr. Rawdon Macnamara to accompany 
us as medical adviser on our tour through Ireland. 
My best of friends acceded to the request, and 
kept my prima donna in good health, and every- 
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one else in capital spirits, all the time he was with 
us. He proved, as he always proves, a splendid 
tonic to those about him, and protected us all, 
and my interests especially, by attacking the 
slightest symptom of migraine or caprice with 
vigour and success. 

Tamberlik and the doctor were great allies. 
The famous tenor visited the hospitals and 
museums of Dublin under Rawdon Macnamara's 
guidance, and took interest in all he saw. He 
was a most amiable man ; I never knew him out 
of temper, and I have known him tried by cir- 
cumstances well adapted to test the proverbial 
temper of a saint. He caught cold during the 
tour, and suffered from rheumatism in the back, 
otherwise lumbago, to cure which he declared the 
only remedy was a plaster of which he had the 
recipe. This we sent to the chemist, and the 
remedy was applied. 

While singing in the opera of * Ernani ' the same 
evening, Tamberlik complained of increased pain, 
and on returning to the hotel went immediately to 
his room. He refused to allow anyone to attend 
him, raying he knew from experience what to do, 
and preferred being alone. At night I was called 
up by one of the servants, who requested me to 
go to Tamberlik, as he was very ill. I found 
him lying across the bed moaning. A blister 
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had been supplied by the chemist instead of 
the plaster prescribed, and was punishing him 
terribly. Its action had been stimulated by the 
vigour of his performance and singing of * Ernani.' 
Having removed the cause of suffering, I managed 
to obtain some sweet oil and dressed the wound. 
The skin had broken, and the long impact of the 
blister on the raw surface underneath it must have 
caused most exquisite torture. Exhausted by the 
pain he had endured, as it gradually ceased he 
fell asleep, and in a few hours awoke in compara- 
tive ease. 

The chemist justified the blister-plaster, de- 
claring it was prepared strictly according to the 
Italian recipe, and as no one disputed his state- 
ment, there the matter remained. 

I was with him during the morning, when a 
message was brought me from the theatre neces- 
sitating a change of opera. Tamberlik overheard 
the message, and in order to extricate his impre- 
sario from a difficulty, insisted upon appearing as 
deputy for the tenor, who had sent me a medical 
certificate. I refused positively at first to allow 
him to do this, but the generous offer was so 
seriously and persistently repeated as to admit of 
no denial. In spite of all he had undergone, and 
the pain it must have caused him to put on thea- 
trical costume, he sang the part of Edgardo in 
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• Lucia ' that evening, and laughed at me when I 
attempted to thank him for his great kindness in 
doing so. The exertion of performing * Lucia ' 
exhausted him, and during the last scene, before 
Edgardo expires, he changed the text, and ap- 
proaching Dr. Macnamara, who was in a private 
box near the stage, sang : ' Dottore ! Dottore ! 
Venite subito se n6, io muoio ' (' Doctor, come 
quickly, I am dying*). Before leaving Dublin 
the doctor was presented by Tamberlik with a 
handsome silver tankard and salver bearing the 
inscription, * Tamberlik to his friend, Dr. Rawdon 
Macnamara, 1854.' On the salver a fish was 
<ingraved. *When I remonstrated,' says the 
doctor, * that a fish was not my crest,* he replied 
in his broken English, * It is that you should 
drink like one big fish out of that tankard.' 

Tamberlik thoroughly enjoyed the life of an 
artist. As a tenore robusto, or heroic tenor, I do 
not suppose he was ever excelled. His style of 
singing and declamation was broad and emphatic ; 
his action on the stage, although he was short 
in figure, dignified and intensely dramatic. As 
Otello he rivalled Salvini in manner and effect; 
as Arnold in * Guillaume Tell/ no tenor has ap- 
proached him. The tenor and bass duet, * Dove 
vai tu ?* with the impassioned phrase, *Ah! 
Mathilde,* in * Guillaume Tell,' as sung by Tam- 
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berlik and Massol — the latter an excellent basso 
baritone of the French school — was a splendid 
example of vocal and dramatic art. 

The tremolo in Tamberlik s voice was a quality 
as to which opinion was divided. Many declared 
it gave increased effect to the sympathy of hie 
singing, while others condemned it as a decided 
defect. Impartial judgment would, I fancy, in a 
measure share both views, without siding with 
either. The tremolo was only audible in the 
higher notes. That Tamberlik did not approve 
of it himself was evident from the effort he made 
to conquer it. A difficult matter, I should say, 
physiologically speaking almost impossible. A 
tremolo, or trembling of the voice, may arise from 
one of two causes. It may be either the effect of 
a trembling of the column of air in the windpipe, 
when impinging upon the vocal cords in the 
apple of the throat, or of a trembling of one or 
other of the vocal cords. In either case the 
tremolo is almost beyond control, unless by careful 
attention to general health. That it is a nervous 
affection cannot, I think, be doubted ; that it does 
not affect all the voice, but only extreme sounds, 
is also indisputable ; and this latter fact points to 
the vocal cords rather than to the column of air 
as its source, although, indeed, the column of air 
may be abnormally agitated in producing a high 
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or low note from the vocal cord, and thus give 
an intermittent effect to the vibrations of the 
latter. Or if neither of these causes be admitted 
as its origin, the tremolo may arise from weakness 
or from some peculiar formation of the larynx and 
its cavities, or rather of the pharynx. It is a 
most interesting question, and one which I do not 
remember having seen dealt with hitherto by 
writers on the throat. 

In conversation Tamberlik spoke deliberately, 
if not slowly, and with a Roman accent. Although 
a man of strong impulse, I never knew him irrit- 
able nor depressed. He had an iron will, and 
exercised it chiefly in keeping control over him- 
self. His fancies were at times remarkable. 
A lamb he rescued from the butcher, when 
arrived at sheep's estate, became more for- 
midable than any watch-dog. It served its master 
at one and the same time as a foot- warmer and 
protector ; lay on his bed, and butted anyone 
^ho attempted to approach its lair with such 
vigour as to render a speedy retreat or special 
conciliation indispensable. 

To enable Tamberlik to inhale the sea-breezes 
and recruit his health after the blister episode, he 
and I stayed for a few days at Parry's Hotel, Salt 
Hill, the rest of the party still remaining at 
Morrisson's Hotel, Dublin. It was at the Salt 
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Hill bathing-place many years previously I learnt 
to swim — not a very interesting fact to you, pro- 
bably, but one I have good reason to recollect, 
owing to the transient excitement of the occasion. 
The bathing-place, as everyone knows, is in a 
corner of the stone wall adjoining Kingstown 
Harbour. The water is a good depth ; there was 
not at the time I speak of a rope nor any other 
such contrivance provided ; assistance was out of 
the way : you were handed your towels on pay- 
ment at the gate, and left to your own resources. 
Being accustomed as a boy to bathe off the shore 
at Brighton and elsewhere, I supposed, as a 
matter of course, if I gave the matter any thought 
at all, that the depth at all bathing- places was 
graduated, and that you could get at first into 
shallow water. My surprise may be imagined, 
although difficult to describe, when on stepping 
into the bath at Salt Hill I sank over head and 
ears. In sheer desperation I struck out, and 
luckily reached the stone steps on the opposite 
side of the bath. The unexpected dilemma and 
sousing, combined with having to save myself 
from drowning, gave me confidence, and from that 
day to this I have kept my head above water — 
when in the water, at any rate. 

Tamberlik would not bathe, but he came to see 
a compatriot, Signor Pierni, display skill as a 
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swimmer — a very foolish exhibition. Pierni 
declared he could swim like a duck, whereas a 
stone was buoyant to him. He was as much 
astonished as I had been formerly on taking water 
at Salt Hill, and was floundering about, crying for 
help, when I jumped in and pulled him out. 

While in Dublin I was invited by Dr. Haughton, 
the honorary curator of the Dublin Zoological 
Society, to a Saturday breakfast at the Zoological 
Gardens in Phoenix Park — a pleasant ceremony. 
Breakfast is served in the curator's room at 9 a.m., 
and round the table are gathered some ten or 
twenty of the doctor's friends, with whom he 
makes a tour of the Gardens when breakfast is 
over. I need not tell you that among the doctor's 
friends at home and abroad are all the scientific 
and distinguished men in Europe. Consequently 
an invitation to breakfast at the Dublin Zoo is an 
honour much coveted by every layman. It was a 
splendid morning ; the guests were more or less 
invigorated by the drive from town, and doing full 
justice to the matutinal fare provided for us, and 
conversation was brisk, when our host, who pre- 
sided over the cups and saucers, was interrupted 
by a keeper entering the room and addressing 
him in a whisper. 

* All right,' said Dr. Haughton aloud to the 
man ; * get one of the police bayonets, lash it 
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firmly to a long stick, and wait until I come. The 
elephant Prince/ he continued to us, as the keeper 
left the room, 'the elephant Prince is in the 
Plantation, and refuses to obey orders. It is the 
elephant Prince Alfred gave the Society on his 
return from India, and has proved a rogue. Two 
keepers have already been crushed by it, and now 
we have advertised for an unmarried man without 
encumbrance to attend upon it. We will have a 
look at Prince presently.' 

Breakfast at an end, we were requested by the 
doctor to follow him to the Plantation, a large 
space of ground, enclosed by a sunken fence, set 
apart for deer, oxen, and other animals. On our 
way thither we met the keeper with a bayonet at 
the end of a stick. In the Plantation we found 
the elephant, its proboscis high in the air, pawing 
the ground and trumpeting tremendously. Dr. 
Haughton, a short, determined-looking man, with 
a clean shaven face, gray hair, and spectacles, 
took the bayonet-stick from the keeper, passed 
through a gate in the fence, and walked up to the 
elephant. We were considerately placed in a 
coigne of vantage — the safe side of the fence — 
from which we could watch proceedings. David 
and Goliath, Jack and the giant Blunderbore, an 
Arab and a Pyramid, a Lilliputian and Gulliver, 
none presented ever such a contrast as did the 
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figure of the plucky doctor in front of the colossal 
brute. 

' Go back I* shouts the doctor, pointing vigor- 
ously to the elephant-house. ' Go back !' 

No notice is taken of the command. The pro- 
boscis is still held aloft, the pawing and trumpeting 
continue with greater fury than ever. The doctor 
goes nearer — his size apparently diminishing at 
every step he takes. He is at close quarters, and 
repeats the command, with not the slightest result. 
Presently, having watched his opportunity, he 
runs the bayonet up to the hilt into the fleshy and 
vulnerable part of the proboscis. A torrent of 
blood gushes forth. The elephant drops its trunk 
and shakes its head uneasily from side to side. 
One step forward, and it could crush its opponent 
like a fly. No such movement is made. 

* Go back P shouts the doctor again, and again 
the trumpeting begins. The proboscis is raised 
higher than ever, and the prodding is repeated. 
This time with effect. Prince evidently objects to 
the treatment, ignominiously turns tail, and trots 
off home. 

We congratulate the doctor upon his escape. 
To look at him, his pulse does not beat one throb 
the quicker for all the peril he has incurred. 

' That was nothing,' he tells us as we walk 
along, 'nothing to what occurred to me a few 
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months ago.' We eagerly gather round him as 
he continues : * One of the tigers was lame, and 
upon examination of its paw through the bars of 
the cage, I discovered that a claw was growing 
inwards into the ball of the foot, causing the poor 
brute great agony whenever it attempted to walk. 
I determined to excise the claw, and made my 
preparations accordingly. I obtained the assist- 
ance of five keepers. Three of the men I placed 
in front of the cage, and two behind. I showed 
them how to lasso the tiger by means of a rope 
which they held between them. Of course my 
patient strongly opposed the proceedings, and 
when tied down struggled hard to get loose. 
Being assured all was right and ready, and that 
the men would keep firm hold, I raised the bars 
of the cage. But I had made a great omission in 
my arrangements. I had not taken into account 
the tigress watching every movement in the cage 
adjoining. 1 had commenced operating when she 
managed to reach me. My hat fell off. Seeing 
this, my heroes — the five keepers — took fright, let 
go the rope, and fled. I was at the mercy of my 
patient. The tiger released itself and receded for 
the spring upon me, when by the inspiration of 
Providence I pulled down the bars, against which 
it gnashed and foamed with fury.' 

We were listening with bated breath, and 
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thought the incident at an end, when the doctor 
continued, pointing to a pin in his cravat : ' But I 
have the claw, you see/ 

We begged him to tell us how he managed to 
get it. 

* I called the men together and severely repri- 
manded them. And then I went to each end of 
the corridor, locked the doors, and put the keys 
in my pocket. *' Now," said I to the men, " I 
intend to perform this operation, whatever hap- 
pens. You will fix the lasso again, and if you let 
go the rope this time, I can escape, and you will 
be left to come to what terms you may with the 
tiger." They were penitent and ashamed of 
themselves. The operation was a success : it re- 
lieved the animal ; and now, whenever it hears my 
footstep, it throws itself on its back, begins to 
purr, and is never satisfied until I have paid it 
some attention.' 

Of this we had unmistakable evidence before 
leaving the Gardens. In the course of its tour of 
inspection, the breakfast-party was taken through 
the corridor of the carnivora cages. The tiger 
and tigress, two magnificent specimens, were on 
view, the former restless, and evidently in eager 
expectation of some arrival. It paced up and 
down, glaring at intervals through the bars with 
eyes of fire. Suddenly it changed in manner and 
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appearance, with all the playfulness of some great 
cat. It undeniably rejoiced ; it purred, rolled 
about, and gave expression to its evident delight 
as the doctor approached and recognised it. Cer- 
tainly it is a privilege to breakfast at the Zoo in 
Phoenix Park when Dr. Haughton is your host 
and condescends to be your guide. 

On our return to England, we gave a series of 
operas on alternate nights at Manchester and 
Liverpool. Jules Benedict, our conductor, pre- 
ceded us, and what happened to him shall be 
related further on. We preferred living in Liver- 
pool rather than Manchester, and as Mr. Radley, 
of the Adelphi Hotel, made exceptional terms to 
tempt me to do so, we returned there after each 
performance in Manchester. The railway com- 
pany gave us a special train from Manchester in 
consideration of the passengers being numerous. 
This had all the charm of a new toy to Tamberlik, 
who was allowed to drive the special train. The 
excitement he evinced on the first occasion of 
playing with the new toy, or of playing the part 
of driver, was amusing to witness. He held the 
lever with one hand, and emptied his pockets of 
sovereigns with the other. He distributed a large 
sum between the engineer and stoker. We 
travelled faster under Tamberlik's guidance than 
we had ever travelled in any railway train pre- 
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viously. The opera-singers, with their heads out of 
window, shouted in alarm, and implored us not to go 
so fast. Tamberlik gave no heed to them, and we 
dashed along on our mad career. Even Sophie 
Cruvelli was induced to appeal to him out of her 
carriage-window. All in vain. We reached 
Liverpool in incredibly short time, and Tamberlik 
was eager for another trip. He gained experi- 
ence as engine-driver during the Manchester and 
Liverpool opera season, and in time became less 
ambitious of travelling full speed. 

Many a memory of mine is associated with 
Radley's Adelphi Hotel. At the opening of the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Hall on August 27, 1849, 
I stayed there with Grisi, Viardot Garcia, Alboni, 
Jetty Treffz, Corbari, the Misses Williams, Mario, 
Lablache, Bartolini, Carl Formes, Piatti, and 
others, among whom was Vivier, the horn -player, 
whose soap-bubbles I have already mentioned. 
The last day of the Philharmonic Festival he 
gratified his predilection for practical jokes in the 
following manner. He had arranged to leave by 
an early train. Before starting he gathered all 
the boots and shoes outside the different sleeping 
apartments of the hotel, and placed them noise- 
lessly inside the room occupied by Madame 
Viardot, the door of which he locked, and took 
away the key. The confusion in the hotel when 
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the boots and shoes were wanted was tremendous, 
and no one was more annoyed by it than Madame 
Viardot. 

Another recollection of the Adelphi is leaving 
there for the North one Sunday evening in 
November, intending to sleep at Normanton. 
I had an opera party some twenty or thirty in 
number, including Grisi and Mario, with me. 
Mr. Radley telegraphed to the hotel at Nor- 
manton for rooms for us. He received no reply 
to his message, but assured me the rooms would 
be in readiness. We reached Normanton about 
midnight, and found the hotel had been shut up the 
previous week. A difficult position in which to 
be ! — at the head of a large party of Italians, on a 
winter s night, in the wilds of Yorkshire, with no 
hotel within reach. There was not a sleeping- 
room to be had for miles. We had planned to 
pass the time till morning in the bare waiting- 
rooms of the railway-station, when a porter an- 
nounced the approach of a goods train. At some 
risk, I believe, and in order to get rid of us, I am 
sure, he stopped the goods train by signal. We 
scrambled on to the open trucks, and were glad 
by that means to reach Wakefield, where, after all, 
we had some trouble in obtaining shelter for the 
night. 

The Cruvelli and Tamberlik engagement ended 
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pleasantly enough. I think we were all sorry 
when it terminated. Sophie Cruvelli retired from 
the stage on her marriage with the Baron Vigier. 
She resides, I believe, at Nice, and her name 
may often be met with in the newspapers, asso- 
ciated with the employment of her charming 
vocal talent in aid of generous deeds of charity. 

The following notice appeared in the * Paris 
Day by Day ' columns of the Daily Telegraph on 
March 15, 1889. It is apparently written by 
Campbell Clarke, formerly the able music critic of 
the paper, and now its representative in Paris. 

* It is with sincere regret — in which many 
friends in England will share — that I have to 
announce the death of Signor Tamberlik, the 
famous tenor. I am sorry to say that the writer 
of these lines is old enough to remember the first 
appearance of Tamberlik at Covent Garden, when 
the Roman tenor, in conjunction with Massol — 
also recently deceased — electrified the house in 
the ** Patriotic Duet " from " Masaniello." Soon 
afterwards, Mario being ill, the part of Don 
Ottavio in ** Don Juan" was taken at a moment's 
notice by Tamberlik, who created a sensation by 
his singing of ** II mio tesoro," and therefore con- 
tinued to sustain the character, to the detriment 
of his then more celebrated rival. Tamberlik was 
at that time famous for his Ut de poitrine (C from 
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the chest), which he used to deliver like a trumpet- 
tone ; but he had more legitimate recommenda- 
tions in his admirable style of singing, and espe- 
cially in his diction, in which he was unrivalled 
almost to his dying day. He spent the latter 
years of his long life in the house of his son-in- 
law, Dr. Galezowski, the celebrated oculist. 
The eminent specialist's marriage was of the most 
romantic kind. He was called in to see Mdlle. 
Tamberlik, who was suffering from her eyes, and 
while attending to his patient he fell in love with 
her. As soon as he had cured her he asked for 
her hand, and their happy wedded life has been 
rendered still happier by the presence of Signor 
Tamberlik in their house in the Boulevard Hauss- 
mann, where the old singer passed away last 
night. He had long retired from the stage, but 
he was fond of singing at charity concerts and at 
private soir6es, where his superb declamation and 
passionate vigour caused him to be listened to 
with real pleasure to the last. Very few months 
ago I heard the veteran tenor sing, with his son, 
Faure's duet " Le Crucifix " with surprising effect. 
He was the idol of the public of Madrid, but he 
was glad to leave all his social successes there to 
end his long days happily and peacefully in the 
company of his only daughter and the son-in-law 
whom he loved almost, if not quite, as well/ 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 

As I have said, our conductor, Jules Benedict, 
arrived in Liverpool from Dublin before the 
Cruvelli and Tamberlik party. He had lessons 
to give at the Philharmonic Hall, and for that 
reason preceded us. But he nearly lost his life 
in doing so. Upon reaching Birkenhead, he was 
crossing to the ferry steamer by means of a plank, 
upon which he slipped and fell into the water 
between the steamer and the pier. With the 
greatest difficulty he was rescued, and by his 
wish conveyed to the Adelphi Hotel. There we 
found him, standing on the hearthrug, attired in a 
suit of Mr. Radley's clothes, and presenting a 
most forlorn appearance. He had no change with 
him, his luggage having been left in my charge. 
Mr. Radley was a tall, burly man, a very giant in 
size compared with our conductor, upon whom the 
giant's coat and trousers hung like blankets. The 
dangerous immersion fortunately left no serious 
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result. It was never alluded to without gratitude 
being expressed for a most miraculous escape. I 
have been on terms of the closest intimacy with 
Sir Julius Benedict as long as I can remember. 
Always more or less associated in business or in 
private life, we were latterly more frequently 
together than usual. 

When I was making a short stay in Brighton, 
during the summer of 1884, two concerts took 
place at the Dome — on August 1 1 and 1 2. The 
name of Sir Julius Benedict was a very prominent 
feature in the placards and advertisements of the 
undertaking, and it was announced that my dear 
old friend would perform a solo on the pianoforte, 
and accompany a selection of pieces from the 
* Lily of Killarney/ and other of his popular com- 
positions, each evening. Being anxious to see 
him, I wrote to his town house a week or ten days 
before the concerts were to be given, to inquire 
where I could call upon him in Brighton. I 
received no answer to my letter. This surprised 
me, for I well knew, from prolonged and pleasant 
experience, the great Maestro to be a most 
scrupulous correspondent, and exceptionally par- 
ticular in answering fully, and without delay, any 
letter he might receive. My surprise was not of 
long duration. On the day of the first concert 
Sir Julius came to reply to my inquiry vwd voce. 
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He had but just arrived, and was on his way to 
the Dome to attend rehearsal. His silence was 
quickly explained by the fact that he had been 
travelling about during the recess, visiting different 
country houses with Lady Benedict, and that, 
intending to come to me as soon as he reached 
Brighton, he had deferred answering my letter 
until he could do so in proprid persona. He was 
looking remarkably well. The sun had tinged his 
pallid cheeks, and he was certainly in better health 
and spirits than when I last had a chat with 
him during the London season, when he was in 
the midst of the business and excitement of the 
performances for his jubilee benefit. The' only 
moment I saw him smile then, was when I told 
him that one of his friends had dubbed him Sir 
Jubilee Benefit, which tickled his fancy, and 
made him laugh at a time when singers, players, 
printers, and all the intricate machinery that has 
to be set in motion by a bindficiare at the Albert 
Hall, weighed heavily upon his mind. Such 
responsibilities as a lessee of the Albert Hall has 
to incur, if lessee but for a few hours, are so 
onerous that it is astonishing anyone can be found 
to face them on the chance of profit. 

Sir Julius Benedict encountered these responsi- 
bilities with renewed vigour every year, and 
invariably made them pay. Indeed, I am inclined 
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to believe he could have carried out any under- 
taking in the way of music, no matter how 
arduous, with similar success. Apart from con- 
cert-giving, he led a life of extraordinary activity. 
He had always some important original work in 
hand, such as an opera, oratorio, cantata, or other 
musical composition ; occasionally he ventured into 
the field of literature and wrote a book, such as, 
for instance, the * Life of Weber,' which met with 
an enthusiastic reception from the critics ; he gave 
pianoforte lessons incessantly, and never allowed 
any other occupation whatever to interfere with 
that lucrative vocation ; he read much, and had 
an inexhaustible knowledge of the native and 
foreign literature of the day ; distance was no 
obstacle to his fulfilling any engagement to con- 
duct, or perform in public, and, notwithstanding 
all his pursuits, he could always find time to do an 
act of kindness. 

When he came to see me at Brighton, we 
adjourned to the drawing-room after luncheon and 
sat awhile with a few friends who were staying in 
the house. Sir Julius formed the centre of a 
group of listeners eager for any observation he 
might make. I struck a wrong chord in asking 
him if he had heard of the death of our mutual 
friend, Brizzi, the tenor singer, which sad event 
had taken place a few days previously. 
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*No, I have not!' replied Sir Julius, evidently 
much affected by the intelligence. Then, after a 
pause, he continued, as though talking to him- 
self : * They are nearly all gone — all those with 
whom I have been most intimate all my life — ^all 
gone/ 

He remained silent for some minutes, until I 
endeavoured to repair the mistake I had made by 
inquiring after his baby son. 

' He is wonderful !' suddenly replied Sir Julius, 
with great animation. * He promises to be very 
clever.' 

' Does he show any talent for music ?' 

* I think so ; but he has a most decided genius 
for sweetmeats. This morning I asked him which 
he would have, a box of chocolate or some sugar- 
plums, and he replied without a moment's hesita- 
tion, " Both I" ' 

And the happy parent thoroughly enjoyed the 
precocious decision of his offspring. 

' I must be off,' he said, rising, and looking at 
his watch ; * they will be waiting for me. Will 
you come to the concert this evening ?' 

I replied that I should be delighted. The 
short stance at the Argyle Mansion was accord- 
ingly broken up, and, as he wished me to walk 
with him to the Dome, we sallied forth together 
into the King's Road. 
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* I want you to write my memoirs with me/ 
said my companion, as we strolled along. * I 
have so much to say about all I have heard and 
seen during my long life, that I am sure we could 
produce a readable book if you will do it with 
me.' 

This was a project we had already discussed, 
but in which no progress had as yet been made. 
I had often suggested to Sir Julius that he should 
collect and annotate the programmes of his fifty 
annual concerts, being convinced that such a 
volume would be a valuable addition to the history 
of music in this country. My suggestion had 
been so far carried out that the programmes were 
collected, and proved to be highly interesting and 
reliable indications of the progress of the art 
during the past half-century, but the annotations 
were discontinued almost as soon as commenced, 
owing to the pressure of professional and other 
engagements. Readily and willingly I agreed to 
the proposition now made me, and I was gratified 
to hear that the memoirs at last were seriously 
contemplated, for they promised, unquestionably, 
to form a very readable book. It was then 
arranged between us that we should meet in town 
as soon as the concert tour, at the time in progress, 
was at an end. 

We reached the Dome while discussing the 
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plan upon which we were to set to work, and I 
was surprised to find that the rehearsal, instead of 
being with band and chorus, as I supposed, was 
neither more nor less than an appointment Sir 
Julius had made with himself to practise on a 
Broadwood piano. Upon entering the large 
Dome music- room, he mounted the platform, and 
began to practise with all the vigour and deter- 
mination of youth. After listening to his playing 
for awhile, I left him still hard at it, and wholly 
absorbed in mastering the difficulties with which 
the pieces he had taken in hand abounded. 
Owing to the heat of the weather, counter-attrac- 
tions in the town, and other causes, the concert in 
the evening was but poorly attended. 

Nevertheless, it was of a novel and attractive 
character. In the first part, which consisted of a 
selection from * II Trovatore,* the vocalists were 
attired in stage costume, presenting an original 
appearance upon a concert platform. The latter 
was fitted up with green drapery and hangings, 
against which the colours worn by Leonora, 
Azucena, Manrico, and the Conte di Luna came 
out with great effect. Altogether, the perform- 
ance of the selection, accompanied as it was with 
appropriate dramatic action, was striking * and 
telling, and the innovation of singing in a stage 
costume at a concert, without scenery, was de- 
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cidedly successful, so far as artistic effect was con- 
cerned. It was this, together with its novelty, 
that had recommended the innovation to Sir 
Julius, ever ready and anxious to support any 
measure likely to prove advantageous to his art. 
During the evening he performed a pianoforte 
solo with amazing fire and brilliancy, and was 
vociferously applauded ; afterwards he accom- 
panied several songs and concerted pieces from 
the * Lily of Killarney.' Next morning I went to 
the Old Ship Hotel, and found him in the coffee- 
room behind a newspaper, breakfast on the table 
getting cold. He was looking, he said, for a 
notice of the concert to send to Lady Benedict at 
Weymouth, and while searching for the notice, he 
was evidently reading the newspaper through, 
allowing nothing to escape him. 

*You gave me a great treat last evening,' I 
remarked, when I had induced him to leave off 
reading and resume his breakfast. 

* I am glad you were pleased,' he replied. 
* Were you not surprised at the costumes ?' 

* Surprised at the costumes, yes ; but delighted 
and amazed at your pianoforte playing ; you never 
played better. It really was a most remarkable 
performance.' 

* Well,* he said, after a pause, which was de- 
voted to tea and toast, ' well, to tell the truth, I 
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don't think it was at all bad for a young man 
who is within a few months of eighty years of 
age.' 

We passed the morning together. He had, he 
said, to call upon Figaro as usual, and was then 
free until one o'clock, when he had an appoint- 
ment. Figaro, in this instance, was Truefitt the 
hairdresser, whose attentions, or those of one of 
his craft, were required by Sir Julius every day. 
It was holiday time, there were no lessons to give, 
and, most unusual circumstance, we idled away at 
least an hour as Xyfo flaneurs at the sea-side. 

' That hotel,' said Sir Julius, as we sauntered 
along the esplanade opposite the Old Ship — * that 
hotel reminds me of many a bygone day. I have 
at this present moment the same room in which 
that extraordinary scene with Papa Puzzi occurred 
during one of the tournies with your father.' 

* What was that T I inquired. 

* It was in the old coaching-days, and more 
ancient still, in those days when we used to wear 
large nightcaps with long tassels to them. Do 
you remember T 

' No, I do not ; however, that does not matter.' 

* But you remember Puzzi ?' 

* Of course I do ; and how admirably he played 
the French horn, with a tone I have never known 
equalled by any performer since his time.' 
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* Just SO. He was a most accomplished instru- 
mentalist, and maintained his command of the in- 
strument by constant practice. Indeed, he never 
allowed any opportunity of practising to escape 
him/ 

' Like another instrumentalist close at hand/ I 
thought. 

* We had given an evening concert here/ con- 
tinued the narrator, * and had to leave for Ports- 
mouth very early the next morning. It was in 
winter, perhaps forty or fifty years ago. Puzzi 
instructed " boots " to call him at six o'clock, and 
bring him breakfast to his room. ** Boots," in 
turn, passed on the instructions to a chamber- 
maid, an Irish girl, whose duty it was to carry 
them out. Before the early hour mentioned, 
Puzzi had lighted a candle and commenced to 
practise on the French horn, sitting up in bed. 
With the candle close by, curtains on each side, 
his head enveloped in a huge nightcap, and the 
French horn in hand, he presented a startling 
appearance, so much so, that when the girl knocked 
at the door, was told to come in, and did so, she 
took fright, dropped the tray containing the break- 
fast things, and ran away, screaming she had seen 
a ghost. All in the hotel were roused by the dis- 
turbance, the innocent cause of which continued 
his morning exercises very calmly, much to the 
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amusement of myself and others, who hurried to 
his room to inquire what was the matter/ 

' If walls had tongues as well as ears, how 
interesting it would be to hear all that those of 
the Old Ship would have to say !' 

' It would bring about a great deal more confu- 
sion in the world, and that is not desirable/ 

The time at length arrived for one of the idlers 
on that summer day to keep his appointment, and 
we parted to meet again at the second concert in 
the evening. I have no doubt that the greater 
part of the afternoon was passed by the idler in 
question in practising on the Broadwood grand. 

The concert in the evening at the Dome was 
better attended than the first had been, although 
there was not by any means a large audience to 
listen to a very interesting performance. 

The singing of Madame Cave-Ashton, Mr. 
Faulkner Leigh, and their colleagues, was ex- 
cellent. Sir Julius played two solos, which were 
loudly applauded, and would have been encored 
had he not declined the honour by bowing his 
acknowledgments when recalled. 

In one of the pieces — a fantasia on the air 
* Where the bee sucks * — I noticed a remarkable 
and sudden change of key skilfully brought about, 
but still most unexpected. As he had told me he 
intended returning to London by the night mail. 
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I went round to the ante-room, when the concert 
was over, thinking to accompany him to the rail- 
way-station. 

' Did you hear the mistake I made ?' he ex- 
claimed on seeing me, evidently amused at what 
had happened. 

' No mistake,' I replied ; ' nothing that could be 
detected as such.' 

' I never made such a blunder in my life/ he 
continued, chuckling. 

* But when ? In the striking modulation ?' 

' I began " Where the bee sucks " in the wrong 
key,' he explained, ' and had to change it in the 
middle. Do you think anyone noticed it ?' 

I assured him that the so-called mistake had 
made a good effect rather than otherwise, that its 
correction could not have offended the most fas- 
tidious ear. It seemed, however, to have taxed 
all the ingenuity of the Maestro to overcome with- 
out stopping short and commencing afresh ; and 
there are not many pianists, I believe, who could 
find their way out of such a dilemma without 
betraying themselves to the audience. 

Upon inquiry I learnt that the concert party 
intended travelling to town by the same train as 
Sir Julius, and that they considered it their spe- 
cial charge and privilege to escort him home. 
Finding he was in such good hands, I left him 
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that evening at Brighton with the understanding 
that he was to let me know when we could meet 
and set to work at the biography. 

According to the arrangements we had made, 
I received a letter from Lady Benedict, inviting 
me to dine with them in Manchester Square on 
Wednesday, October i, 1884. I was received, as 
always, most kindly by my hostess, who apologised 
for the absence of the master of the house. He 
was detained by some engagement, and came 
home half an hour late for dinner. In the mean- 
time Lady Benedict gave me an account of the 
tour he was still making with the concert party, 
and expressed her alarm at the great exertion it 
involved. 

'Julius is so earnest in all he undertakes,' she 
said ; * he insists upon carrying out this engage- 
ment, and yet will not give up any of his lessons. 
He returns to town, if it be possible to do so^ 
only for a few hours, regardless of the distance, 
and is off again for a concert in the evening. I 
am so afraid the journeys will overtax his 
strength.' 

While anxiety was thus expressed in his behalf, 
the object of affectionate solicitude appeared, and 
his light-hearted, cheerful manner seemed suffi- 
ciently reassuring to set at rest any fear as to his 
state of health. He was in capital spirits, and 
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showed no sign of fatigue. The charming home 
to which he returned must have cheered him 
under any circumstances, brightened as it was by 
the radiant smiles of his youthful wife, and the 
merry welcome of his infant son. 

The house, 2, Manchester Square, inhabited by 
Sir Julius for upwards of forty years, was a most 
comfortable dwelling. Handsomely and sub- 
stantially furnished, it was a local habitation 
worthy of the energy it cost him to establish and 
maintain. The study on the ground floor, behind 
the dining-room, where nearly all of his most 
important works were written, was a remarkably 
cosy apartment, containing, among other furniture, 
a large library table, always covered with papers 
and documents, in apparently inextricable, but 
practically well-ordered confusion. An Erard 
oblique pianoforte, made expressly for the com- 
poser, stood behind a colossal screen, which con- 
cealed the pianoforte from view, and protected 
the pianist from the draught of the door. The 
piano was fitted with a flat writing-desk, available 
at will, covering and extending beyond the key- 
board, and allowing the use of the keys beneath. 
The desk was sufficiently broad to carry full size 
music-paper, and was always used by Sir Julius 
when engaged in composition. 

The library table was placed on the right of the 
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piano in the recess of a bow window, and a 
capacious easy chair, in which a visitor was always 
courteously invited to be seated, occupied a posi- 
tion in a further corner of the room near the table. 
The bow window was thrown out as an improve- 
ment to the study, at the expense of a builder of 
some new houses adjoining Manchester Square 
which interfered with the right to an ancient light 
belonging to the room. Over the pianoforte used 
to hang a copy of Baugniet's well-known lithograph 
group of modern pianists, called the ' First Read- 
ing of a New Work ;* engravings of Jenny Lind, 
Lablache, Staudigl, and other celebrities, with 
their respective signatures, decorated the walls ; a 
small bust of Mendelssohn stood near the piano, 
and over the door might be seen a handsomely 
illuminated address, presented to Sir Julius by 
the city of Norwich, as a record of the Norwich 
festivals so long conducted by him. A large cup- 
board, reaching from floor to ceiling, opposite the 
piano, and between the fireplace and window, was 
the store closet of manuscripts and books. The 
cupboard also contained a number of square 
wooden portfolios or boxes, in which were all the 
earliest exercises in composition with his master, 
C. M. V. Weber, together with the sketches of 
many of his most important works, all in order, 
and very carefully kept. The exercises, dated 
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1823, and written on paper yellow with age, were 
most dearly prized by Weber's pupiL I have 
often looked through them with him, when he has 
called my attention to the corrections made by 
Weber, and smiled at his boyish mistakes in 
harmony and counterpoint. A mirror covered 
the wall facing the window, and increased the 
brightness of the study. 

The dining-room adjoining was spacious, the 
oil-paintings it contained were numerous, a prodi- 
gious salver ornamented the sideboard, and a 
small pianoforte stood in a corner near the door, 
behind another monster screen which seemed 
almost as large as the room itself. One of the 
constant habitues of the dining-room was a gray 
parrot, the gift of Madame Patey to Sir Julius. 
The parrot was a first-rate linguist, and would 
frequently astonish the unwary visitor by its 
quaint and unexpected sayings. The drawing- 
rooms on the first floor were tastefully fitted up 
and divided by folding-doors ; several life-size 
crayon drawings of members of the family used 
to hang upon the walls ; the back-room, containing 
a grand pianoforte, was the room in which Sir 
Julius usually gave his lessons when at home. 

On this occasion, as had been agreed, there 
were at table only Lady Benedict, Sir Julius, and 
myself. Our conversation, compared with that 
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during dinner at other houses, seemed to take 
place in the dark. The lighting of the dining- 
room in Manchester Square was contrived simply 
by two powerful moderator lamps with thick 
green shades over them. These shades threw 
the light down upon the table, and left the rest of 
the room in comparative obscurity, affording 
thereby marvellous relief to the eyes. By such 
means of illumination, that which is lost in the 
effective display of brilliant surroundings is 
certainly atoned for by the comfort gained. 

* I think it will interest some readers/ said Sir 
Julius, out of the dark, from across the table, 
referring to the subject of our meeting, * not on 
account of what I shall say about myself, for 
that will be very little ; but having been associated 
with so many famous people for the last sixty 
years, my experiences are really worth recording, 
if I can only find time to put them into proper 
shape.' 

* It will be a labour of love for me to be of any 
use to you in such a matter,* I replied, 

' We will help you,' remarked Lady Benedict, 
* and between three of us surely it can be 
done.' 

* It is heavier work than you imagine,' observed 
the Maestro thoughtfully ; * there is my time with 
Hummel and Weber, then in Vienna, and in 
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Italy, where I produced my first opera and re- 
mained ten years ; and after that come the fifty 
years I have been in England, and all I have 
seen during that time. A very long story.* 

* You have some diaries, have you not ?' I 
asked. 

' Certainly, and very full they are at the most 
interesting periods of my life. They are only 
intelligible to myself, but they will be of great 
assistance when I come to relate my career in 
England.' 

* Go on, Benedict, go on,' said a strange voice 
out of the dark. It was the parrot taking advan- 
tage of a lull in our conversation. The interrup- 
tion made us forget the diaries and biography for 
a time by the amusement it caused. We en- 
deavoured to persuade Sir Julius to follow the 
advice so opportunely offered, and to go on with 
his dinner, which he had hardly tasted. He was 
by nature a dainty and capricious feeder. It 
required the most delicately - served dishes to 
tempt him to make a meal, and these were liber- 
ally prepared for him at home, often without 
succeeding in their purpose. Essentially epicurean 
in all his tastes, he was exceptionally so in eating 
and drinking. And, strange to say, he never 
touched tobacco in any form. 

* You remind me of Meyerbeer,' I said, when I 
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had added my persuasions to those of Lady 
Benedict to induce him to make a better dinner. 

* In what way ?' he asked. 

* In the very small quantity you eat and drink. 
Often when I have dined with Meyerbeer at the 
Caf6 Voisin he has ordered an elaborate feast to 
do honour to his guest, but has partaken of very 
little himself. Now Rossini, on the contrary, 
always ate heartily. The dishes at his table were 
not numerous, but they were substantial, and it 
was always appetizing to see the Maestro eat 
macaroni. I keep as a souvenir of Rossini the 
label he wrote for the Bordeaux he had placed 
before me when I used to dine with him in 
Paris.' 

* Rossini was robust, and required nourishment. 
He was very witty,' remarked Sir Julius. 

' But hardly so entertaining as Meyerbeer,' I 
replied. * Rossini would say sharp, clever things, 
sometimes very bitter and incisive ; but Meyer- 
beer was a capital conieur, and told an anecdote 
with zest and dramatic expression. He was 
most courteous in his bearing, and apparently 
always anxious to be complimentary to those 
around him. I remember his coming to me 
during a rehearsal at Covent Garden Theatre and 
declaring that he had experienced greater honesty 
in this country than he could possibly have ex- 
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pected to meet with anywhere. He had, it seems, 
lost his umbrella in the theatre the day before, 
and it had been restored to him — ^a fact which he 
declared, with a twinkle in his eye, was an honour 
to England.* 

' I shall tell the story of my first concert in 
London fifty years ago,' exclaimed Sir Julius, 
suddenly reverting to the biography, which was 
evidently uppermost in his thoughts. 

* What was that ?' 

* Malibran made me give my first annual 
concert. I hesitated to incur the risk it involved, 
but Malibran and her husband, De Beriot, said 
they would pay any loss that might accrue, and 
they announced the concert in my name. The 
tickets were numbered and sold by Malibran her- 
self, and I was not allowed to discontinue my 
lessons to attend to any of the arrangements, all 
of which were carried out by my two kind friends. 
The concert proved a great success, and De Beriot 
gave me ;^40 as the result. After the season I 
went to Paris, where I remained a few weeks and 
came to terms with Troupenas, the publisher, for 
the publication of my compositions. When taking 
leave of Troupenas, before returning to London, 
he handed me one hundred pounds sterling, left 
with him for me by Malibran and De Beriot. It 
was the balance of the concert money. They 
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thought that, as a young man, I might have 
squandered it had I received the whole amount in 
a lump sum^ and now wished me to have it in case 
I had any purchases to make before leaving 
Paris/ 

* Malibran was a very gifted singer 1' I re- 
marked. 

* Perhaps the most gifted I ever knew,' replied 
Sir Julius. * Her voice was of the most extra- 
ordinary compass, and of splendid quality through- 
out. She sang with wonderful dramatic fire 
and brilliancy. Nothing has exceeded the effect 
she produced in Balfe's ** Maid of Artois/' the 
finale to which, and the fioriture with which it 
was embellished, gave full scope to the phenomenal 
extent of her power of vocalization.' 

* And De Beriot, her husband, was a first-rate 
violinist, was he not T 

' They were two incomparable artists. I can- 
not speak of them with sufficient gratitude, for to 
them, and to Malibran especially, I owe my posi- 
tion in this country.' 

* And to your own merit.' 

'Whatever that may be, it would have been 
worth nothing without the encouragement I 
received at their hands fifty years ago.' 

* Bravo, Benedict !' exclaimed the parrot. 
Dinner soon came to an end ; coffee having 
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been served, the cloth was removed, and we set 
to work — that is to say, I did nothing but listen, 
while Lady Benedict took down that which Sir 
Julius said. He did not move from his place at 
table, but continued talking, always in the dark, 
and commenced to relate the story of his life. 

The dictation of the autobiography, which 
thus began, was resumed at different intervals 
during the winter 1884-5. Many interruptions 
sadly interfered with it, but, as far as it went, it 
was continued in the dining-room or in the study 
under circumstances similar to those already 
mentioned. The plan adopted struck me as 
being faulty. I did not, however, take exception 
to it, intending, when I transcribed the notes, that 
being my share of the work, to arrange the details 
in chronological order. 

Our progress, it must be confessed, was some- 
times wilfully interrupted by other, besides the 
professional, engagements of the biographer. 

Not satisfied with his exertions as a most 
industrious, indefatigable bread-winner, Sir Julius 
seemed to consider it his duty — not so much his 
pleasure as his duty — to be practically acquainted 
with all that was going on in the world around 
him. If he felt fatigue, he never acknowledged 
it Theatres, picture galleries, smoking concerts 
(although he never smoked), lectures, receptions, 
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and all other public and private rallying points, to 
which his position or his purse gave him access, were 
frequented by him with indomitable activity and 
perseverance. And yet he was most domesti- 
cated, loved his home passionately, and enjoyed, 
to the fullest extent, the comfort it afforded him. 
Knowing how completely his time was occupied, 
I doubted whether he would ever finish the 
biography, and constantly urged him to continue 
it whenever opportunity offered. 

On Saturday, January 24, 1885, I find the 
following entry in my diary : 

*The Maestro told me he had some very valuable 
advice from Cordy Jeaflfreson about the book. 

' ** The author of * The Real Lord Byron ' and 
other clever works ?'* I inquired. 

* ** The same," replied Sir Julius. " He advises 
me strongly," he continued, "to finish the biography 
before showing it to any publisher, and then to let 
him revise it, and be prepared to sacrifice, if neces- 
sary, the first two hundred pages." 

** * I quite agree with him," I rejoined; "how 
much of it has been done since I was here twelve 
days ago ?" 

• " Nothing." 

" * That is very wrong ; you should not let a day 
pass without writing some of it, if only a few 
lines." 
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* '• It has not been possible lately." 

' ** You must promise me not to neglect it so long 
in future. Dictate the incidents as you think of 
them, and they can be brought in according to 
their dates when the notes are transcribed by 



me. 



' " I promise." Then, changing the subject of 
conversation, he continued : " You must dine with 
me on Tuesday at * Our Club.' Will you do 
so?" 

' *' With pleasure," I said. 

* ** There are some friends to whom I particularly 
wish to introduce you," explained Sir Julius. " It 
is my turn to take the chair. You must come. 
It is a charming dining club of forty members." 

* " I have very pleasant recollections of * Our 
Club,' " I replied. " It used to meet at Clunn*s, in 
Covent Garden. I dined there at the invitation 
of Douglas Jerrold many years ago — in the fifties." 

' " Then on Tuesday next you will renew your 
acquaintance with it, under my direction," said Sir 
Julius. "We dine in No. 3 room at the Criterion 
at half-past six." * 

And accordingly on Tuesday, January 27, 1885, 
we met there. 

Although a few minutes later than the time 
appointed^ which was supposed to be strictly 
adhered to, I arrived sooner than my host. 
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Two or three members of * Our Club ' had 
already assembled. I was asked if I were the 
friend of Sir Julius, and replied ' Yes/ that I was 
his guest. 

* That's a safe answer/ said one of the strangers 
to me. * There's no knowing who's your friend.' 

'Well/ said I, 'perhaps not, but as I have 
known Sir Julius forty years, I think I can claim 
him as one.' 

' That's long enough, certainly,' exclaimed 
another, * and much too long, according to Bellew, 
who used to declare three years to be the limit of 
any human friendship, for in that time, he said, 
you have heard all your friend's good stories, and 
you have dined with him as often as is agreeable.' 

This view of friendship, or rather of its dura- 
tion, was being discussed when Sir Julius appeared, 
accompanied by Dr. Richardson, in whose car- 
riage they had come. 

Introductions then took place, and in a few 
minutes we were seated at table. It proved to be 
a small gathering of the club, consisting of Sir 
Julius Benedict in the chair, Beatty Kingston, 
and myself (his guests), Dr. Richardson, Cordy 
Jeaffreson, Dr. Jervis, Colonel Haywood, Win- 
chester Clowes, Finch, and Walter White, the 
hon. sec. Dynamite, the all-absorbing topic of 
the day, was the first thing talked about. We 
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were told that notice had been received by the 
Daily Telegraph proprietors that their buildings 
were threatened. 

' However indifferent one may be to such 
matters/ said our informant, * it is not comfortable 
to be at work with the impression that an explo- 
sion may take place any minute.' 

An innovation I have not observed at any table, 
but which, I dare say, came into fashion long ago 
at club dinners, was that everyone was served 
with a pint of the wine he chose. The chairman 
invited his two visitors to select their wine, and 
we were supplied with a pint of champagne of the 
flavour and brand each preferred. No one at 
table, I think, exceeded this quantity of wine. 
My host, the chairman, I noticed, took but one 
glass of his half bottle. 

Speaking of music, an authority on the subject 
assured us that there were no fewer than thirty- 
seven public concerts given in London on one 
day in the month of June of the past year (1884). 
Thirty-seven concerts in one day and evening ! 
It seems incredible. Very few could have been 
profitable, and many probably resulted in heavy 
loss. 

During dinner, Colonel Haywood asked Beatty 
Kingston, across the table, if he remembered 
borrowing £10 for the Prince of Wales at Metz. 
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' Indeed I do,' was the reply ; * I have a very 
vivid recollection of the incident. It was the year 
following the Franco-German War. The Prince, 
with Lord Dupplin, Dr. W. H. Russell, and another, 
whose name I forget, was visiting the fields of 
battle. Railway communication was in great con- 
fusion ; the names of the stations had been changed 
from French into German by the conquerors, and 
it was almost impossible to get from one town to 
another with any reliance upon the trains. The 
Prince and his party arrived at Metz before their 
servants, and without any luggage — the servants 
and luggage, in the chaotic state of things that 
prevailed, having taken another route. H is Royal 
Highness was travelling incognito. He went to 
an hotel, ordered an open carriage, and visited the 
battlefield, from which he and his friends returned 
to the hotel in a storm of rain, drenched to the 
skin. The landlord, on being requested to pay 
the carriage, decidedly refused to do so. 

* " You have no effects," objected the wary 
Boniface. ** You say your servants are coming, 
but how do I know you may not be swindlers ? 
I have been taken in by many such in my time." 

* The Prince sat in his room wrapped up in 
newspapers, while the others sallied forth to the 
nearest ready-made clothing shop to procure 
clothes in lieu of those which had been taken off 
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to dry. The purchase reduced the funds of the 
travellers to the sum of 27 francs all told. With 
this they had to dine for ready money, the land- 
lord refusing positively to provide any dinner on 
credit. They went to a modest restaurant, up 
two pair of stairs, and were debating how far 
their 27 francs would go, when Russell recog- 
nised me sitting in a further corner of the room. 
I had not sufficient money with me, but I borrowed 
ten pounds and gave it/ 

* And I,' said Colonel Haywood — * I lent it.* 

Mutual recognition took place across the table, 
evidently to the astonishment of the two, who had 
not met since the time referred to. 

' I had one great source of satisfaction on that 
occasion,' continued Beatty Kingston ; ' in fact, I 
ought to say two, for I had the honour of passing 
the evening with his Royal Highness; but even 
greater satisfaction, of another kind than that 
distinction afforded me, was to inform the land- 
lord of the blunder he had made. The servants 
arrived during the night, and about ten o'clock 
the next morning the Prince and his retinue left 
the hotel. As they were driving off, I told the 
landlord in confidence the name of his illustrious 
visitor. The despair of the man was ludicrous to 
behold, and proved a well-deserved punishment 
for the boorish rudeness he had displayed. Do 
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you know,' observed Beatty Kingston, ' the 
Prince did not soon forget his experience of Metz. 
I had the honour of seeing his Royal Highness 
at Vienna during the exhibition there. I was 
attached to the English Commission, and the 
Prince was our president. He referred to the 
adventure in question, and said he had more 
money in his pocket than he had the last time we 
met.' 

' His Royal Highness never forgets anyone 
with whom he has once spoken/ remarked Sir 
Julius; *it is a remarkable gift he has in that 
respect.' 

A pause in the conversation then occurred. It 
was broken by some reference being made to 
English caricaturists, when Dr. Richardson, 
George Cruikshank's executor, told a story of 
the great caricaturist meeting a friend at Farring- 
don Street railway-station, a few weeks before 
his death. The friend was lame, and limped about 
on crutches. He accosted Dr. Richardson, who 
happened to be with Cruikshank, and requested 
to be introduced to the latter. 

* We have met before,' said Cruikshank, upon 
hearing the lame man's name ; ' I knew your 
father, and the last time I saw you was at your 
christening, just sixty years ago. You have very 
much changed since then.' 
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' I suppose I have/ replied the lame man. ' I 
was not then a martyr to the gout, as I am now/ 

' And you had not tasted liquor/ savagely re- 
torted Cruikshank ; ' that's the cause of gout and 
every other ill that flesh is heir to. Look at me ! 
I don't know what gout is!* And with these 
words he seized the lame man, propped him up 
against a pillar, and taking his crutches, laid them 
on the platform and executed a very vigorous jig 
between them. 

This anecdote was followed by the toasts of 
the evening. Only two are allowed by *Our 
Club/ and they are ' The Visitors,', and ' The 
Chairman.* 

Sir Julius made an eloquent speech, in which 
he alluded to Beatty Kingston as an eminent 
litterateur, a splendid musician, a most accom- 
plished pianist, and an exceptionally gifted lin- 
guist, with six or seven languages at the tip ol 
his tongue. Strongly objecting to being called 
upon to make a speech, I quietly begged the 
chairman to include me in his address, so that 
Beatty Kingston could return thanks for both of 
us. Sir Julius did so very kindly, saying the first 
time he had the pleasure of meeting me I was 
brought down from the nursery to dessert at my 
father's table, and was given an orange and some 
cake because I was a well-behaved little boy. 
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Beatty Kingston having appropriately acknow- 
ledged the honour paid to us by the chairman, 
Dr. Richardson and Cordy Jeaffreson, one after 
the other, held forth at length in proposing the 
health of Sir Julius. Jeaffreson claimed the pri- 
vilege of announcing, without any breach of con- 
fidence, the intended autobiography, * Which,' said 
the speaker, ' will undoubtedly be one of the most 
interesting works published, and an invaluable 
addition to the literature of music/ 

The announcement was received with enthu- 
siasm, and all joined in heartily wishing the 
Maestro health, long life, and energy to finish the 
record — all of which blessings it may be truly 
said he was then enjoying to an unusual extent. 

Beatty Kingston had to leave early, and his 
departure broke up the party. At half-past nine 
all had separated, and this particular weekly 
meeting of ' Our Club ' had been brought to an 
end. 

The autobiography, continued at intervals, was 
interrupted by a concert tour and other pro- 
fessional engagements. In some 150 pages of 
writing it told the story of his youth and first 
love from 1804 ^o 1824, when it came to an 
abrupt conclusion. The fragment contains many 
interesting details. Sir Julius fell ill, and never 
recovered from a cold caught during the tour. 
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The last time I saw him was in his bedroom 
during May, 1885. He then spoke confidently of 
renewing our mutual task after the London season. 
On the occasion of his annual concert at the 
Albert Hall the previous year, he had made a 
short speech, and spoken pathetically of being on 
the brink of the Forever. He was now fully 
occupied in making arrangements for his annual 
concert again. When at Brighton, on June 5, 
1885, a telegram reached me from Manchester 
Square announcing his death that morning at 
eight o'clock. 
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WALTER MAYNARD. 



Many a dispute have I overheard as to to whom 
this name belongs. Unaware that the owner is 
an intimate friend of mine, self-constituted authori- 
ties have declared him to be a myth having no 
corporeal existence, while others have asserted, 
with an air, that they were well acquainted 
with him ; that he was a song-writer, a penny- 
a-liner, and dear at that. It is never worth while 
to contradict such statements, and to one in the 
anomalous position of my friend they cannot do 
any harm. As long as he can remember, and 
that is not so long as I can by twenty years, he 
has been my shadow. We belong to the same 
coterie as Carl Hochst and others, who, following 
his example, have associated themselves with me. 
To judge by the name, his family is of sea-faring 
origin. We have it on good authority that May- 
nard is a corruption of Main Yard by the common 
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process of punching out an *z/ The name, so far 
as we are concerned with it, first appears in 
L.E.L/s novel, * Ethel Churchill/ where it was 
found by George Linley, the poet, our Walters 
godfather, who wrote words for songs for him to 
set to music, and thus led him on until the god- 
child was old enough to write words for himself. 
In early life the youthful Maynard was looked 
upon as a prodigy ; all trace, however, of such 
opinion of him vanished as years passed by, as 
similar impressions always do, especially in cases 
of prodigies fostered by undue favouritism. He 
composed songs innumerable, which, instead of 
being dealt with, as they should have been, as so 
many schpolboy exercises, were published and 
placed on a footing with compositions of the most 
popular composers of the day. Balfe and Vincent 
Wallace took notice of them ; Viardot- Garcia 
nearly turned young Walter Maynard s head by 
singing them, while he was paid a large sum for a 
ballad, ' I strive to forget thee,* because it was 
sung by Mario. 

The songs were followed by vocal quartets, 
duets, part-songs, and other such things, some of 
which, although popular in their day, have passed 
into oblivion. I speak of these facts with autho- 
rity, having all details direct from Walter Maynard 
himself. During our long association I have 
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naturally had many opportunities, denied to 
others, of forming an estimate of him. 

We called on Longfellow together, when the 
great poet was staying at the Langham Hotel. I 
sent up my card and was very courteously re- 
ceived, albeit my host was evidently in doubt 
as to who I was. We conversed generally for 
awhile, and then I introduced my friend. Long- 
fellow rose, and, coming towards us, shook hands 
again more heartily than at first. * I am delighted 
to make your acquaintance,* he said with fervour ; 
* your music is well known to me. You have set 
many of my songs, and I love to hear the melo- 
dies you have wedded to the words.' 

Walter Maynard blushed, if ever h^ did so in 
his life. From that time we became intimate with 
Longfellow, and saw him every day during his 
stay in London. He gave us his photograph, 
and we were presented by him to Bierstadt, the 
famous iceberg painter, who then had a studio at 
the Langham. The only banquet Longfellow 
consented to attend was given in his honour by 
Bierstadt. At the poet's special request Walter 
Maynard was invited to the dinner, of which he 
afterwards gave a description in the Gentleman s 
Magazine for August, 1868. 

In this account Walter Maynard omitted to 
mention an incident that preceded the banquet. 
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The guests assembled at the Langham Hotel in 
an ante-room near the present reading-room, in 
which the banquet took place. We were gathered 
together in groups about the room when a card 
was brought to Bierstadt, immediately followed by 
a visitor as gaudily dressed as black and white, 
gold and jewellery, could dress him. The card 
announced a stranger, who said, as an American 
citizen and literary man (Heavens! to think of 
it !), he claimed the right to Bierstadt's hospitality 
on the occasion of his entertaining Longfellow. 
Of course the hospitality could not be refused, 
and the visitor was permitted to remain. Next 
morning I was in Bierstadt s studio when the 
Times was brought to Longfellow, who had just 
come down. He unfolded the newspaper and 
read aloud the notice of the banquet. To his 
great indignation, which was strongly expressed, 
following the ministers and naval and military 
celebrities mentioned as having been present, 
came the name of the stranger as that of the 
most important guest. Longfellow's request that 
there should be no speechmaking on the occasion 
having been set aside by the questionable taste 
of S. C. Hall—' Shirt Collar Hall,' as Douglas 
Jerrold used to call him, owing to his initials 
and a peculiarity in dress — caused him much 
annoyance. His inability to speak in public was 
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painfully manifest when he had to return thanks 
for Mr. Gladstone's eloquent eulogium. He rose 
from his seat, hesitated, placed his chair before 
him, moved his hands nervously about, said a 
very few words with evident embarrassment, and 
sat down. It was a dilemma in which he should 
never have been placed. If his great reputation 
made it difficult to comply with the request he 
had made, his age and kindly nature should have 
prevented anyone from subjecting him to such an 
ordeal, 

Walter Maynard was a frequent contributor to 
the Gentleman s Magazine^ Once a Week, and 
other periodicals, under his own name^ as well as 
anonymously. It is said on reliable authority that 
his knowledge of the theory of music used to be 
turned to account by a pseudo and well-known 
composer who achieved popularity by whistling 
tunes to Walter Maynard, by whom they were 
written down in proper shape, and then claimed 
by the whistler as his own. A song which subse- 
quently became popular, having been thus treated, 
on being played to the so-called musician, the 
latter expressed unqualified delight at the com- 
position, which included the few notes of the tune 
which had been supplied. 

* By Jove !' exclaimed the whistler, on hearing 
how the notes had been dressed up, * I think it's 
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the best thing I have done, don't you ?' Saying 
which, he signed the manuscript with a flourish 
and took it off to a music-publisher. 

The name of this self-satisfied composer would 
astonish you, had I permission to reveal it. 

As regards his own songs, I have been with my 
friend — in fact, we were never apart, although he 
has often refused to acknowledge me — when one 
of his tunes has been played by a barrel-organ in 
the street. 

* That's a new sensation !' said Walter Maynard, 
handing the organman five shillings. 

The tune is now no longer known in the streets, 
and the sensation of hearing it played has died 
away. 

I have heard Walter Maynard declare that in all 
his scribbling, whether of notes or words, his chief 
aim has been to be original, avoiding translations 
and surreptitious adaptations of the thoughts of 
others. Whether he succeeded in this endeavour 
must be a matter of opinion. 

In his 'Vocal Military Magazine,' containing 
part-songs for soldiers, as also in his suggestion 
for the cultivation of vocal music amongst the 
rank and file of the army by means of a music 
club, there seems a certain claim to novelty. 
Branches of the club were to be established in 
the respective garrisons at home and abroad, 
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aad the * Vocal Magazine ' used as a text-book. 
It was thought that by these means a healthy 
recreation would be provided for our soldiers, to 
their advantage in their leisure hours. Again, in 
the * Music Copy- Books,* a system of teaching 
every rule in music by means of pen and ink, 
originality certainly prevailed when the system 
was first published years ago, although it has 
since been imitated often enough. The books 
are six in number, and ensure a thorough know- 
ledge of their subject to anyone willing to study 
them according to the directions given. 

In the preface to Book I., Walter Maynard thus 
explains his copy-book system and the advantages 
it offers : 

* Intelligence, or, as it has been called, in- 
tellectuality, is an essential element of all art, 
practical as well as creative, and of none more 
so than of music. Its development should be 
zealously encouraged in this branch of education, 
which, however, is often conducted without call- 
ing into action any of the higher attributes of the 
mind. The rudiments of music are generally 
learnt by rote ; proficiency in singing or playing 
acquired by that which is equivalent to automatic 
action of the voice or fingers. 

* This should not be : students should be taught 
that all musical sound, whether vocal or in- 
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strumental, is intended to convey some definite 
meaning ; they should be made to reflect upon 
every phrase they have to sing or play, and 
thoroughly to understand that intelligence is the 
very essence of our art. Music can thus become 
an important means of mental training. It is in 
this respect that my system of instruction, now 
published for the first time in a complete form, 
will, I hope, be useful. 

* The plan I have set forth seems to necessitate 
concentration of thought upon the subject of 
study ; it assists the memory, it tends to cultivate 
habits of precision, observation and comparison, 
and it affords, moreover, a practical knowledge of 
musical notation, not attainable by any other 
means. These are advantages which speak for 
themselves. Experience has proved that by 
writing exercises pupils make steadier and more 
rapid progress than by the most frequent oral 
repetition of rules or notes. The mind and pen 
assist the eye and ear, and the result is more 
satisfactory than when the voice or fingers are 
guided by the eye or ear alone. I do not for a 
moment assume that this method will dispense 
with the necessity of vocal or instrumental practice, 
but as such practice becomes less troublesome and 
laborious if pursued with intelligence, it is evidently 
desirable in teaching music to stimulate the faculty 
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of thought. And that is the object I have had in 
view while writing the present elementary work/ 
There is no doubt the object is achieved by the 
copy-book system, which was well received when 
first introduced. At my instigation, Sir G. A. 
Macfarren was asked to add a sequel and key to 
the first six books, and Walter Maynard called 
upon Sir George in order to discuss the system. 
They were old friends. The sad affliction of 
blindness did not prevent Macfarren from taking 
interest in all that went on around him. He 
dictated his music to an amanuensis with sur- 
prising accuracy, following the intricacies of an 
elaborate score with all the clearness and precision 
observed in the dictation of a simple melody. 
Genius asserted itself, and triumphed over every 
obstacle. Of this, ample evidence was afforded 
when the sequel and key were under considera- 
tion on the occasion referred to. But Walter 
Maynard*s use of the pen ha^ not been confined 
to copy - books. He has written hand - books, 
stories, plays, comedies, operettas, and other 
studies in black and white, unknown to fame, 
which occupy a distinguished and exalted position 
on the highest and dustiest book-shelves of his 
friends. With more humour than respect, he has 
made my notion of dealing in pianofortes on the 
three years system the subject of a noisy farce, 
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and one of his favourite occupations is to turn 
sentimental songs into ridicule. 

His travesty of * The Frank Lover/ a song by 
Benedict and Chorley, used to afford Sir Julius 
infinite amusement. 

H. F. Chorley was an accomplished and prolific 
writer whose verse, at once vigorous and senti- 
mental, has the true ring of poetry about it. In 
personal appearance Chorley was the parody of a 
man. Tall and slim, light-straw colour, almost an 
albino in complexion, with little pink eyes, turned- 
up nose, a voice at times as shrill as a whistle, a 
gait alternating between a shuffle and a dance, 
the poet attracted the attention of all he met. 
He dressed well, lived in Belgravia, and in spite 
of innumerable eccentricities commanded the 
respect of friends and foes. 

My friend Walter Maynard has frequently ap- 
peared on the platform as an entertainer with 
J. L. Hatton, or given performances single- 
handed ; but, owing to nervousness and want of 
practice, public life was irksome to him, and he 
soon abandoned it, much to his own satisfaction, 
and very likely to that of others. 

For some time past he has set up an easel and 
risked offending his friends by taking their por- 
traits with brush or crayon. Among others whose 
features he has practised upon is Joseph Hatton, 
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the novelist, who signed the portrait and has not 
spoken to the draughtsman since. 

The picture is prized for the signature, and 
mounted and framed hangs in a corner by the 
fireside once frequented by Joseph Hatton, The 
attention of a visitor was lately called to the like- 
ness. 

' What a beast of a thing T said the visitor. 

* You think so ?' said Walter Maynard ; * it's my 
doing.' 

' Your doing ! I never knew ' — stammered the 
astonished visitor, who awkwardly tried to change 
his opinion suddenly without success. 

The frank criticism was useful. It explained 
Joseph Hatton's silence, and was the cause of the 
crayon-drawing being taken out of its frame and 
retouched with advantage. 

There is a story related of a Viennese dandy 
asking Grillparzer, the humourist, for some 
witticism to retail at dinner. 

* I should be glad of something new to say,' 
urged the dandy ; ' some conundrum, enigma, or 
anything in fact.' 

'Yes!* said Grillparzer, after a moment's re- 
flection, *you can ask your friends, Who is my 
father's son, and yet not my own brother ?' 

' Capital !' replied the other, repeating the 
question ; * but what's the answer ? 
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* Myself, of course,' said the humourist. 

The intelligent dandy was more than delighted. 
At dinner that evening, before the first course 
was removed, he opened fire upon his host : 

' Such a splendid conundrum ! Quite new. 
Will you hear it i^* he asked ; and, unanimous 
consent being accorded, he continued : ' Who is 
my father s son, and yet not my own brother ?' 

* Why, yourself !' replied the host, to whom the 
inquiry came as an old joke. 

* Wrong ! Guess again !* returned the guest, in 
great glee. 

* Impossible !' answered the other ; * the riddle's 
as old as the hills.' 

* Well, the answer's wrong this time, at any 
rate,* replied the dandy ; ' it s Grillparzer ! he told 
me so this morningj 

Now, if I, Willert Beale, had to ask the riddle, 
* Who is my father's son, and yet not my own 
brother i*' I should not insist upon the answer 
being myself, nor yet Grillparzer, but I might, 
without fear of contradiction, declare it to be 
Walter Maynard. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ALBONI, LOUISA PYNE AND HARRISON. 

In Striking contrast to those artists who say fare- 
well and then return, parting from the public 
being such sweet sorrow, Alboni made no parade 
of her last professional appearance. I do not 
think she has been heard in concert or opera 
in this country since 1863, the date of her last 
engagement to me. It was understood to be 
her good-bye to England, but no announcement 
to that effect was allowed. The only suggestion 
of farewell was made by the local agents at 
Cheltenham, where the concert party was one 
of average attraction. Mdlle. de Ruda proved 
efficient, and sang her music, especially Gluck's 
aria, ' Che far6 senza Eurydice,' with invariable 
effect. The aria had been then recently revived 
and made popular by Viardot Garcia, and was 
always well received. Wilbye Cooper, a capital 
English concert tenor, ably acquitted himself, 
while Rover6, a genuine Italian buffo, en- 
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livened the programmes with humorous sing- 
ing and vigorous gesticulations. Rover6 was 
always anxious to assure everyone he was in 
good health, and that his digestive organs were 
in perfect order. If absent from the party at 
any time, he would excuse himself by saying 
he was under regime, and bound to follow the 
doctor's orders. No healthy man — ^buffo or serio 
—ever swallowed so much physic as this amiable 
Italian. Monsieur Wehli was a pianist of the Ger- 
man school, who prided himself upon the dexterity 
of his left hand. He performed a fantaisie with the 
left hand alone, keeping his right hand carefully 
in sight, resting on his knee ; the left-hand fan- 
taisie was, in fact, his speciality, hence J. W. 
Davison, in the Times, dubbed him the Donato of 
the pianoforte — Donato being known as a dancer 
on one leg. To the Brothers Lamoury the fol- 
lowing anecdote, related by Dr. Macnamara, of 
Aldighieri, whom we first met at Holyhead, if you 
recollect, will apply. * An amateur baritone here,' 
writes the doctor from Dublin, * was very anxious 
to have Aldighieri's opinion of his voice. I 
brought them together in my drawing-room. The 
amateur sang, and in answer to my subsequent 
inquiries about him, Aldighieri replied, with a 
shrug of his shoulders, " C est un baryton comme 
un autre." The poor amateur!' So were the 

38—2 
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Lamourys, instrumentalists like any others, very 
correct in all they played, strictly in tune, and so 
far satisfactory, but lacking in individuality, and 
even the faults of genius, to distinguish them from 
a crowd of compeers. An instrumentalist I had 
the satisfaction of bringing to England about this 
time was Lotto, a violinist of exceptional ability, 
whose performances were remarkable for power, 
breadth, and originality. I was introduced to him 
by my agent, Verger, in Paris, and concluded an 
arrangement by which Lotto was induced to visit 
this country. He appeared at concerts given 
by Alfred Mellon, the famous conductor, a true 
pioneer in the cause of music. The promenade 
concerts under Alfred Mellon's direction were 
essentially progressive — the programmes all de- 
signed with a view to developing JuUien's plan of 
instructing while amusing the public. It is to be 
hoped the unceasing industry with which Alfred 
Mellon worked and catered for the public was 
financially well rewarded. As a composer he 
gained distinction by many a melodious piece of 
music, and notably by an opera called * Victorine,' 
produced by Pyne and Harrison while he was the 
conductor of their orchestra. 

In order to carry out my engagement with 
Lotto, which was of some duration, I arranged a 
tour in the spring of 1864 with him and Miss 
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Louisa Pyne, Madame Grauman Marchesi, Signer 
Marches!, Mr.W. Harrison, and Monsieur Georges 
Pfeiffer. 

No two singers are more closely identified with 
the progress of English dramatic music than are 
Louisa Pyne and William Harrison. Through their 
exertions English opera, when it seemed doomed 
to perish from neglect, was made to flourish. 
They gave English composers liberal commissions^ 
and produced their works with the greatest care. 
It is no exaggeration to say Harrison is associated 
with more success on the English stage than any 
other tenor singer of the present half-century • 
He was the original Thaddeus in the ' Bohemian 
Girl,' and well I recollect, although a mere boy at 
the time, the prodigious uproar occasioned by his 
singing * Then you'll remember me ' on the first 
night the opera was produced. The majority of 
the audience insisted upon hearing the song a 
second time. To this there were numerous 
opponents, and the noise made by the rival fac- 
tions was deafening. Balfe laid down the baton 
and folded his arms, the singer on the stage made 
signs of compliance which were unheeded in the 
tumult ; some minutes elapsed, after which the 
dissentients gave way, and the song, destined to 
become a national melody, was sung again. 

The fate of the * Bohemian Girl ' itself was not 
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decided until after the opera had been performed 
several nights. Harrison's creation of Don Caesar 
in Wallace's ' Maritana' greatly enhanced his re- 
putation as a first-rate actor. He shared the 
success of Balfe and Wallace in all their principal 
operas, and has every right to be considered the 
dramatic tenor par excellence of their period. 

His repertoire ^ including that of Miss Louisa 
Pyne, who sang the soprano part in nearly all the 
operas in which Harrison was concerned, con- 
tained every popular opera of his day, and the 
list, owing to his own efforts in theatrical manage- 
ment, is a long one. Here it is : 

AUBER. 

^ Crown Diamonds.' * Masaniello.' * Fra Diavolo.' 

Balfe. 

* Bohemian Girl' * * Rose of Castille.' 
' Bondman.*  * Satanella.' 

* Daughter of St. Mark.' * * Bianca.' 

* Maid of Artois.' * * Armourer of Nantes.' 

 * Puritan's Daughter.* 

Bellini. 
* Sonnambula.' 

Bristowe. 
* Rip Van Winkle.' 

DONIZETTL 

* Lucia.' 

Macfarren. 

* * She Stoops to Conquer.' * Charles the Second.' 

Mendelssohn. 
' Son and Stranger.' 
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Meyerbeer. 
* Robert the Devil.' 


* Dinorah.' " 


Mozart. 
* Don Giovanni.' 




1 Rossini. 
* Cenerentola.' 




[SCHIRA. 

* Orphan of Geneva.* 


* Nina.' 


Verdi. 
' Trovatore.' 





Wallace. 
 ' Lurline.' * * Desert Flower.' 

 * Love's Triumph.' * Maritana.' 

 * Ruy Bias,' Howard Glover. ♦* Victorine,' Alfred Mellon. 
♦* Romance,' Henry Leslie. ♦* Lily of Kiilarney,' Benedict. 

Offenbach. 
* La Grande Duchesse.' 



• Rob Roy.' * The Waterman.' 

* Beggar's Opera.* * Guy Mannering.' 

The operas I have marked with a star were 
produced by Harrison, for whom they were ex- 
pressly written and composed. Other works, in 
which he did not appear, but which were given 
under his management, are Gounod's * Faust/ 
with Sims Reeves, Santley, and Louisa Pyne ; 
Meyerbeer's * Huguenots,* * L'Africaine,' ' Lara,' 
a French opera, produced the last season at Her 
Majesty's Theatre ; * Freya's Gift/ a cantata by 
G. A. 'Macfarren, given on the occasion of the 
wedding of the Prince and Princess of Wales, and 
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dedicated to their Royal Highnesses, and Auber's 
* Domino Noir.' 

Tally well built, and handsome in appearance, 
Harrison had a commanding presence on the stage. 
His voice lacked power in its lower range, but 
was sympathetic and effective in the upper notes 
and falsetto. In quality, to me, it always sounded 
more or less artificial. As a manager, Harrison 
proved himself an able man of business, free from 
caprice of any kind, strictly impartial and honour- 
able in all his dealings. 

The riper toire I have quoted may not be com- 
plete, but shows, at any rate, an immense amount 
of work. 

It was given me by Clifford Harrison, the gifted 
painter, pianist, and reciter of the present day, son 
of the dramatic tenor, who reminds me that a fatal 
blow to the Pyne and Harrison Opera Company 
was experienced in the death of the Prince Consort. 

Till then, great success had attended the per- 
formances, and the Prince had informed Louisa 
Pyne, during a State Concert at Windsor Castle, 
that if the performances could be continued a 
certain time, influence should be used to bring 
the matter before Parliament in order to obtain a 
subsidy for national opera from Government. 

It was during the season this promise was made 
that the Prince died. 
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Her Majesty and the Prince Consort constantly 
encouraged the Pyne and Harrison operas by 
their presence, occasionally visiting the theatre 
twice a week. 

The Royal box was always retained and the 
subscription always paid. 

At the Prince s death there was a command 
that the Royal box should be draped with crape, 
which gave a gloomy, funereal appearance to the 
house and seriously affected the receipts. No one 
cared to frequent a place of amusement that was 
in mourning. 

Balfe's opera, ' The Puritan's Daughter/ which 
had been just then very successfully produced, 
became at once a loss and failure never to be re- 
couped. 

' I tell you all this,* writes CliflFord Harrison, 
'from what I have heard my mother say. We 
lived a quiet life at home, quite apart from the 
theatre. Moreover, I was at school most of the 
time. Indeed, our home-life was so singularly 
apart from our father s public life that I know but 
litde of the latter. 

* Never could domestic life/ concludes the 
letter, *be happier or more beautiful than was 
ours. Could it be put into words, those who 
might be interested in my father's career would 
know that his truest success and his greatest 
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pleasure lay in the love of those who were around 
him — as a man *' unspotted from the world," and 
well-nigh perfect as son, husband, and father. 

* Every year I live I learn to love and honour 
his memory more/ 

W. Harrison had three sons — William, Frank, 
and Clifford. Frank died, William is now Vicar 
of Clovelly. He was once Minor Canon at West- 
minster and a cleric at the Chapel Royal, but not 
caring for the dry official work, resigned ; about 
the only man, I fancy, who ever voluntarily retired 
from such good posts. He married Miss Mary 
Kingsley, the daughter of Charles Kingsley. 

To resume this short account of Harrison's 
professional career. 

Santley appeared under the Pyne and Harrison 
management, and Madame Parepa Rosa also. 
One of the performances, by Royal command, at 
the wedding of the Princess Royal, was of Balfe*s 
opera, * The Rose of Castille.' 

The sopranos chiefly associated with Harrison 
in his operatic career were Miss Rainforth, the first 
Bohemian Girl, Miss Romer, the original Maritana, 
and Miss Louisa Pyne, the prima donna of the 
Pyne and Harrison Opera Company, which for 
many years gave admirable performances in and 
out of London. 

The vocal powers of Miss Rainforth were 
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limited, but the quality of her voice was pure and 
telling. Miss Romer possessed great dramatic 
talent, and sang with the fire of inspiration ; her 
voice, that of a true soprano, was powerful, but 
occasionally harsh. Miss Louisa Pyne undoubtedly 
excelled both her predecessors, having greater 
vocal skill than either, in proof of which it is but 
necessary to remember that she was able to inter- 
pret such music as that of the * Queen of Night,' 
in the * Flauto Magico/ at Covent Garden 
Theatre, and to hold her own against the Italians 
who sang with her in the opera in 1851. 

It is a tradition of the *Satanella' rehearsals 
that when Balfe proposed adding a cadence for 
Louisa Pyne to the popular song, * The Power of 
Love,' which occurs in the opera, Alfred Mellon, 
while conducting the band, remarked that he was 
sure Miss Pyne could sing any phrase of a florid 
character any instrumentalist could play. Here- 
upon Pratten, the flautist, and Lazarus, the clario- 
nettist, improvised the most intricate passages 
they could contrive on their respective instru- 
ments. The prima donna immediately took up 
the challenge, and imitated them on the stage 
with an accuracy and precision which amazed and 
delighted Balfe and all the orchestra. 

A mezzo-soprano often associated with Harrison 
was an artiste I have already mentioned — Miss 
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Poole (now Mrs. Bacon), the original Lazarillo in 
' Maritana/ for whom the charming song, * Alas ! 
those chimes/ was expressly composed, and by 
whom numberless songs have been made popular, 
among them 'The Cavalier.' Who can forget, 
whoever heard it, the tumult of delight Miss 
Poole used to arouse by her sly expression of the 
words 

' When a lady elopes 
Down a ladder of ropes, 
She may go to Hong Kong for me ' ? 

It alarmed the sanctities of Exeter Hall, who 
strongly suspected Hong Kong was but a substi- 
tution for the name of some more objectionable 
place, and who consequently thought of prohibiting 
the amusing ditty. However, they did not insist. 
Not so with Frank Mori's song, * 'Twas on a 
Sunday Morning.' When submitted to the 
authorities, as all new songs were required to be, 
it was strictly forbidden, unless the word * Sunday' 
were omitted, and 'Monday* sung by Miss Kath- 
leen Fitzwilliam in its stead. 

I called on Balfe one morning in North Audley 
Street, and found him in unusually good spirits. 
He was at the pianoforte, and his first words of 
greeting were, ' Listen to this song ! It will fit 
Louisa Pyne like a glove. And there's a good 
effect for the chorus in it.' The song was ' The 
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Power of Love,* afterwards to.achieve popularity 
in the opera of 'Satanella.' In similar fashion 
Balfe played me the music of the * Rose of 
Castille,' as he composed it for the Pyne and 
Harrison Company. We were neighbours at the 
time, in Cork Street, and constantly together. I 
think he enjoyed the task of writing this opera 
heartily. It seemed to give him no trouble what- 
ever. As he placed the words on the desk before ' 
him, the music adapted to them flowed spon- 
taneously, and, having been tried over on the 
pianoforte, was quickly transferred to paper. I 
have heard Balfe exclaim with enthusiasm, while 
com|)osing the * Rose of Castille,' * I love to write 
for Louisa Pyne ; her voice is amazingly sym- 
pathetic to me ; she listens attentively to all my 
suggestions, and I can rely upon her carrying them 
out exactly as I wish.' The laughing trio, * Fm 
not the Queen,' in the ' Rose of Castille ' was an 
after-thought of the librettist, and added when the 
opera had been some days in rehearsal. Louisa 
Pyne and Harrison seldom appeared at concerts 
together. Harrison objected to concert-singing, 
the stage seemed necessary to him ; but Louisa 
Pyne, now Mrs. Frank Bodda, constantly sang at 
the Philharmonic, Sacred Harmonic, Orchestral and 
other societies. In fact, no concert programme 
was considered complete unless it included her 
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popular name. Their tour with Lotto was an ex- 
ception to their customary operatic representations 
in the provinces, and made to my advantage 
during a gap in their theatrical engagements. 
The Marchesis, who accompanied them, were well 
known as two good-looking vocalists, and Georges 
Pfeiffer, the pianist, represented the Paris firm of 
pianoforte-makers, Pleyel and Co., whose instru- 
ments he efficiently displayed at the Pyne and 
Harrison concerts. 

yune 26, 1863. 

Two or three years before the time of which I 
have been speaking, a change took place in the 
firm of Cramer and Co. William Chappell retired, 
and George Wood, of Edinburgh, became my 
father's partner. Owing to comparative freedom 
from anxiety, and the affectionate care with which 
he was watched and tended at home, my father 
slightly improved in health. He still occupied 
Giralda Villa, at Norwood, and was well enough 
occasionally to attend to business, although I 
never allowed City matters to trouble him again. 
The house in Gloster Place, Hyde Park, was 
kept ready for him whenever he might feel in- 
clined to return to it. 

The improvement in his health was illusory 
and transient. Long-dreaded symptoms of pul- 
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inonary disease showed themselves and developed 
rapidly, defying every means to arrest them the 
best advice in London could suggest. His con- 
dition became more alarming every day, but he 
was full of hope, and in the intervals of suffering 
always endeavoured to cheer those around him. 
He expressed a great desire to visit my sister, 
Mrs. Denny, and her children, and for that purpose 
on one occasion we drove over from Norwood to 
Chislehurst. 

Only a few weeks elapsed when my father 
became so feeble as to be unable to leave his room. 
It was midsummer, and we tried to believe the 
fragrant country air and delicious sunshine would 
assuredly restore him. He encouraged us by words 
of comfort often scarcely audible. Growing weaker 
day by day, he asked Dr. King, who was in con- 
stant attendance upon him, how long he had to 
live. On being told the end was fast approaching, 
he called us all to him, and on June 26, 1863, 
expired as he was bidding us farewell. Thus 
died the best of fathers and one of the most 
generous of men, whose life was as pure and 
blameless as his nature was free from deceit and 
guile. He was removed from Chislehurst to 
Gloster Place, and buried in Brompton Cemetery. 

In carrying out the subsequent arrangements I 
gave up Giralda Villa and Gloster Place, and took 
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a house, Claremont, on Knight's Hill, Norwood, 
for my mother and sister. Under my fathers 
will two executors were appointed, of whom I 
was one, and as my co-executor declined to act, 
the executorship remained in my hands. The 
deed of partnership in Cramer and Co., drawn 
up by my father's solicitor, gave the partners 
equal rights, although one was moribund and the 
other in full health. Exercising his claim as 
surviving partner, George Wood elected to pur- 
chase the business. We did not agree as to its 
value, and proceeded to arbitration, Mr. Henry 
Broad wood and Mr. Arthur Lewis consenting to 
act as arbitrators, with Mr. Pryor as umpire. The 
arbitration lasted some months. When the award, 
which was considerably less than I anticipated it 
would have been, was made known, I proposed 
to Wood that he should transfer the business to 
a company. He agreed. I turned promoter, 
formed a board of directors, and floated Cramer 
and Co., for doing which I received 5 per cent, on 
the paid up capital of the company, and had a 
seat at the board. This I should have continued 
to fill, had it not been decided to open a branch 
at Brighton, which, as a former partner in the 
firm, I could not join in doing. While I belonged 
to the old firm, its Brighton business had been 
purchased by a local music-seller, with a condition 
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prohibiting any opposition to the purchaser by 
Beale, Chappell and Beale. In order to avoid 
litigation with which I was threatened, and in 
which William Chappell would have been also in- 
volved, I retired from Cramer and Co., Limited. 

The following reference to my father is from 
the pen of his friend, J. W. Davison : 

' The death of Mr. Frederick Beale, noticed in 
our obituary of last week, should not be passed 
over with a simple record of the fact. Had Mr. 
Beale recommended himself merely by those 
many and great virtues which made him an idol 
in his family circle, and endeared him to all who 
came within the sphere of his influence, it would 
not, perhaps, have fallen strictly within our pro- 
vince to sound his praises, however grateful the 
task; but Mr. Beale figured conspicuously in 
public for many years ; and it is in his public 
capacity we feel ourselves called upon to do his 
memory justice. 

* Mr. Frederick Beale, for nearly a quarter of a 
century, was principal partner in one of the first 
music-publishing establishments of Europe — that 
of Cramer, Beale and Co. His mind, however, 
soared above mere commercial pursuits. An 
enthusiast for music, and educated, indeed, rather 
with a view to making the art a profession than a 
trade, he did not exclusively occupy himself with 
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business affairs, but quitting the toilsome paths of 
traffic, turned his attention to what, to him, was 
far more congenial employment. Mr. Beale was 
the first who made musical toumies on a large 
scale in the country respectable, and in place of 
*' doing the provinces," instructed, improved, and 
delighted them. To his spirit and liberality the 
principal cities and towns of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland were indebted for entertainments 
calling forth the powers and attractions of the 
most renowned artists, vocal and instrumental ; 
performances which London alone had till then 
been enabled to boast, and which resulted in 
rendering the amateurs of our manufacturing towns 
and cathedral cities as well informed and dis- 
criminating as those of the capital itself Through 
his unprecedented enterprise Italian Opera was no 
longer caviare to provincial audiences, nor di prima 
donna or tenore (tagilitcL a rara avis to the non- 
metropolitan ear. Mr. Beale filled the land with 
southern song, and made rural shades vocal with 
Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, and Mozart. Nor was 
this the only good he effected. He spread far 
and wide, throughout the country, a taste for 
instrumental solo performances, by continually 
bringing before the public the best executants, 
and causing them to play the best music. The 
"flying tours" of Mr. Beale, in fact, were an 
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advance on all previous speculations of the kind, 
and the good they effected has long and seriously 
been felt. Time, indeed, has weighed, and found 
them not wanting. 

* Mr. Beale had the principal hand in the estab- 
lishment of our Royal Italian Opera, the greatest 
lyrical institution in the world. In 1846, when 
Mr. Costa, Madame Grisi, Signor Mario, and 
nearly the entire band of Her Majesty's Theatre 
seceded from Mr. Lumley, Mr. Beale took an 
active part in the conversion of Covent Garden 
into a rival opera-house, and in the formation of 
the new company. But for him, indeed, it is 
more than probable that the Royal Italian Opera 
would never have existed, at least, not under its 
actual name and condition. Mr. Beale, whatever 
monetary interests he may have had involved in 
the speculation, laboured day and night, heart 
and hand, to give stability to the theatre, and 
succeeded in the face of almost overwhelming 
obstacles. 

* On so solid a basis, indeed, did he found the 
new art-structure, that years afterwards it was 
able successfully to withstand even the ordeal of 
fire. Covent Garden was reduced to ashes, only, 
however, to rise again like a phoenix. With all 
Mr. Gye's amazing energy, he could hardly have 
got over so triumphantly the disaster of 1856 but 
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for the reputation attached to the memory of the 
Royal Itah'an Opera, a reputation that outlived the 
destruction of the mere edifice, and would outlive 
the destruction of another. For this it was in- 
debted to Frederick Beale. 

'As a discoverer and fosterer of talent, native 
and foreign, also, Mr. Beale is entitled to 
special consideration. It was he who first 
brought M. Thalberg to this country, and made 
his earliest reputation here. The recognition 
in England, too, of the extraordinary merits 
of M. Hector Berlioz as a composer and con- 
ductor, is due almost entirely to Mr. Beale's 
influence, and the interest he took in his behalf. 
In an equal degree are musicians indebted to Mr. 
Beale for the publication of large and important 
works by some of our native composers, which, 
but for his enterprise and sagacity, might never 
have seen the light. Among these we may 
specify Mr. G. A. Macfarren's ** Leonora," " May- 
day," "Christmas," etc. It was to Mr. Beale's 
encouragement, too, that the composition of the 
opera of ** Robin Hood " by the same admirable 
musician is owing, as well as its production on the 
boards of Her Majesty's Theatre. When it is 
remembered that the engraving and printing of 
these works alone involved great expense, and 
that Mr. Beale could have only the remotest hope 
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of repaying himself for publishing them, his dis- 
interestedness becomes still more apparent. Mr. 
Beale, indeed, was a real Mecaenas to artists, and 
ever ready to assist them with his influence. 

'We should not forget to mention that the 
establishment of the New Philharmonic Concerts — 
now grown into one of the recognised institutions 
of the country — has the right to claim the same 
regretted gentleman as the founder. But enough 
has been adduced to show that Mr. Beale was a 
staunch and powerful friend to the musical art, 
which, in his death, has indeed met with an irre- 
parable loss.' 
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Unless you have special knowledge of the 
subject, I am quite certain you are puzzled 
how to pronounce the heading of this chapter. 
Even if you pronounce it correctly, you may 
not know its meaning, nor to what it alludes. 
You must devote time to the study of the 
Welsh language before the knowledge can be 
acquired, or make a long sojourn in Wales, and 
then get some friend to help you with the verna- 
cular. That will, I think, be the best plan for 
us to adopt, if you have any curiosity in the 
matter. 

With your consent we will pass this chapter 
in the principality, where, although unfortunately 
I am no Welsh scholar, I will endeavour in due 
course and by practical illustration to make the 
heading intelligible to you. The course shall not 
be a fati}j;uing one ; amid such lovely scenery as 
that of Wales, how could it be ? And as for the 
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illustration, well, it will not be far out of the 
course, as you will find. 

We cannot do better than commence our 
sojourn in Wales at Barmouth, that being the 
town with which, in 1869 and the few following 
years, I was most familiar. Life at Barmouth 
was then more primitive than at any other sea- 
side place of holiday resort. In its then condition,, 
if so minded, you could go back one hundred 
years and live at Barmouth even as your fore- 
fathers lived when they sought refuge by the sea 
from anxieties in the city. The butcher's shop 
in the High and only street was then a kind ot 
cage closed in with wire, inside which used to 
hang miniature joints of mutton, purveyed by 
Barmouth's oldest female inhabitant, in a tall hat, 
short petticoats, clock stockings, and high-heeled 
shoes, looking for all the world, behind the wires 
of the cage, like a rare bird of the carnivorous 
order. 

The Barmouth police force at the time con- 
sisted of one man who carried a large staff, and 
was never wanted. The Barmouth postman was 
a woman, whose slight acquaintance with English 
penmanship required her to set her clients to 
select their letters from an open basket, in which 
she carried the contents of the mail-bags from 
house to house. Some far-sighted and public- 
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spirited promoter, thinking to * supply a want/ 
started bathing-machines on Barmouth shore, 
which were built to fall to pieces, being years 
before their time. The girls of the period, follow- 
ing the example of their maternal ancestors, pre- 
ferred making their bathing toilette in a bath- 
house some hundred yards from the water s edge, 
and tripping across the pleasantly soft sand with 
naked feet. Their appearance going to the sea 
was that of Galatea in flowing robes, without a 
girdle about her dainty waist ; having bathed, 
returning to the bath-house, they were more like 
mermaids, seals, sea-lionesses, or other amphibious 
inhabitants of the deep, with seaweed for golden 
tresses hanging down their backs, than members 
of civilized society. 

The men of Barmouth, native and foreign, 
sallied forth at all hours of the day to bathe 
along the strand. A tacit understanding existed 
as to the part of the shore they were to use, but 
it was rarely adhered to, and no complaints were 
made, the shore itself being a vast tract of sand, 
along which a whole army could bathe without 
interfering with promenaders. 

The Barmouth Railway was so deep in the 
sand, the rails had to be diligently swept to enable 
the engine-drivers to see where they were going. 
Sand existed in profusion everywhere. Take tea 
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at an open window, and the chances were much 
in favour of your having more sand than sugar 
in your cup. Sand was the staple commodity of 
Barmouth, when the wind blowing from the shore 
picked it up and deposited it in every nook and 
cranny of the town. It drifted like snow, but 
would not melt away. If the wind were favour- 
able, and the weather dry, you could rely upon 
having as much sand as you pleased at every 
meal. Sand in your coffee at breakfast, sand on 
the cold meat at luncheon, sand in any quantity 
in the soup at dinner. It got into the pianoforte, 
into the beds — there was no corner that was 
inaccessible to it. Notwithstanding this primitive 
state of things, there were many unmistakable 
signs of civilization to be met with at Barmouth 
when the light of other days was shining brightly 
on the so-called cosy cluster of dwellings under 
the cliff*. At the Cors-y-Gedol Hotel you might 
find customers of the house ready to oblige you 
with the odds on any sporting event in the 
United Kingdom. According to outward signs 
and very audible sounds, both painting and music 
were in a high state of cultivation in the district. 

Alighting at the railway-station, the first object 
to attract your attention would be an artist 
sketching. Artists used to delight in treating the 
magnificent scenery round Barmouth with the 
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brush, sometimes, alas ! in a very unwarrantable 
manner. Go a short way through the sand, and 
you come to a large dwelling, covered with ivy. 
It stands back from the road on the left-hand side, 
and is called Belle vue. There we will stay, for 
we have an invitation to do so from the generous 
host, Ellis Williams, a wealthy London stock- 
broker, who keeps open house during summer 
time at this, his seaside residence. Remember 
I am speaking not of the present, but of when 
Bellevue was a charming abode indeed. A very 
home of Art. The host, passionately fond of 
music, gratified his artistic tastes by gathering 
round him those who made the house echo with 
sweet sounds, or could transfer to canvas the 
views and objects innumerable to be found outside 
his hall-door. In the far distance the trending 
shore and rolling breakers ; the black cattle on 
the sands, their sable coats coming out in effective 
contrast against the golden -yellow fore and back 
ground ; the western headland, crowned with 
Clan Aber Church ; nearer at hand, in the 
middle distance, the rough highway, skirted by 
stone walls, and sometimes thronged with country 
folk in national costume, coming to market, riding, 
driving, or on foot ; the garden, quaint and full of 
old-fashioned flowers, with a peep through the 
ivied wall into the stable-yard, peopled with ducks 
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and geese, poultry and a pony, roaming about 
together, all combined to make the prospect from 
Bellevue attractive and suggestive of happiness 
and repose. 

When we enter the garden gates we shall not 
be among strangers. Under a huge umbrella 
tent, brush and palette in hand, her graceful 
figure draped in studio attire half hidden by a 
spreading summer hat, is Louise Jopling, at 
that time Mrs. Romer, painting an outdoor 
picture of the peep through the ivied wall. The 
grouping of the picture includes poultry, as 
well as some of the children of Ellis Williams. 
A well-fed fowl has been sacrificed to art. Its 
neck has been wrung, and it is now an object 
of very still life indeed, although apparently 
feeding out of a trough in the foreground of the 
group. The tall, massive individual looking on, 
carrying a sunshade Indian fashion, and dressed 
in a white, hot-country suit, is Captain Hyde, 
otherwise 'magnificent George' of the P. and O. 
service. At the piano just inside the open 
drawing-room window is Bessie Waugh, the 
pianiste. A rehearsal is in progress for a concert 
to be given at the new Barmouth Assembly 
Rooms, not far from the bath-house on the shore, 
in aid of the fund for reseating the parish church. 
Inspiriting and refreshing music comes floating 
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through the summer air from the drawing-room 
window ; the voices singing are well trained, and 
give effect to Gounod's * Handmaids of Irene/ the 
charming melody of which affords a delightful 
accompaniment to the painting still continued in 
the garden. 

Mark Lemon, the editor of Punchy taking a 
summer holiday, is strolling about with Mrs. 
Ellis Williams, affectionately called the ' Duchess ' 
by those who may so pay a tribute to her stately 
bearing ; the strollers listen to the music or watch 
the painting, as their fancy may dictate. Mark 
Lemon s daughter, Mary, is one of the singers 
rehearsing, and her voice blends well with those 
of Emma and Lucy Williams, whose vocal talent 
is the chief attraction of the Barmouth concerts. 

Other music is tried by other singers in the 
house, when Ellis Williams arrives to request we 
will all hasten to the concert-room, where a local 
choir is waiting to rehearse. He takes Walter 
Maynard under his arm and assures him the 
concert will be a great success, that the tickets are 
selling fast, and already it is feared there will not 
be space for all who wish to attend. The painting 
must be set aside in favour of the general re- 
hearsal, for Louise Jopling has an important share 
in the concert programme. Perhaps you may not 
know she possesses a contralto voice, and is, 
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moreover, an accomplished writer of verse for 
music. You will hear her sing a setting of her 
own words at the Barmouth concert. The new 
Assembly Rooms were thrown open for this 
occasion — that is to say, they were cleared of 
sheep-hurdles, firewood, and other such furniture 
with which they are filled the rest of the year. A 
hillock of sand, higher than the doorway without 
a door, blocked the approach to the rooms, and 
offered an insuperable obstacle to any vehicle 
setting down or taking up anywhere near the 
entrance. There were window-frames visible in 
the walls of the rooms, but not a trace of any 
glass ; it had all been knocked out by the ener- 
getic concert-givers to insure perfect ventilation. 
The rooms were prettily festooned and otherwise 
decorated by the Bellevue girls, who spared no 
pains to insure their annual performance being 
brilliant in every respect. 

* But/ exclaimed a novice who, having ascended 
and descended the hillock of sand, entered the 
new Assembly Rooms to rehearse, ' where will 
the audience sit ?' 

* Wait, and you will see,' replied Ellis Williams, 
full of confidence that all arrangements were pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. 

That evening during dinner the town-crier came 
into Bellevue Garden, and having rung his bell 
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with appropriate vigour, made an announcement 
in the Welsh tongue, not a word of which could 
be understood by the English visitors. 

* What's he saying ?' asked the novice, 

' Wait, and you will see,' replied Ellis Williams, 
dismissing the crier before he had time to trans- 
late his announcement. Later on all the available 
Bellevue chairs were placed outside the hall-door, 
and were carted away on a hand-truck by one of 
the railway porters. 

* Where are they going ?' again inquired the 
novice, whose curiosity was not gratified until he 
found the Bellevue chairs and most of the other 
respectable chairs in High Street, Barmouth, in- 
side the new Assembly Rooms. The concert 
went off with amazing enthusiasm, everyone met 
with vociferous encores, and after the concert the 
chairs vanished. They were carried home by 
those of the audience who had occupied them, and 
whose private property they were, albeit five shil- 
lings each had been paid by the owners for the 
privilege of sitting in them. The one street of 
Barmouth was full that moonlight summer nijjht 
of a crowd of people going home, bringing their 
chairs behind them. 

The Bellevue amateurs in those days were con- 
stantly giving concerts, readings, and other enter- 
tainments for some good purpose associated with 
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the church of Barmouth. Additional assistance 
was sometimes obtained. My cousin, F. H. Beale, 
a very good violinist, and his mother, now Mrs. 
Husson, a first-rate pianiste, would come from 
Liverpool to join in the Barmouth programmes ; 
and on one especial occasion it was found possible 
to persuade the German Reeds, Edith Wynne, 
and Brinley Richards to lend their valuable co- 
operation. The Assembly Rooms were then 
pronounced too small for the numbers likely to 
be attracted by such a combination, and it was 
decided to erect a tent in the field opposite the 
Cors-y-Gedol Hotel. 

The greatest excitement prevailed, in the midst 
of which it was discovered we had no pianoforte 
equal to a joint performance by Bessie Waugh 
and Brinley Richards. A grand was absolutely 
necessary. No such treasure was known in 
Barmouth. At length we heard of one, dearly 
cherished by its owner, up in the hills. We 
appealed in the name of the Church, and in the 
most eloquent terms, for the use of it. The reply 
was favourable, if we would be responsible that 
not the sh'ghtest damage should be caused to the 
instrument, a very fair Broadwood grand, leading 
a lonely, silent life, wrapped up in blankets in a 
room no one was allowed to enter. But how to 
move it ? 
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The owner, an invalid whose husband evidently 
looked upon the Broadwood grand with anxiety 
and respect, refused positively to allow it to be 
carried vi et armis, although we assured her an 
army of specially able-bodied men should be re- 
cruited for the purpose. No ; they might drop it, 
and it would thereby sustain irreparable injury. 

Every van, carriage, coach, and fly within reach 
was thought of — but of course none could accom- 
modate the weighty monster ; we tried a com- 
bination of vans longways, sideways, all ways, but 
it utterly failed. No fox hankering after grapes 
ever hankered as we did after that pianoforte, 
which we knew too well was exactly what we 
wanted, if we could only move it as its owner 
wished. Wandering pensively round the back 
stable-yards of Barmouth, hoping, in spite of dis- 
appointment, that in some dark corner a suitable 
vehicle might be found, one of the Bellevue guests 
came unexpectedly upon a bare platform on four 
wheels, covered by a canopy of wood, supported 
at each corner by an iron upright. Sunshine 
through the clouds ! The very thing ! Wheel it 
out and measure it! The dimensions could not 
be more suitable. 

'It is at your service,' said the proprietor ; ' I 
have no use for it to-day.' 

A horse was quickly harnessed and put in the 
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shafts belonging to the platform on four wheels, a 
dozen men were engaged to assist, and that after- 
noon the Broadwood grand was brought down 
from its dwelling in the hills, attended with every 
care, and followed by the husband of its owner, as 
chief mourner, on the village hearse ! Having 
served its purpose, the pianoforte was taken home 
again by the same anomalous conveyance, still 
watched over by the husband, who never at any 
moment lost sight of his charge until it was 
safely again wrapped up in blankets in its solitary 
room. 

The receipts of the concert under the tent were 
large, and completed the funds for reseating Bar- 
mouth Church. Brinley Richards was the lion of 
the day. His countrymen nudged each other, and 
pointed out the composer of ' God bless the Prince 
of Wales ' as he passed along the street. 

Harry Lemon, Mark Lemon's second son, 
became quite a notability in the locality, owing to 
the humorous readings and recitations he gave 
on different occasions. He was mistaken for his 
father by the majority of people, until the editor 
of Punch appeared upon the scene, and then the 
difference between the two was apparent to every- 
one, being as great as that between a cannon and 
a carbine — Mark Lemon, a giant in bulk and 
stature ; Harry Lemon, although by no means 
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slightly built, a slim figure in comparison with his 
father. They were both delightful companions — 
Mark Lemon always affable and kind ; Harry, the 
best narrator of ghost stories I ever met. By the 
fireside in the winter no one equalled him in 
entertaining young and old by relating thrilling 
incidents of his own invention. At Barmouth 
he kept us spell-bound during many a summer 
evening by exercising his fertile imagination. 
One story he told struck me as novel and inge- 
nious. He called it a * First-class Ghost Story/ 
and although it loses all its zest when related 
without the dramatic action and effective delivery 
of the author, its vague outline is as follows : 

* A young barrister leaves Huston Station by a 
night mail-train to pass Christmas with his family 
in the North. He has entered a first-class rail- 
way-carriage, settled down, and made preparation 
for a pleasant journey. In a far corner of the 
carriage another passenger is already seated. 
They are alone. A short time after starting the 
young barrister speaks to his fellow-passenger and 
receives no reply. A newspaper is unfolded and 
held up as a kind of barrier between them by the 
other traveller, who begins to read. The bar- 
rister, vexed with himself for having spoken, goes 
to sleep. He has slept soundly for an hour or so, 
when he wakes, and finds the carriage empty. 
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The fellow-passenger has vanished, and with him 
all his wraps and other travelling gear have dis- 
appeared. Yet no station has been passed at 
which the train was timed to stop. The barrister 
is puzzled, and believes the fellow-passenger was 
an apparition, or a dream. Twelve months elapse, 
and again the travellers meet under precisely 
similar circumstances. The young barrister is on 
his way to the North for Christmas, the appari- 
tion or subject of his dream is seated in a far 
corner of the carriage. History repeats itself, 
reflects the barrister, but this time the mystery 
shall be solved. He has had a hard day s work, 
feels irresistibly drowsy, and in spite of his deter- 
mination to watch his fellow-passenger, falls fast 
asleep. Again he awakes, and again the fellow- 
passenger has mysteriously vanished ! The bar- 
rister is now more than ever convinced there is 
something in spiritualism, and a suspicion haunts 
him that the second appearance of the supposed 
phantom may be an ill-omen. Very uneasy in his 
mind, he joins the family circle. His sister notices 
the depression that has taken possession of him, 
and endeavours to cheer him. 

* She asks him to escort her to a dance given 
by one of their own country neighbours. Although 
in very bad spirits, he consents. On entering the 
ball-room he clutches his sister by the arm. 

40 — 2 
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' ** There ! There it is again T he exclaims, 
with a pale and haggard look. 

* " What do you mean ?** inquires his sister, 
alarmed at his agitation. 

* *' The phantom !" he replies with horror, point- 
ing to a figure coming towards them. " I have 
seen it twice in the railway-carriage, and each 
time it vanished into air." 

* " How absurd you are!" answers the sister, 
greatly relieved ; " that is the owner of Harold 
Park, through which the railway runs. He is 
deaf and dumb, and has a private station on his 
estate at which the train stops by signal whenever 
he wishes it to do so." * 

And thus ended the ' First-class Ghost Story.' 
I am not sure whether it has ever been published, 
or if it was only told for the amusement of Belle- 
vue by Harry Lemon. 

Life at Bellevue was most enjoyable. The 
occupations of music and painting were varied by 
excursions to Hendreforion, a property up in the 
hills belonging to Ellis Williams, upon which a 
gold mine had been discovered. The farming 
people round about ignored English, but were 
hospitably inclined, and always ready with a sup- 
ply of milk, honey, bread and butter, and other 
farm produce, offered in dumb show, and with an 
apologetic shrug for speaking dim Sassenach — no 
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English. The panorama walk along the estuary 
was a favourite rendezvous for picnics with the 
young folk. Walter Maynard assisted Arthur 
Trewman, the curate, on the harmonium at church 
on Sundays, and on week-days performed pedes- 
trian feats against time between Bellevue and 
Arthog. 

Emma, Lucy, Lotty, Hetty, Florence, and all ye 
other children — some of whom are now respected 
matrons — do you remember how you used to run 
after the would-be walking champion of the world, 
but soon fell back when the pace across the 
Estuary Bridge proved exhausting to you? 
Those were laughing days, my girls, never to 
come again. 

When at Barmouth, an invitation was sent me 
to attend the Portmadoc Gorsedd and Eisteddfod, 
of which opportunity I gladly availed myself. 
Allow me to remind you the two words are pro* 
nounced Gorseth, and Eist^thvod ; at least, that 
is the nearest pronunciation to be conveyed by 
writing, although it may not be quite correct. 

The Gorsedd, apparently of Druidic origin, is a 
meeting of a religious character held early in the 
morning, and generally on the summit of a hill to 
the east of the building in which the Eisteddfod 
takes place. A wide circle is formed by placing 
twelve cairns, or large stones, some distance 
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apart. A bard, duly qualified and elected, and 
often in flowing robes, stands near each cairn, 
while in the centre of the circle is the chief or 
senior bard, under whose auspices the proceed- 
ings of the Gorsedd are conducted. The meeting 
is opened with prayer. Statements are then 
made by the different bards of the progress and 
prosperity of the Eisteddfod, and of any circum- 
stances that may affect its interests. Prayer is 
again said, after which the President of the 
Eisteddfod for the day is led within the circle ; he 
kneels before the senior bard, and a blessing is 
invoked upon him and the duties he has under- 
taken to fulBl. 

The Welsh language is used throughout ; 
nevertheless, every foreigner clearly understands 
the intention of the ceremony, and cannot fail 
to be impressed with the dignity and solemnity 
with which it is carried out. Very much to my 
surprise, after the President, Lord Mostyn, had 
risen to his feet, and the proceedings seemed to 
be concluded, my name was mentioned by the 
senior bard. On being asked if I wished to be 
received within the circle, I replied in the affirma- 
tive, and was then conducted to the centre, and 
told to kneel down, when a prayer was said over 
me, a green ribbon tied round my arm, and I was 
named Pencerdd Caerludd ; in English, the Bard 
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of London. You will now understand the head- 
ing of this chapter, and may perhaps be glad to 
know the two words are pronounced, more or less, 
Penkerth Caerleeth. 

The unexpected compliment vastly astonished 
me. I was a stranger in Wales, but now, thanks 
to the green ribbon, everyone recognised and 
welcomed me. It appears something Walter 
Maynard had written had attracted the attention 
of those holding the Gorsedd, who thus kindly 
expressed their approval of what had been said. 
The impressive rite that splendid summer morn- 
ing being at an end, the crowd attending it 
moved down the hill, at the foot of which a pro- 
cession was formed, headed by a band of music, 
to the lively strains of which we marched towards 
the pavilion erected for the Eisteddfod. 

As a means of inducing the masses to educate 
themselves, there is no institution at all compar- 
able with this self-constituted, roving university. 
The Eisteddfod flourishes nowhere so vigorously 
as on its native soil : when transplanted, it rarely, 
if ever, thrives. It has proved incalculably 
advantageous to the land of its birth and growth, 
many of the celebrities of which can trace the 
start in their career to a prize won at its friendly 
contests. In music, the history of Edith Wynne 
shows the utility of the Cambrian Institution, 
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while that of Eos Morlais, the tenor singer, 
affords still stronger evidence in its favour. 

Eos Morlais, otherwise Robert Rees,is the son of 
a miner. Left an orphan in his infancy, at the age 
of nine he was put to work underground as a miner 
in the Dowlais Iron Works, South Wales, and con- 
tinued to be thus employed for fifteen years. During 
his leisure hours, he cultivated a natural taste for 
music, and formed a choir among his fellow- 
workmen, fulfilling the duties of teacher, conductor, 
and manager. In 1870 he sang at the Towyn 
Eisteddfod, and carried off the prize offered for 
the best tenor singer. Gohebydd, in his notice of 
the contest, found fault with him for competing, 
declaring him to be a professional vocalist, and as 
such not a fair antagonist of the amateurs who 
had entered the same class. This, it appears, 
roused the ambition of Eos Morlais ; he decided 
to quit the mine, and follow music as a profession. 
Engagements came in slowly at first, but con- 
fidence in his own powers induced him to per- 
severe. According to his own account of his 
career, he made but a poor income in the first 
twelve months, and some ;^200 the second. 
Matters, however, kept on improving, until 
every expectation was realized by a most 
legitimate and enthusiastic triumph in London at 
a Welsh Festival, held in Covent Garden Theatre. 
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He appeared, three nights in succession, and was 
encored and applauded to the echo on each 
occasion in every piece he sang. Then applica- 
tions from every quarter poured in upon the 
winner of the tenor prize at Towyn Eisteddfod, 
whose story is worth recording on account of the 
capital example it affords. 

Music is not by any means the only art en- 
couraged by the Welsh National Competitions. 
The artist, poet, writer, engineer, and every other 
professional man, may early in life have tried his 
skill by competing for a prize in his special pur- 
suit. At the Harlech Eisteddfod, the gaoler of 
Dolgelly Gaol took a prize in poetry, and came to 
receive the reward of merit in uniform, with his 
keys of office hanging at his side. The audience 
hailed him with screams of welcome, in answer to 
which he made a speech, saying the prison was 
empty, he had no one to look after, and had, 
therefore, devoted his time to versification. At 
Portmadoc, the winner in the class for knitting 
received the award from Lord Mostyn, and then 
placed the successful pair of knitted stockings 
round his lordship's neck. This caused the 
president some embarrassment and the assembled 
multitude to roar with laughter, while the dame, 
who had won the prize and thus disposed of her 
work, curtseyed incessantly on the platform. A 
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prize was offered for the best spinning-wheel, and 
several were shown ; then half a dozen girls in 
national costume strove against each other for 
a prize in spinning, of which the stocking-knitting 
dame was appointed judge. The audience en- 
joyed this competition immensely, watching each 
spinner silently and attentively until the woof spun 
up into the air, when public opinion was ex- 
pressed in deafening shouts of derision. The 
spinner who kept the wheel going without any 
such accident and won the prize was vociferously 
applauded. Penillion - singing, accompanied by 
the Welsh harp, was, to a stranger, perhaps the 
most interesting performance at Portmadoc. 

The word Penillion (pronounced Penlthlion) is 
derived from the Welsh verb PenilliOy to form 
stanzas. 

Penillion-singing belongs exclusively to Wales. 
It is intended to display the singer's skill in 
making extemporaneous verse to any tune that 
may be played upon the harp, a condition of the 
performance being that the verse commence after 
the melody, and terminate with the latter in 
strictly rhythmical measure. The vocalist is not 
allowed to employ consecutive notes of the 
melody played on the harp ; those which are sung 
must form, as it were, a ground bass (inverted) to 
the accompaniment. 
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Two or more singers generally take part in a 
performance of this description, contending against 
each other for supremacy in the art of making that 
which at least is supposed to be unpremeditated 
rhyme. In some respects, Penill ion-singing has 
a resemblance to the versifying of Italian Impro- 
visatori, but while imitators of the latter are often 
met with, the former as yet remains restricted to 
the country of its origin. 

For several years following my initiation as a 
bard I attended Eisteddfod gatherings. Within 
the ruined walls of Harlech Castle, the arrange- 
ments for the competitions were most picturesque. 
And, again, I have been present when the national 
Eisteddfod has been held within the historical 
precincts of Carnarvon Castle. 

At Mold, in 1873, ^s one of the judges, I was 
in a committee-room adjoining the pavilion, busily 
writing and looking over some papers previous 
to the competitions, when one of the workmen 
about the place came to inquire if I knew where 
the manager of the building could be found. 

* Why do you ask ?' I replied. 

^ Because,' said the man, * there's someone 
below wishes to see him.' 

I could not give the information, and went on 
writing. Presently the someone appeared. It 
was Mr. Gladstone. He was President for the 
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first day of the Mold Eisteddfod, and had received 
a telegram from Balmoral requiring him to be in 
attendance on the Queen. He was then in 
office. We consulted Bradshaw and found he 
could leave Chester by a later train than he 
expected, and would have time to make the 
inaugural speech, to hear which a large audience 
was already assembling. I was lucky enough to 
have half an hour alone with the eminent states- 
man. He conversed freely, giving me many 
details of the history of the Eisteddfod, and when 
he went out upon the platform, his eloquent and 
wonderfully fluent speech seemed but a continua- 
tion of our conversation. 

Arthur Sketchley (George Rose), the humorous 
author of * Mrs. Brown,' and other amusing 
books, came by appointment to meet me at Mold. 
His brother-in-law, Barraud, was designing a 
national picture of the Eisteddfod as a companion 
to his * Hyde Park,* and Arthur wished through 
me to make the personal acquaintance of the 
authorities, in order that they might facilitate the 
artistic project. 

On the day of his expected arrival I went to 
the railway-station to meet Arthur Sketchley. 
He came by an earlier train than that we had 
arranged, and to my surprise, half way to the 
station, I found him addressing, loudly and an- 
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grily, a crowd of people, his face livid with anger 
and excitement. I ascertained the cause of his 
annoyance, and persuaded him, with difficulty, to 
enter a cab and drive away to my hotel. He had 
been taken for the Tichborne claimant, then ab- 
sorbing public attention, whom in size and figure 
he greatly resembled. An enthusiastic believer 
had seized Arthur by the hand, and, addressing him 
as Sir Roger Tichborne, congratulated himself, 
together with all the inhabitants of Mold, on the 
honour of his coming to the town. The notice 
he attracted Arthur Sketchley at first attributed 
to the popularity of * Mrs. Brown,' but this 
declaration undeceived him and exasperated 
him beyond endurance ; he indignantly resented 
it, and violently disclaimed any resemblance 
to Arthur Orton, whom he denounced as an 
impostor and a fraud. 

During the progress of the Mold Eisteddfod, a 
difficulty arose in the contention for a prize in part 
singing. A purse of ;^50 had been offered by a 
London society to the best choir consisting exclu- 
sively of Welsh singers. The Birkenhead choir 
entered and claimed to comply with the conditions 
of the competition on the ground of all its singers 
being Welsh, although not resident in Wales. The 
other competing choirs declared against that from 
Birkenhead, insisting that the £$0 prize was 
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offered to resident Welsh singers only. The pro- 
test was raised shortly before the competition was 
announced to take place. The secretary of the 
London society was appealed to as to the condi- 
tions of the prize, and he, expressing uncertainty 
in the matter, left the decision to the audience. 
Each side of the question having its staunch 
partisans among the five thousand or more people 
assembled, an uproar commenced. Blows were 
freely exchanged in different parts of the Pavilion. 
A committee was hastily formed among the 
authorities of the Eisteddfod, but nothing came 
of their deliberations. I was sent for to the 
committee-room, and asked to intercede with the 
Birkenhead choir and persuade it to retire. I 
did so with no result. The singers declared they 
would sing for the prize, having every right to 
do so. This decision I carried to the committee. 
The confusion in the Pavilion increased and 
became alarming. Again I was requested by the 
committee to appeal to the Birkenhead choir, and 
again I did so. The singers were seated on the 
grass outside the entrance to the platform. This 
time I addressed them personally, and not as an 
envoy from the committee. I asked them as a 
special favour to myself to retire from the contest, 
and without a moment's hesitation they one and 
all consented. Parry, the conductor, went on to 
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the platform, and was received with a storm of 
opposition. No such row was heard before or 
since. However, he stood his ground, and at 
length obtained a hearing. When he stated very 
briefly that, in compliance with the urgent request 
of a friend, his choir would retire, the storm ceased 
as if by magic, and gave way to thunderous 
cheering. Thus ended an incident which cer- 
tainly threatened at one time to be of serious 
consequence. Before leaving Wales, let me 
advise you who read this never to allow any 
opportunity of attending an Eisteddfod to escape 
you. Study the national institution in all its 
bearings, and moreover give it every support you 
may have at your command, for, believe me, by 
so doing you will be taking part in a noble 
educational movement. 
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CHAPTER XL 



EPICUREAN. 



I CONFESS to being an epicure so far as music is 
concerned. Time, place, and all attendant cir- 
cumstances should, in my opinion, be favourable 
to the thorough enjoyment of sweet sounds. 
Make what sacrifices you please before coming to 
the feast, but, if you can, when feasting, do so 
luxuriously. Have pleasant companions with you, 
or none at all ; be sure of an agreeable object to 
look at while the music is going on, and, above 
everything, be comfortably placed. I cannot 
compass the enthusiasm of those who assemble in 
a cold, dimly-lighted room to indulge in part-sing- 
ing or quartet-playing ; and I strongly object to a 
vocalist, with ever such a good voice, who strains 
at high notes, frowns, and makes grimaces. I 
may be censured for entertaining such extreme 
notions, but, aesthetically, they are surely justifi- 
able. Mental ease and bodily comfort are indis- 
pensable to the enjoyment of fine art. The artist 
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must contribute to the former, and it is your duty 
to see that nothing is wanting in the latter. 

And assuredly the most moderate epicurism 
demands that in a performance with the knife and 
fork, the observation should be constantly re- 
membered by all who may take the preliminary 
arrangements of such a performance in hand. 
Fine art and eating and drinking are not so very 
far apart that the conditions indispensable to their 
due enjoyment need be considered separately. 
Did not an eminent French gastronome claim 
respect for his vocation as that of the highest art ? 
Were not our ancestors satisfied with sanded 
floors at the same time that their galleries and 
theatres were most uncomfortably fitted up, and 
have not improvements in eating and drinking, 
galleries and theatres, kept pace one with another, 
side by side, step by step ? Yet fine art at meal 
times is an outrage upon good taste, social and 
aesthetic ; music during dinner, except at a dis- 
tance, disturbs conversation, digestion, and that 
tranquillity of mind essential to the indulgence of 
harmless epicurean reflection. It occurs to me 
that conventional English fare, if allowed to 
exercise its spell, encourages many pleasant 
thoughts in the mind of the thinker whose diges- 
tion is in a desirable condition. Roast beef and 
plum -pudding, vulgar as they may be in vulgar 
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mouths, will remind the reflective diner of what 
truly simple elements a really satisfactory dinner 
may consist. Our national dishes — the only two 
national dishes in the world, by the way, that 
constitute a complete menu — teach all caterers a 
lesson well worth learning. To provide a good 
meal nothing more is required than to have a 
national dish or two well served. If you are in 
doubt as to a bill of fare, think, not of a number 
(of dishes), but of different countries, and let your 
geographical knowledge aid you in your difficulty. 
A glance at any map will enable you to set forth 
a banquet which the daintiest shall prefer to every 
other effort in gastronomy, provided always they 
have healthy and not depraved appetites. France 
will suggest the soup, Norway the fish, Germany 
the entremets, Spain the entries, England the 
piece de resistance, Italy the dessert. Such will 
be the result of a passing glance, but deeper study 
of the map will give you a fresh idea for every 
section into which it may be divided. 

There is hardly a county or county town in any 
country that has not some dish especially its own 
— Norfolk dumplings, Irish stew, Lancashire hot- 
pot, Devonshire cream (some sceptics may object 
to cream being styled a dish), Sussex puddings, 
Banbury cakes, Richmond maids of honour, to 
wit. The suggestion is a simple one truly, but 
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where adopted it will save many moments of 
anxiety and uncertainty to those who have to 
cater for us. Let them ring the changes upon 
even a limited peal of national dishes, and they 
will succeed better than many of their class have 
hitherto. Not that Mrs. Trimmins would be wise 
to attempt a French dinner at her residence in 
Islington. Such is not the advice intended to be 
given. But that the respected hostess in question 
should endeavour to follow the example set by 
practical country housewives, and regale her 
guests with genuine wholesome food, rather than 
destroy their health and happiness by forcing 
them to swallow base imitations of comestibles 
which, even in the original, are of very question- 
able virtue. Another means of enhancing the 
comfort of eating and drinking at every season of 
the year may be derived from careful study of the 
weather. Heavy food is decidedly more in- 
digestible in heavy weather than at any other 
time. 

If you wish to live well, eat and drink well, and 
to feel well, look out of window before you order 
your dinner — that is to say, if you have to fulfil 
such an onerous duty for yourself. We are more 
at the mercy of the atmosphere than one in a 
thousand of us ever remembers. Indigestion,, 
dyspepsia, and all the other disagreeable conse- 
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quences that but too often follow eating, may be 
more frequently traced to external influences than 
is generally supposed. From an epicurean point 
of view it is undoubtedly desirable to select all 
you eat and drink strictly according to the state of 
the thermometer outside. To the choice of wines 
is this remark especially applicable. There are 
some happy individuals who can enjoy their port 
wine in the height of summer ; others who relish 
light hock on a winter s day ; but they are for- 
tunate exceptions, and not to be referred to in 
such matters. To others who may have less 
robust tastes, these observations may be useful, 
and lead them to reflect upon the lessons taught 
by roast beef and plum-pudding and frosty 
weather. 

To me they bring with them, as I write, a flood 
of memories of one who, although incessantly 
engaged in other literary pursuits, found time to 
contribute largely to the literature of the table — 
William Blanchard Jerrold, a most prolific writer, 
a skilful painter and draughtsman, the historian of 
Napoleon III., an essayist, playwright, novelist, 
journalist, an authority in almost every branch of 
letters, under the nom de plume of * Fin Bee,' 
never tired of recording his experience, and 
striving to advance the progress of gastronomy. 

He started a newspaper which, with happy wit. 
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he called appropriately the Knife and Fork. We 
planned and wrote the first few numbers of the 
Knife and Fork together. A feature of the 
periodical was to be careful criticism of hotel 
dinners, which we thought by our efforts might be 
considerably improved. At Liverpool we com- 
municated our intention to half a dozen hotel pro- 
prietors, telling them we should take them by 
surprise, and publicly analyse their bills of fare. 
There is no doubt the dining arrangements at the 
respective hotels received increased attention 
during the time it was thought we might drop in 
unexpectedly. At the Alexandra Hotel the host 
was always on the alert, and had a room especially 
reserved for us. The dinner, served at a moment's 
notice, was such as to satisfy the most fastidious 
palate ; the wines were excellent, and appropriate 
to the different courses; the attendance, under the 
direction of Eberl6 himself, was admirable for 
its promptness, silence, and attention ; the table 
decorations were charming ; and the room, deli- 
cately perfumed by exotic flowers, was luxuriously^ 
but not too brilliantly, illuminated. Our object^ 
however, was not to gain experience of such 
banquets. We wished, as two independent com- 
missioners, to put impromptu coffee-room dinners 
on their trial, and ultimately tested the Alexandra 
and other hotels in that respect, without finding 
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any great defect, except in one remarkable 
instance, where the landlord looked upon us as 
inquisitive, meddling intruders, and sulkily dis- 
puted our right to interfere with his prerogative 
to give the public what he liked, so long as the 
public paid for it. In spite of his protest, we 
insisted upon representing the public as usual, 
paid for what we had, and frankly said we did not 
like it, much as the surly Boniface might do so. 

The Knife and Fork was also to contain descrip- 
tions of the industries connected with eating and 
drinking — itself the greatest industry of all. We 
wandered into a cigar manufactory near the 
London and North-Western Railway Station, 
Liverpool, and having explained our mission, were 
graciously received by members of the firm. 

According to some authorities, a cigar cannot 
be really good unless it be made abroad ; a sea- 
voyage is indispensable to its ripening properly. 
The tobacco-leaf must be pressed, rolled, and 
moulded into shape under its scorching native 
sun. Yet in many instances skill, attention, and 
scientific resources are brought successfully to 
bear upon producing home-made cigars. 

The enervating tendency of tobacco is the 
strongest and most unanswerable objection that 
can be urged against the habit of smoking. The 
pernicious tendency is repudiated by those who 
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refuse to listen to any argument opposed to the 
indulgence of their favourite luxury ; it is never- 
theless, as I well know, an objection founded on 
fact, and one, moreover, that cannot be ignored 
nor unheeded with impunity. Nicotine, the oil of 
tobacco, is infinitely more paralyzing than alcohol ; 
it is more insidious in its action than the latter, 
and therefore more perilous to those who use it. 
The consequence of its influence may not be per- 
ceptible before the injury it has done is beyond 
repair, whereas the ill effects of alcohol are quickly 
developed, and can in the majority of instances 
be remedied. The recuperative power of youth 
may for a time defy the influence of nicotine, but 
the power decreases in some instances as surely 
as age comes on, and in such cases the very 
slightest symptom of the subtle poison taking 
effect should be carefully watched and guarded 
against. I speak from experience. I have been 
an inveterate smoker, and used to enjoy tobacco 
more than any wine or other good cheer. Some 
years ago I noticed ominous symptoms that could 
not be otherwise accounted for than by its action, 
and I thought to abjure cigars and pipes for ever. 
But I am still able to indulge occasionally. I 
soak tobacco before using it — be it a cigar, cigar- 
ette, or screw — for some hours in a strong solution 
of quinine, until it is completely saturated, let it 
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dry, and then smoke away, fortified against 
disastrous consequences. The quinine neutralizes 
the poisonous nicotine, and does not interfere with 
the flavour of the tobacco. Try it. You will 
find, I think, that a cigar so treated is a first-rate 
tonic ; it will give you an appetite, and is, more- 
over, to a great extent, prevented doing you any 
harm. Tea is not to be despised as a substitute 
for tobacco. It is fragrant, refreshing, and devoid 
of nicotine, but the tannin it contains may be 
antagonistic to some constitutions. The tea-leaf 
requires to be especially prepared in order to be 
thoroughly enjoyable as a smoking mixture. The 
stringent conditions affecting the trade are little 
known to those who talk of cabbage-leaves and of 
other means being used to adulterate tobacco. 
First of all, such talkers should smoke cabbage- 
leaves and see how they like their particular 
aroma. Then they should bear in mind that one 
hundred years ago — that is to say, in 1790 — the 
revenue derived from this branch of commerce 
was not more than ;^646,ooo, and that it now 
exceeds ;^i2,cx)0,ooo, and that in order to secure 
this large annual income, and prevent its decrease, 
the greatest precautions are taken. Every de- 
partment of a tobacco manufactory is open to 
Government inspection at all hours ; no one can 
tamper with a cigar intended for sale without 
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incurring a heavy penalty. The mixture of any 
foreign substance, solid or liquid, with tobacco is 
strictly prohibited. 

The publication of the Knife and Fork, the 
origin of this allusion to tobacco, was celebrated 
by a truly splendid banquet, given in London 
by the proprietor of the Pall Mall Restaurant, 
during the winter of 1871. The greatest care 
was bestowed upon the menu, which included 
delicacies from every quarter of the globe. The 
proprietor, a wine merchant well known for his 
liberality, spared no expense in order to make the 
occasion a famous advertisement for the restau- 
rant and the periodical, both of which have now 
ceased to exist. Referring to the amount of loose 
cash he put into it, Blanchard Jerrold humorously 
used to call the Knife and Fork his money-box. 
The cash rattled about considerably in the box, 
but once in never came out again. As a writer 
and publicist, as the head of his family, and as 
a faithful friend, Blanchard Jerrold completely, 
although probably quite unwittingly, agreed with 
Sir John Lubbock in his views of life. He was 
one of those teachers who, according to Sir John, 
dwell on the duty of happiness as well as on the 
happiness of duty. This was the doctrine he 
taught the thousands who read what he wrote 
from week to week; this was the pith of the 
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example he set in private life to all who came 
within his influence. The result may be found in 
the delightful home circle which Blanchard Jerrold 
formed around him. 

His wife, a daughter of Laman Blanchard, the 
bosom friend of Douglas Jerrold, and a dis- 
tinguished litterateur, following her husband's bent, 
is a skilful musician, and likewise most entertain- 
ing in conversation ; his gifted daughter Alice, 
whose early death can never be sufficiently de- 
plored, became popular as a writer for the press, 
under the name of 'Corisande.' Among other 
works she published, two novels, * Love without 
Wings ' and * A Woman of Mind,' were widely 
read. Alice Jerrold married Adolphe Smith, an 
anonymous authority on sanitary matters in the 
Times and other papers, and left a daughter 
Rosie, who gives signs of having inherited the 
Jerrold wit and humour. 

The death at Hyeres of Alice in 1882 was 
quickly followed the same year by that of her 
brother Arthur, a cashier in the Credit Lyonnais, 
and a most accomplished caricaturist. Some of 
his pen and ink sketches now before me evince re- 
markable power in the art of delineating character 
grotesquely with a few touches, while retaining un- 
mistakable resemblance to the subject humorously 
treated. He assumed the nom de plume ^ or, 
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rather, de crayon, of Jean Quidam, which became 
popular as that of a contributor to several of the 
Paris illustrated papers. 

Evelyn, another son of Blanchard Jerrold, died 
in 1885. He was famous in literary circles as a 
ioumalist of consummate ability, and the author of 
many a trenchant satire in verse and prose, in 
Funny Folks and ether periodicals. Evelyn 
Jerrold was regretted as a humourist of undoubted 
genius, whose career, unhappily, was as short as it 
was brilliant. One of his three children • gives 
great promise of future eminence. 

Blanchard Jerrold early in life showed talent as 
a draughtsman, and, when eighteen years old, 
illustrated a story by Camilla Toulmin in the 
Illustrated Magazine. His father, Douglas 
Jerrold, discouraged his wish to pursue art as a 
profession, although he was allowed to frequent 
Sass's studio in Charlotte Street for some time. 
Following his father's advice, he abandoned the 
pencil for the pen, and took up a prominent posi- 
tion in the ranks of literature ; yet his love of art 
was steadfast, and in seeking relaxation from 
more arduous vocations, he acquired considerable 
skill as a landscape-painter. As a writer for the 
stage, Blanchard Jerrold will be long remembered 
as the author of several original comedies and 
farces. Of the former, * Cupid in Waiting ' may 
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be mentioned, while * Cool as a Cucumber ' among 
the latter achieved world-wide popularity. It is 
one of the few English farces ever translated into, 
instead of from, the French. When Charles 
Mathews adapted and played ' Cool as a Cucum- 
ber,' under the title of * L'Anglais timide,* in 
Paris, the critics hailed the farce as a production 
restored to its native soil ; both actor and piece, 
however, in France were of foreign origin, al- 
though both appeared disguised in the Parisian 
vernacular with immense success. *The Sensi- 
tive Plant,' a companion farce to ' Cool as a 
Cucumber,' is quite as amusing. I have read it, 
and am at a loss to account for its never having 
been produced. It would be invaluable to an 
actor of the Charles Mathews school. 

Blanchard Jerrold s most important work is the 
'Life of Napoleon III.,' a standard book and 
complete historical record of the Emperor. During 
its progress, several chapters of the * Life,' in manu- 
script, were lost in transit from abroad, and had to 
be re-written ; the loss was borne philosophically, 
and the labour it involved undertaken without a 
murmur. 

The plan and suggestion of the book emanated 
entirely from Blanchard Jerrold, who offered the 
work to Longmans, the publishers, by whom it 
was accepted. 
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The tutor of the Prince Imperial, Monsieur 
Filon, had presented Jerrold (on behalf of the poor 
of Paris, the amelioration of whose condition he 
was never tired of advocating) to the Empress at 
Chislehurst, during the lifetime of the Emperor. 

Subsequently all information, introductions, and 
documents necessary to the writing of the * Life ' 
were placed at my friend's disposal by command 
of the Empress, the result being the production 
of a work containing material of exceptional 
interest. 

The Prince Imperial expressed unqualified 
satisfaction at the publication of the * Life,' and 
before starting on the fatal expedition to Zululand, 
while warmly thanking him for all he had written, 
gave his photograph with a flattering inscription 
to the biographer of his illustrious father. 

These few words of tribute to his memory can 
convey no impression of the deep sorrow oc- 
casioned by the death of Blanchard Jerrold, whose 
happily combined name, as Robert Browning 
used to say, recalled bright memories in poetry 
and wit, and whose voice and pen were ever 
worthily employed in the united cause of amuse- 
ment and instruction. 

When Blanchard Jerrold passed away, all who 
knew him felt that brightness as of a ray of sun- 
shine had faded out of their existence. 
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My contributions to the Knife and Fork were 
to have included a paper called ' Dinner Inci- 
dents,' a good subject for a magazine article for 
anyone having a greater store of incidents than I 
possess. I should have made capital out of a 
slight accident that happened at an unusually stiff 
dinner-party at which I was present, which, thanks 
to the accident, turned out a very pleasant function. 
We were twelve at table. Opposite me sat a 
highly respected prelate in the uniform of his 
calling — white neck-collar, clerically cut coat and 
waistcoat, knee-breeches, and black stockings. 
The presence of the dignitary gave an air of 
solemnity to the proceedings, very edifying, I 
dare say, to those who enjoy dulness, but not 
appreciated by those who look upon eating and 
drinking from a cheerful point of view. We were 
very dull indeed, when suddenly the prelate's 
chin was in his soup-plate, he knelt down, and 
clasped his hands over the table as though in the 
attitude of prayer. A shout and a scream of 
dismay came involuntarily from the host and 
hostess. The prelate was raised, smiling, to his 
feet, when it was found the front legs of the chair 
on which he had been sitting had given way, and 
left him no alternative but to go upon his knees. 
He was a humorous old gentleman, and, all danger 
being over, thoroughly enjoyed the incident, which 
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had the happy effect of turning grave to gay for 
some hours after it occurred. 

Strange as it may appear, one of the dreariest 
dinners, if not the dreariest I have experienced, 
was that at which Mark Lemon and Artemus 
Ward met for the first time. They had both 
expressed a wish to become acquainted, and I 
invited them to dine with me at the Langham 
Hotel. Our table was spread in the small room 
now used for correspondence, adjoining the read- 
ing-room. My guests seemed afraid of each other. 
Mark Lemon would not unbend, and Artemus 
Ward resolutely declined to speak except in curt 
answer to questions put to him. Being very 
intimate with both, I rallied them on their re- 
ticence, but to no purpose. Conversation always 
flagged, and I was glad when the meeting was 
over. Mark Lemon subsequently arranged for 
Artemus Ward to contribute to Punch. The con- 
tributions are laboured, and show evident signs of 
fear of his readers, such as I know from observa- 
tion he felt while writing for the periodical. Few 
authors have published so little and become so 
universally popular as Artemus Ward. ' His 
book,' which attracted attention and made him 
famous, does not consist of more than 300 pages. 
He was in a very sad state of health when he 
came to England, and yet full of projects for the 
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future. The last time we met he showed me the 
map of a plot of land he had purchased in the 
States, on which he intended to build a residence 
for his own occupation after he had visited Aus- 
tralia. He was about to embark for Australia 
when he died at Southampton. 

The longest dinner I ever attended commenced 
at mid-day and terminated at nine p.m. It took 
place at Hochheim on the Rhine, and was in- 
tended as a compliment to myself and some 
friends who were with me, by Herr KroschelK 
The industry of eating and drinking, thus con- 
tinued all day, was occasionally interrupted by a 
song from the amiable vineyard proprietor, who 
sang German songs to his own accompaniment on 
the pianoforte in first-rate style, and also by ex- 
cursions round the vineyard to taste the grape in 
its natural condition, having passed judgment on 
it as wine. Lieber Herr Kroschell ! Great King 
of Hochheim ! What a feast you gave us that 
day in your Elysian fields! How Bacchus must 
have smiled at his earthly prototype ! 

The handsomest • dinner set * I can remember 
consisted of Grisi, Mario, Lablache and Ciabatta, 
who were often with me in the provinces, whose 
classic faces constituted exceptionally ornamental 
table decorations. 

To accommodate the colossal proportions of 
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Papa Lablache, a chair made especially for his 
use was carried about with us. It was a large, 
strong Windsor chair, with wide arms \o it, and 
a seat that ran out to a point in front. Repos- 
ing in this spacious divan after dinner, Oroveso 
would relate amusing anecdotes, or, following the 
directions of Norma, sitting opposite to him, 
give all the indications of a rising storm, rough 
weather, and the return of sunshine by the slight- 
est changes of countenance. It was a favourite 
amusement of Giulia Grisi thus to make Lablache 
exhibit the control he had over his expressive 
features. 

Ciabatta was a baritone of most prepossessing 
appearance. Had he sung half as well as he 
looked, no vocalist would have equalled him. In 
every respect he was a charming fellow, the 
model of a well-built man, apparently quite un- 
conscious of his great personal attractions. That 
he cultivated these with assiduous care I have no 
doubt, for on going to his room early one morning 
I found him before the looking-glass with his 
hair in curl-papers. And some years later, when 
time had made a small white spot on the crown 
of his head, he painted the white spot black, 
thereby, I suppose, thinking to conceal it. Time 
was relentless. The spot became larger, and as 
it did so, the painting spread, until the whole 
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scalp lost its natural colour. Donna Giulia used 
to declare Ciabatta employed common blacking to 
hide his baldness, and, to a casual observer, such 
seemed to be the case. 

Some of the pleasantest dinners I have known 
were those of R. H. Patterson, the author of 
innumerable works upon Finance and Art, and 
formerly editor of the Glo6e newspaper. It was 
the amiable custom of my host to give a dinner 
annually to certain of his relatives and friends. 
The occasion was looked forward to as one of 
merriment and enjoyment, and for years every 
expectation in this respect was amply fulfilled by 
the social gathering. It was a movable feast 
held at Richmond or in town, according to the 
decision of the giver. Professor Blackie was 
frequently among the bidden guests, whom he 
enlivened with many a Scotch anecdote and 
characteristic ditty, more or less puzzling to 
the uninitiated. A cousin of R. H. Patterson, 
familiarly called Robert, was Mrs. Charles 
Dickens, wife of the novelist, who, with her 
sister Helen, always joined the yearly dinner- 
party. With a keen sense of humour and 
thoroughly good-natured disposition, no one more 
heartily took part in our mirth. 

* When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past,' 
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her laughing eyes and bright expression are con- 
stantly before me. We were great friends for 
many years. I never knew her out of temper, 
and I was a frequent visitor at her house, where 
the kindest welcome invariably awaited me. 

In the Knife and Fork article, I should also 
have attempted to describe the last dinner at 
which Dr. and Mrs. Rawdon Macnamara enter- 
tained Mario in Dublin. It was on the occasion 
of his farewell, and it was previously arranged 
that the last concert in Ireland should take place 
on Saturday, in order that we might remain over 
Sunday, and avail ourselves of the invitation. 
Major and Mrs. Knox, the Rev. J. M. Bellew, the 
Rev. C. Tisdall, Mr. and Mrs. Rousby, and others 
whose names escape me, were among the guests. 
During dinner Bellew referred to the tradition 
that the hair of Mary Queen of Scots turned gray 
the night before her execution. Mario contra- 
dicted this, saying that when in Madrid he saw in 
the window of a bric-a-brac shop a locket con- 
taining a miniature portrait of the Queen. Enter- 
ing the shop, he asked permission, and examined 
the locket carefully. In the reverse he saw a lock 
of hair perfectly white, and knowing that during 
her captivity she had sent several such souvenirs 
to France and Spain, he bought it. Not having 
enough money about him to pay in full, he gave a 
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deposit, drove back to his hotel for the balance, 
and met on his return with disappointmenL The 
bric-a-brac dealer had cleaned the locket, removed 
the hair, and thinking it was worthless, had thrown 
it away. This reminds me of a drum I had 
brought me from the Crimea by Dyer Edwards. 
It had been picked up on the battle-field of Alma, 
stained with blood, battered and riddled with 
bullets, and was a most interesting relic. I left 
it in the care of a friend, who, although an anti- 
quarian heart and soul, had my drum repaired, 
put in order, and made to look as bright as a new 
pin. 

After the Rawdon Macnamara dinner in Dublin 
I went with Mario down to Kingstown and took 
possession of our berths on board the Holyhead 
steamer to sail early next morning. Coaling com- 
menced soon after we turned in. and finding it 
impossible to sleep, we paced the deck until the 
coaling was at an end. It was during that noc- 
turnal promenade Mario entertained me with the 
discussion on English actors already recorded in 
these pages. 

Another table incident, and the material for 
my intended article in the Knife and Fork will be 
exhausted. It is Rawdon Macnamara again who 
writes to me as follows : 

* Do you remember the Italian supper-party at 
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which Balfe, his daughter Victoire, yourself, and 
myself, were the only persons who could speak 
English ? Neri Baraldi, the primo tenore, pro- 
posed the health of the Maestro Balfe in Italian, 
whereupon Balfe in complimentary terms drank 
to Baraldi, and volunteered to sing a few lines he 
had set to music in honour of the primo tenore. 
Going to the piano, he sang to the air of ** Lilli- 
buUero ": 

* " Our little pigs lie on very good straw, 
Lillibullero ! Lillibuliero !" 

but instead of the latter words, substituted ** Neri 
Baraldi! Neri Baraldi!" to the great delight of 
the Italians, who all joined in chorus; not under- 
standing the words, they believed that they were 
highly eulogistic of dear Baraldi. How we 
laughed !* 
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CHAPTER XII. 



CAUSE AND EFFECT. 



My first experience of the Companies' Act of 
1862, so well known to investors, was in becom- 
ing; a director of the Langham Hotel Company. 
Owing to the timidity of the shareholders, and 
perhaps to other causes, the old company, having 
built the hotel, was wound up, a new one formed, 
and the hotel bought for little more than half it 
had cost. A dividend of 25 per cent, was paid 
for years on the smaller capital, which, according 
to its amount, showed, as I foretold, the old com- 
pany would have yielded at least 10 per cent had 
it been tided over its difficulties and carried on. 
The Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot was chair- 
man of the original board of directors. 

The qualification of a director was ;^50o; each 
of us paid that sum in addition to other money 
I and other members of the board invested in the 
company. Almost the first step of the directors 
was to invite architects to compete for the con- 
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struction of the hotel. We made it a condition of 
the open competition that no coloured drawing of 
the elevation should accompany the plans, which 
were to be sent in anonymously, and identified 
only by a motto supplied in a sealed envelope to 
the secretary. A large number of architects com- 
peted, and a committee of the board was ap- 
pointed to examine and make a selection from 
the designs. The committee selected six sets of 
plans for consideration of the board, whose vote 
by ballot was to decide the matter. 

When the board met, it was agreed we should 
have three votes each, naming three of the sets of 
plans according to the motto each might bear. 
We assembled in the dining-room of Mansfield 
House, which, with its grounds, occupied the site 
of the hotel, and, on entering the room, founds 
much to our surprise, a large, well - coloured 
drawing of an elevation placed over the mantel- 
piece. A strong protest was raised against such 
a proceeding, and I fancy the architect would 
have been disqualified had not our secretary /n^ 
tem.f Mr. Boate, taken all blame upon himself, 
saying he thought no harm could be done by 
exhibiting such a pretty picture. We were help- 
less. We could not repudiate the act of our 
secretary. The plans explaining the * pretty pic- 
ture * were beautifully finished, a space coloured 
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blue, representing a swimming-bath (afterwards 
converted to the purposes of a laundry), in the 
basement being particularly attractive. We made 
a very careful examination of all the designs, 
and having discussed them fully, proceeded to 
vote. Slips of paper with the mottoes written 
thereon were thrown into a hat ; and when the 
chairman took the papers from the hat, it was 
discovered each director had given one vote to 
the motto belonging to the coloured drawing and 
well-finished plans, the other two votes being 
variously distributed among the other competi- 
tive designs. Consequently 'the pretty picture,' 
representing the Langham Hotel as it now 
stands, won the day by a majority of votes. The 
company was advertised on June 30, 1862, and 
the ceremony of laying the first stone of the 
building took place on July 15, 1863. Shortly 
before the hotel was opened, a correspondent 
addressed the board, requesting the tower at one 
end of the building might be removed to another 
position less in the way of Portland Place — an 
extraordinary request, the polite refusal of which 
inspired the pen of the correspondent with words 
of indignation and abuse. 

Mentioning the tower recalls a proposal that was 
made me about this time to erect a gigantic struc- 
ture in Hyde Park. If not by Mons. Eiflel in 
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person, it was by one of his predecessors whose 
name and appearance I forget, although I well 
remember the proposal and the wrath of him who 
made it on finding Government would give him 
no encouragement. I followed his instructions, 
and applied to the authorities for the cession of 
Hyde Park. The intention was to put up a 
tower very similar to that in Paris. It was to 
reach the skies, and to spring from the four 
corners of the Park, the use of which, much to the 
disappointment of the engineer promoter, was 
sternly refused, as it would be, as a matter of 
course, for any such object. 

The arrangements of the Langham Hotel were 
actively organized by the original board. Each 
director was made responsible for some particular 
department of the establishment, and fulfilled his 
duty in no careless fashion. It was my lot to 
superintend the means of protecting the building 
from fire. An efficient fire-brigade was estab- 
lished, recruited from all the servants of the 
house. Hose, hydrants, and stations were pro- 
vided and fitted up on each floor. A fire drill 
was held every week. At the sound of the steam 
whistle in the courtyard at any time every 
member of the brigade was on the alert, knew 
where to go, and what was to be done. In a 
short time the movements of the Langham 
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brigade were as prompt and efficient as those 
of a contingent drilled by Captain Shaw himself. 
Of this the directors had an unexpected and prac- 
tical, if not agreeable, proof. 

At a meeting of the board one winter afternoon, 
the gas suddenly went out, and the steam whistle 
was sounded vigorously. On leaving the room 
to discover the cause of the alarm we found the 
hotel in darkness, and were told the carpenter's 
shop in the basement was on fire. There was no 
confusion, unless among the visitors in the hotel, 
who were surprised at the gas being shut off. 
The brigade worked admirably, if not rather too 
zealously. Lord Shrewsbury, anxious to ascer- 
tain the extent of the danger, made for the base- 
ment, and the directors followed him in single file. 
We descended, groping our way down the stone 
staircase towards the carpenter's shop, when 
someone, by accident or design, turned the hose 
full upon us. It was as though the Atlantic 
Ocean had burst upon us in the dark. The fire 
had been extinguished, and so were we. Having 
left the board-room respectably and comfortably 
clad, we were now so completely drenched as to 
be obliged to retire into private life, and wait 
until a change of clothing could be obtained for 
each of us. The chairman, with his slim figure 
and grizzly beard, dripping wet, looked like some 
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river king when he returned to the board-room. 
We were all most pitiable objects after immersion 
in the artificial ocean. Certainly the brigade 
worked not wisely, but, in trying to put out the 
board that was not on fire, too well. 

The long dead wall on the ground-floor at the 
Langham Hotel was always a disfigurement to 
the large dining-room with which it runs parallel. 
The wall was frequently whitewashed, but the 
first day*s rain blackened it again and renewed all 
its objectionable appearance. Stained glass in 
the window-frames was proposed, but it was 
thought the room would thereby be darkened. 
I suggested a small conservatory for flowers in 
each window. The suggestion was opposed on 
the score of expense. I had the window facing 
the door in the middle of the room fitted up at 
my own cost. When it was found that the 
flower conservatory was an addition to the attrac- 
tion of the room, that it effectually concealed the 
dead wall, and that the cost did not exceed a 
moderate sum, it was soon decided to adopt my 
suggestion throughout, and thus hide the wall 
and save the outlay of constantly whitewash- 
ing it. 

The luggage or coal lift at the Langham, when 
first started, was the scene of a sad occurrence. 
It was not an enclosed lift such as is used by pas- 
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sengers, but merely a platform surrounded by iron 
uprights and cross pieces forming a frame. Con- 
trary to orders, one of the porters, wishing to 
reach an upper floor more quickly than by the 
staircase, took his stand on the lift and set it 
going. Having no knowledge whatever of the 
machinery, he could not stop it He reached 
over the frame to get at the rope hanging on the 
wall, and not being able to withdraw his head in 
time, was throttled by the iron frame and the 
floor, with which he came in contact. When 
found, he was quite dead, his face being strangely 
discoloured by strangulation. 

During my association with the Langham 
Hotel, I became acquainted with Samuel Sidney, 
the well-known writer on the horse and every 
other topic connected with agricultural pursuits. 
He was secretary to the Agricultural Hall Com- 
pany, and no position better suited any man. 
The appointment and its occupant were both 
popular. Sidney's special knowledge and literary 
ability gave him authority in the farming world, 
all the prominent members of which surrpunded 
and looked up to him as secretary of the company 
he represented. Bluff and hearty in manner and 
appearance, yet polished withal, he might have 
been taken as the type of an educated English 
gentleman farmer, frank and open-minded, with- 
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out Stubborn prejudices against so-called new- 
fangled notions. If you wish to see his portrait 
you can do so ; he sat to Frith, R.A., for one of 
the swells talking to the ladies in the principal 
carriage in the picture of the * Derby Day.' The 
likeness is life-like. 

Now it so happened that, from some source or 
other, I had acquired a strong impression in 
favour of the application of steam power to the 
cultivation of the soil. The steady progress 
made in the manufacture of machinery for use in 
the farmyard showed, as I thought — mind, I am 
speaking of nearly thirty years ago ! — that the 
day was near at hand when Rosa Bonheur's 
picture of the * Ploughed Field ' might be prized, 
not only for its rare artistic excellence, but pro- 
bably also as a memorial and faithful description 
of a superseded system of agriculture. Steam was 
putting down horse-power as well as hand labour. 
Steam was cheaper and speedier. This, of course, 
has long ceased to be a speculation or matter of 
opinion. People declared at first steam-plough- 
ing was impossible. * Impossible,' says Lord 
Brougham, ' is the mother-tongue of little souls !' 
All the most intelligent farmers in the kingdom 
had already accepted the steam-horse as an in- 
controvertible fact. I read up the subject and 
collected details. I found that the steam-power 
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applied to purposes of tillage in 1863 did not 
exceed 5,000 horse-power ; and yet it had suc- 
ceeded, and was achieving wonders in many well- 
known districts. The only obstacle to its progress 
appeared to me to be the cost of the machinery, 
and this obstacle I fancied might be obviated by 
means of the Companies* Act. I proposed a 
company, with limited liability, should supply 
agricultural steam machinery on payment by in- 
stalments. With the assistance of Mr. A. H. 
Bailey, the actuary, I prepared tables of payment 
showing the farmer how, in three years, he could 
become possessor of a steam-plough, costing 
;^i,ooo, without putting his hand into his pocket — 
always an objectionable proceeding to the bucolic 
mind — but, by selling the horses he would no 
longer require, economizing their keep, and largely 
increasing the produce of his land. This was no 
fanciful calculation. It was based on the practical 
experience of farmers employing steam-power, 
and ratified by the highest authorities on agri- 
culture. According to my plan, the comp.iny 
dealing with the purchaser would be amply 
secured. It would have retained possession of 
its property until the last payment was received ; 
its profit would have increased every year. I 
drew up the plan in detail, and submitted it to 
Sidney, who highly approved it, but declared it to 
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be, too truly, before its time. * However,' said 
the cheerful little secretary, * I can promise you it 
shall be discussed at the Farmers' Club, if you 
wish it to be so/ 

I was invited to attend a meeting of the Club, 
then occupying quarters by no means suitable to 
such an influential association in Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. My project was explained, and 
favourably received. I met Sidney next day. 
He thought progress had been made, but was 
not sanguine. In the course of our conversation, 
reference was made to the locality in which the 
meetings of the Farmers Club were held. I 
expressed surprise better premises were not pro- 
vided. 

* They certainly are inadequate/ said Sidney, 
* but no one cares to move in the matter. Now,' 
he continued, more in jest than earnest, ' if you 
offered to build them a club house, the farmers 
would be more grateful to you than for advocating 
the use of steam-power on their land.' 

It occurred to me that in this suggestion might 
be found the means to the end I was desirous of 
achieving — that one undertaking might indirectly 
assist the other. I adopted it, and, much to 
Sidney's astonishment, declared the club-house he 
proposed should be built if he would use his 
influence in getting the farmers to promise to 
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occupy It when ready. He agreed. After search- 
ing some weeks for a suitable site, I entered into 
negotiations with Mr. Edwards, of Rider's Hotel, 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, and with other 
leaseholders of property adjacent, and purchased 
their respective interests, I was fortunate enough 
to secure the active co-operation of Kingsford 
and Dorman, solicitors, by whose efiforts, added 
to those of Sidney, a board of directors was brought 
together, and in a few months the capital of the 
Agricultural, now called the Salisbury Hotel 
Company, was subscribed. As stated in the 
prospectus, the company was formed for the 
purpose of erecting in the most central part of 
the Metropolis a building which should offer to 
country gentlemen and others engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits all the advantages of a first-class 
hotel, and also to provide accommodation required 
by the Central Farmers' Club, consisting of 600 
members. Success attended the Agricultural 
Hotel Company, and it has, I believe, continued 
to be a profitable undertaking. The building is 
a commodious structure, occupying one side of 
Salisbury Square. 

Having launched this project on a career of 
prosperity, I was still bent on advancing the pro- 
gress of steam cultivation by facilitating the pur- 
chase of the expensive machinery necessary. I 
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induced Mr. Howard Reed, a well-known and 
influential writer on agriculture, to fill the post of 
secretary to the intended company. We called 
meetings in different provincial farming centres^ 
at which the new method of cultivation was freely 
discussed. 

The General Steam Cultivation Company was 
formed, but, as Sidney truly said, it was before 
its time. The investing public were not familiar 
with it, and declined to take the trouble to inquire 
into its merits. It was widely advertised. Sub- 
scriptions came in slowly, but were never suffi- 
cient to justify an allotment of shares. The 
deposits were returned. I believe the plan might 
yet succeed. Steam machinery is still expensive. 
Farmers are still occasionally in want of money 
to obtain it ; moreover, at the present day they 
are certainly more convinced of the value of 
steam in cultivating their land than they were in 
1863. As an instance of cause and effect, the 
plan, however, proved useful in an unexpected 
direction. I applied the three years' system of 
payment by instalment to dealing in pianofortes, 
and gave it to Cramer and Co. 

It may be safely said no trade could receive a 
greater impetus than did the trade in pianofortes 
by the innovation. Of one firm I can speak with 
certainty as now dealing annually in thousands of 
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instruments instead of as many hundreds before 
the three years' system came into vogue. In- 
crease in the use of the steam-plough in the same 
proportion would have been, and might be still, 
the result of the plan being adopted as originally 
applied, in which direction it would perhaps be 
even more serviceable to the public at large than 
in facilitating the purchase of pianofortes. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



SPIRITUALISM. 



One of the first stances given by the Davenport 
brothers and Mr. Fay in this country took place 
in Grosvenor Street at my rooms, in 1864. 
The Davenports were subsequently received by 
Dion Boucicault, who wrote a graphic account of 
their doings for the London papers. The account 
is quoted at length by T. L. Nicols, M.D., in his 
biography of the brothers, which reads like a 
fairy tale, and contains extraordinary statements 
innumerable. The Davenports were pleasant, 
unassuming fellows, who made money by endur- 
ing indignity and much physical torture with 
incredible fortitude and apparent indifference. 
How they managed their rope-tying tricks, 
whether they were impostors, or supernaturally 
gifted individuals, need not be now discussed. 
They submitted themselves to positive suffering 
when being bound hand and foot by sceptics bent 
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upon discovering their occult ways and means. 
The injuries they received excited the sympathy 
and indignant protest of Ada Menken, the famous 
horsewoman, and writer of some strangely 
romantic verse. Ada Menken stood on the plat- 
form at the Hanover Square Rooms, horsewhip 
in hand, during several stances of the brothers, 
declaring loudly she would punish anyone who 
should inflict unnecessary pain upon the perfor- 
mers under her protection. And no doubt she 
would have fulfilled the threat had any one been 
venturesome enough to bind the brothers too 
tightly in her presence. 

All the Davenports did was amazing and very 
inexplicable at the time it was first seen. Their 
rope-tying and cabinet devices are now success- 
fully imitated by Mr. Maskelyne, who is, I 
believe, looked upon by advanced spiritualists as 
a dangerous heretic and incorrigible sinner, and 
who is known to all more matter-of-fact judges as 
an accomplished and entertaining conjurer of rare 
ability. 

Being much interested in what I had read and 
heard of the Davenports, I was anxious to give 
them every assistance in my power, and to afford 
them an opportunity of displaying their remark- 
able proceedings when they came to see me. I 
was disappointed at the performance taking place 
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in the dark, and mentioned the fact to Mr. Fer- 
guson, the spokesman of the party, a most impres- 
sive person. Tall and slim of figure, dressed in 
clerical costume, that is to say, in a long, tightly 
fitting black frock-coat, buttoned up to a care- 
fully tied white cravat, with lanky hair, an 
imperial on his chin, and a very decidedly nasal 
twang of speech, Mr. Ferguson was an authority 
whose statements were evidently not expected to 
be contradicted. 

* Sir,' exclaimed the spokesman to me, when 
I ventured to object to the darkness — * sir, I am 
amazed ! astounded I that any man possessing the 
slightest claim to be considered intelligent, should 
raise such an objection. Why, darkness is a pre- 
cedent of all creation. Let me ask you, do not 
all nature's grandest operations take place in the 
dark ? Is not the total exclusion of light, when 
she begins work, one of Nature's first and most 
mysterious laws ? Is it not the condition ob- 
served in the earliest stages of development of 
every embryo that is to be subsequently endowed 
with the indefinable element which we in our 
ignorance call life ? Primordial darkness, sir, is 
as indispensable to the production of ourselves as 
it is to that of the potato.' 

* But,' I ventured to urge, although I felt it 
was hopeless, * this entertainment is intended for 
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the public, and the public may object to its being 
given in the dark/ 

' That, sir, is not for us to consider* We are 
but agents, humble agents, endeavouring to serve 
a great cause by exhibiting certain phenomena 
under prescribed and immutable conditions.' 

I left Mr. Ferguson, further discussion being 
evidently useless. I never attended a public 
stance of the Davenports without admiring his 
ready wit and promptness of reply. Upon the 
platform he was never at a loss, and always, 
according to my experience, had the last word in 
every argument. 

I invited those I thought would be useful to 
the brothers during their stay here to attend the 
private stance at my rooms, and among others 
John Mitchell, the royal librarian of Bond Street, 
a type of her Majesty's servants now, I fancy, 
extinct. John Mitchell loved to believe himself 
in the service of the Court ; he lived but in the 
shadow of the nobility to whom he addressed the 
communications they deigned to receive from 
him — ^accounts for opera boxes and other such 
reminders — with 'John Mitchell's humble and 
respectful duty.' Occasionally the respectful duty 
was addressed to commoners by mistake, as I 
can testify. In spite of his assumed humility 
he was an energetic and plucky caterer for the 
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amusement of his patrons, a polished, and perhaps 
rather an obsequious courtier, and yet a manager 
whose authority was not to be disputed. 

In his room at the rear of the library in Bond 
Street, surrounded by works of art, for many 
years he controlled the destinies of French plays 
at the St. James's Theatre. The Ethiopian 
Serenaders, the first and best of a class of enter- 
tainment since become generally popular, were 
originally heard on the same stage under the 
same sagacious management years ago. In all 
he undertook, whether in publishing costly en- 
gravings and books, or in theatrical matters, John 
Mitchell was careful that his good name should 
be a guarantee for the excellence of that with 
which it might be associated, and rarely, if ever, 
were his undertakings known to fail. Recog- 
nised in a most marked manner by Royalty itself, 
he was universally respected, and thoroughly 
deserved the popularity he enjoyed among those 
with whom he came in contact. If you wish to 
make his personal acquaintance you can do so by 
reading Charles Dickens' ' Bleak House.' You 
will meet with John Mitchell in the second 
chapter of the book, in which he is admirably 
represented under the name of * Mr. Sladdery.' 

The stance with the Davenport brothers 
puzzled all present. Lord Houghton shook his 
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head and would not say what he thought Mark 
Lemon was sceptical, and yet acknowledged his 
inability to account for what he had seen and 
heard in the dark. Hands and sparks having 
appeared, and being then a novelty from a 
spiritual point of view, greatly amazed Shirley 
Brooks, who laughed aloud and yet looked per- 
plexed when the gas was turned on again. 

We sat in a circle, hands joined, some twenty 
or thirty of us, round the brothers. A grand 
piano stood open in a far corner of the room. 
While tambourines, hands, and sparks were flying 
about, and considerable noise was being made, I 
requested a note should be sounded on the piano 
without the circle being broken, saying at the 
same time that such a test would be considered 
conclusive by all present as to the spiritual nature 
of the phenomena we were witnessing. I was 
quickly reproved and silenced for the rash sugges- 
tion by the cloth which covered a table within 
the circle being thrown over me, and by my being 
banged repeatedly on the head by one of the flying 
tambourines rather more vigorously than was 
agreeable. 

A few days after the meeting in Grosvenor 
Street, an offer was made through me to the 
Davenports of an engagement, involving a large 
sum, for the first twelve months of their stay in 
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this country. It was stipulated that whatever 
means they might employ should be made known 
to the manager in confidence on the engagement 
being signed. They raised no objection to the 
terms, nor can I say that they refused to comply 
with the condition mentioned. But the negotia- 
tions terminated abruptly without any cause being 
assigned — a fact which admitted of the obvious 
explanation that too much was required to be made 
known. 

During the first weeks of their stay in London, 
I took the Davenports to the house of M. B. 
Sampson, then financial editor of the Times, 
one of my staunchest friends. The stance was a 
decided success at the Knoll, on Kingston Hill, 
where Sampson resided, and he wondered vastly 
at all he saw in the dark. Strange, that M. B. 
Sampson and J. Macdonald of the Times, two of 
the astutesty hardest-headed men, and the kindest- 
hearted withal, I ever knew, were both deceived 
towards the close of their career. Death, I fancy, 
in each case must have been accelerated by bitter 
disappointment and wounded pride. This by the 
way, and without any reference to the Daven- 
ports. 

The popular firm of Maskelyne and Cooke, 
whose doings have occasioned amazement and 
amusement to countless thousands of the public, 
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commenced business in order to explain the 
mysterious performances of the Davenport 
Brothers. 

Maskelyne was a watch-maker at Cheltenham 
when the brothers visited that town in 1865. 
Being well known as a clever mechanician, he 
was requested to join those who were invited to 
mount the platform for the purpose of investigating 
and watching the proceedings at a Davenport 
stance. 

He was puzzled by what he saw, and frankly 
confessed his inability to say how it was done. 

While the stance was going on, a small strip 
of the drapery covering a window under which 
Maskelyne was seated gave way. The opening 
thus caused threw a ray of light directly upon one 
of the Davenports, who was seen unbound and to 
be leaning forward. 

The ray of light was quickly excluded, but not 
before it had betrayed the Davenport secret to 
Maskelyne. At the end of the performance, he 
was again asked to express his approval of it, and 
to declare the mysteriousness of what he had 
seen. 

He firmly refused. 

This refusal excited the indignation of the 
brothers and their representatives. 

Mr. Ferguson waxed wroth, eloquently claimed 
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sympathy of the audience, and loudly denounced 
Maskelyne, who unexpectedly put an end to an 
unpleasant scene by boldly stating he knew how 
the tricks were done, and in three weeks' time 
would be prepared to give an exhibition similar 
to that of the Davenport Brothers in every 
particular. 

He set to work with his partner Cooke, kept 
his promise, and from that time has been success- 
fully employed in exposing the practical machinery 
of pseudo-spiritualism. 

He tells me his experience on the platform has 
been varied ; never was he more nearly baffled in 
the performance of the rope-tying, or rather un- 
tying trick, than on one occasion at Swansea. 

A sail-maker, versed in the art of constructing 
knots, volunteered to bind Maskelyne, and he did 
so in the only fashion by which any action was 
rendered quite impossible. The hands were 
bound by a braided-cord bracelet, the feet were 
raised from the ground and made fast to the 
seat. 

His feet being off the ground, Maskelyne 
could not lean forward without falling. For- 
tunately, the sail-maker was unable to bind his 
partner as well as himself, and Cooke, having 
been in less expert hands, was able to assist 
Maskelyne. 
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But the sail -maker promised to come next 
evening and operate on both of them. In the 
meantime, Maskelyne and Cooke altered the 
construction of their cabinet, and were fully 
prepared for all emergencies when again put to 
the test. 

The Davenport Brothers towards the end of 
their career, and shortly before Ira died, disclaimed 
all supernatural agency for their performances. In 
proof of this statement, Maskelyne sends me the 
following extract from the SotUh Australian Ad- 
vertiser, December 13, 1876: 

• The farewell entertainment given by the 
Davenport Brothers, Professor Fay, and Mr. E. 
D. Davies, in White's Rooms, on Tuesday 
evening, December 12, was fairly attended. 
Before commencing the performance Professor 
Fay announced that in consequence of the illness 
of Mr. Ira Davenport, he would take that gentle- 
man's place in the cabinet, whilst Mr. Davies 
would officiate in his (Professor Fay s) place on 
the platform. Dr. Peel and Mr. Nesbit were 
chosen by the audience to represent them in the 
cabinet business, and made the usual examina- 
tion of the cabinet and its surroundings. After 
the customary rope-tying and untying had been 
successfully performed, the audience were favoured 
with mysterious music of doubtful quality from 
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the interior of the cabinet, after which the usual 
manifestations were exhibited, to the bewilder- 
ment of the audience. ... Mr. Davies, on behalf 
of the Davenport Brothers and Professor Fay, 
thanked the people of Adelaide for their patronage, 
and stated that during ten performances the com- 
pany had taken about ;^ 1,000. Professor Fay, 
before concluding the performance, stated that 
the Brothers Davenport and himself made no 
pretence to supernatural means in the course of 
their performances — (applause) — but what they 
did was by purely natural means, acquired by long 
and patient research and years of practice.' 

Some time before the arrival of the Davenport 
Brothers in England, I was introduced by CoUey 
Grattan, the author of ' Highways and Byways,' 
and other delightful books, to one Colchester, a 
medium in whom Grattan placed great confi- 
dence. Spiritualism was prevalent, and Grattan, in 
common with numberless others, had a severe 
attack of the epidemic. He believed in Colchester, 
and certainly some marvellous so-called manifesta- 
tions took place in which the latter was con- 
cerned. If you gave Colchester a twist of paper, 
on the inside of which an inquiry coupled with 
the name of some living person was written, he 
would answer the inquiry, by taking the paper in 
his hand, without untwisting, or otherwise tamper- 
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ing with it. The first time Grattan brought him 
to me, he offered to do this. Sheppard, my 
secretary, was in an adjoining room. I went to 
him, and closing the door after me, asked him to 
write a question he wished answered. He was 
not to give me the slightest clue to its subject. I 
received the paper folded up and returned to 
Colchester, who, so far as I knew, had had no 
previous communication with Sheppard. The 
reply quickly written out, when the paper had 
been seen and handled, but not unfolded, was 
'Your brother Fred cannot recover.' The 
question referred to the health of Sheppard's 
brother without mentioning the Christian name of 
the latter. The name was rightly given, and the 
rest of the answer was also correct. The brother, 
who was dangerously ill at the time, died in a few 
days. Of course, his condition as well as his 
name might have been ascertained by judicious 
inquiry, even without Sheppards knowledge. 
Colchester's dexterity in replying to unseen 
questions was remarkable, to say the least of it. 
It was frequently tested, and the answers were 
always relevant. 

He volunteered to do some even more wonder- 
ful things if allowed to perform in the dark. This 
was before I had encountered Mr. Ferguson ; 
nevertheless, I readily placed my rooms at the 
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service of CoUey Grattan and his prot6g6. A 
dark stance was arranged. We invited a number 
of friends, among them a burly medical man, who 
laughed spiritualism to scorn, but who came at 
my request, much against his own inclination, to 
see what was to be done. 

The s^nce took place on a hot day in June. 
When we were assembled, and each visitor was 
requested to be seated, my friend the doctor asked 
to be allowed to sit next Colchester on the sofa. 
Doors were closed, shutters, blinds and curtains 
brought into requisition to exclude every ray of 
sunshine. The room was hermetically sealed so 
far as light was concerned, and intolerably hot. 
We waited in great anxiety for a manifestation. 
Some ponderous substance fell heavily on the floor, 
nervous people in the room jumped and screamed. 
Silence being restored, we watched anxiously for 
what was to happen next. Presently stertorous 
breathing became audible from the direction in 
which the sofa stood. Then Colchester was 
heard to call out in a smothered voice for air and 
light. 

' Air ! Light !' he cried, with feeble gasp ; * give 
me light and air !' 

Several of us rushed to the windows and doors, 
which being thrown open, the cause of alarm was 
revealed. The medical man was seen covering 
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Colchester's slender figure with his bulky form. 
He had seized the medium's legs and arms and 
held them in a grip of iron, while his head was 
buried in his victim's chest ; Colchester was 
suffocating from the tremendous pressure squeez- 
ing and bearing down upon him. 

* Ah r exclaimed the doctor, rising with difficulty 
from his extraordinary position, ' I was determined 
no manifestations should take place with his assis- 
tance.' 

* But how do you account for the noise heard in 
the dark ?' we asked. 

' I threw down a chair purposely,' replied the 
doctor. 

Colchester rose and shook himself. He com- 
plained of such proceedings as unpardonable and 
unfair. I quite agreed with him, and so did all 
present. The doctor was censured generally if 
not loudly, and the stance came to an end. 

The last as well as the first I heard of Col- 
chester was from Colley Grattan, who, later on, 
declared he had to apologise for having introduced 
him to me. It appears Colchester was invoking 
the spirits one evening for Grattan's edification, 
when the latter found out his prot6g6 in that 
which had all the appearance of a deliberate 
fraud. 

' We were seated at a small table in my dining- 
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room in Jermyn Street/ said Grattan, * when 
Colchester asked me if I felt a spirit touch my 
leg. I certainly had experienced that which I 
thought was a kick, and quietly placed my hand 
in such a position as to enable me to catch hold 
of anyone who might kick me again. We waited 
a short time for a manifestation, when suddenly I 
caught Colchester's raised foot, and held it fast 
while I upset the table. He had not a word to 
say. I desired him to leave the house and never 
more return to it' 

Notwithstanding Grattan's indignation at this 
occurrence, I still remember Colchester's mar- 
vellous facility in answering questions he ap- 
parently never heard of, and which were concealed 
from him. Whether he intentionally deceived 
Grattan or not, he certainly was badly treated by 
my friend the medical man, and as certainly was 
an expert medium, who played tricks which, since 
his day, have become common enough, and have 
been found out. 

Belief in a future state, and a belief in 
spiritualism /fer se^ are so closely allied as to be 
inseparable one from the other. The latter seems 
to be a necessary corollary from the former, 
although it by no means follows that spiritual 
manifestations should appear at the beck and call 
of so-called mediums, or of any human being. In 
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fact, manifestations that cannot be explained by 
thought-reading or animal magnetism, but which 
involve the suspension of natural laws, such, for 
instance, as the appearance of spectral hands, 
the levitation at will of a heavy figure, and many 
other such doings in the dark stance, are, and 
must be, produced by ordinary means for the pur- 
pose of deception. They are most astonishing 
until explained, although not more so than the 
ghost stories in the Waverley Novels, which they 
much resemble ; but as it is characteristic of some 
people to enjoy astonishment rather than listen to a 
clear exposition of how they are deceived, pro- 
fessors of spiritualism flourish, and obtain extensive 
patronage. As a rule, the so-called professors are 
dangerous members of the community, and their 
practices, if encouraged, must eventually do injury 
to the minds and pockets of their credulous 
disciples. Their stock-in-trade is our ignorance 
of the anatomy of the mind, for, in spite of all 
researches and means of measuring psychic force, 
we are still, and probably shall always be, at a loss 
to define the mystery of mental action ; and of 
this inability the professors in question take every 
advantage. Amateur spiritualism is the most 
injurious pursuit to mind and body any individual 
of either sex can follow. It can do no good, but 
very frequently leads to the most distressing 
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results. The vacant meditation practised in using 
* planchette ' has irremediably upset many a healthy- 
mind. 

In one instance that occurs to me the faith of a 
true believer in spiritualism, as taught by the pro- 
fessors, met with a blow from which it has not yet 
recovered. 

Two or three years ago a band of conspirators 
made an attempt to defraud certain life insurance 
offices in London by insuring a healthy life in the 
name of an invalid who was in a moribund con- 
dition. The attempt succeeded so far as to enable 
the conspirators to claim and receive payment of 
;^i 2,000 ; the invalid died, and a certificate of his 
death near Paris was presented to the offices. 
The healthy individual who had represented him 
took care to publish also his own decease, and 
disappeared. The announcement of his death 
occasioned surprise and sorrow among his friends.^ 
He was a well-educated, dashing young Austrian,, 
called Baron Scheurer — a military man, wha 
had seen active service, attractive in manner 
and appearance. I knew him well. A lady, one 
of his numerous admirers, commenced communi- 
cating with him in Spiritland. She wrote out 
long letters, dictated, as she thought, to her inner 
consciousness by the supposed deceased, and 
sent copies of them to the journals devoted to* 
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spiritualistic literature. The correspondence con- 
tinued at intervals, until Scheurer, in spite of the 
disguise he had assumed, was discovered by the 
police, and shot himself at Como to escape 
arrest. 

The lady has not, I believe, communicated with 
the world of spirits since. 

Unfortunately, all amateur spiritualists are not 
favoured with such convincing evidence of their 
folly. 

It cannot, I think, be too widely known that a 
movement having serious inquiry into spiritualism 
for its object, has been started in America. The 
late Mr. Henry Seybert, during his lifetime, was 
an enthusiastic believer, and shortly before his 
death presented to the University of Pennsylvania 
a sum of money sufficient to found a Chair of 
Philosophy, and to the gift added a condition that 
the University should appoint a commission to 
investigate 'all systems of Morals, Religion, or 
Philosophy which assume to represent the Truth, 
and particularly of Modern Spiritualism.* 

A commission has been accordingly appointed, 
consisting of eminent men. It is still at work, 
and has issued a preliminary report, published by 
Lippincott and Co., of Philadelphia. 

So far, the result of the inquiry is certainly not 
in favour of spiritualism. * Our experience/ say 
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the Commissioners^ ' has been, that as soon as an 
investigation worthy of the name begins, all mani- 
festations of spiritualist power cease/ The prac- 
tices of a large number of mediums have been 
examined, slate -writing and spirit-rapping in- 
vestigated, and it does not appear in any one 
instance that the truth of spiritualism has been 
confirmed. Dr. W. Knighton concludes his able 
essay on the Literature of Spiritualism with the 
following axiom : ' There has been no revelation 
from the spirit world, made by writing or oral 
communication, that has been of the slightest 
benefit to humanity, or which tends in the smallest 
degree to lift that dark and impenetrable veil that 
hides from us the future life.' 

Although the Seybert Commission may have 
done nothing it was expected to do by its founder 
in this direction, it has, nevertheless, disclosed 
many a fraud committed by those who impiously 
pretend to lift the veil, for which reason it is to be 
hoped that the efforts of the Commission in the 
cause of truth will be continued. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

WORCESTER AND BIRMINGHAM. 

Any reference to Worcester reminds me of 
summer-time, and of a pleasant suburban residence 
in the outskirts of the cathedral city. 

A long wall shuts off the garden from the road, 
on the other side of which is a thick-set hedge, 
the boundary of the garden belonging to the house 
over the way. 

It is Sunday morning. Some well-dressed 
people — boys and girls, with their father and 
mother, are looking over the hedge. They are 
one and all loaded with prayer-books, and are 
inviting their opposite neighbours, of whom I am 
one, to go to church. The most conspicuous 
figure at the top of the hedge is scrupulously 
attired, in honour of the day, in a spotless white 
waistcoat, black frock coat, carelessly thrown open, 
highly-polished silk hat, and holds the family 
Bible in one hand, and in the other carries the 
emblem of respectability, an umbrella. In fact. 
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the figure is the embodiment of respectability. 
Its face is clean-shaven, with the exception of two 
small, carefully-trimmed whiskers, which, slightly 
turning grey, give effect to the cleanly smoothness 
of the face. 

Paterfamilias waves the well-folded umbrella, 
and holds the family Bible aloft, pointing to the 
parish church, towards which he presently pro- 
ceeds, out of his garden gate on the other side of 
the road. Mater accompanies him, while several 
children, in gay Sunday costume, and with a 
Prayer-book each, form his retinue. 

Paterfamilias was a churchwarden, and a con- 
stant church-goer. He had family prayers night 
and morning ; he subscribed freely to all local 
charities ; his hand seemed never out of his 
pocket, and proved afterwards to have been 
surreptitiously as often in the pockets of others. 
He was a parishioner most highly esteemed for 
his religious principles and prepossessing appear- 
ance until — I am really sorry to disturb your good 
opinion of him, but it is unavoidable — until he 
committed an ingenious fraud which, although it 
provided him with some ;^30,ooo in ready cash, 
compelled him to leave Worcester for a country 
beyond reach of extradition treaties. By profes- 
sion a stockbroker, he added to his income by 
fulfilling the duties of secretary to a local railway 
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company, the directors of which had implicit con- 
fidence in him. They signed any and every 
document he put before them blindly and without 
suspicion. 

This confidence he turned to account by obtain- 
ing the directors' signatures to debentures of the 
company, which debentures he applied to his own 
use. 

When the fraud was discovered, the secretary 
pleaded the instructions of the directors as the 
authority for what he had done. 

The directors refrained from prosecuting him, 
knowing they would expose their own carelessness 
by so doing. 

The shareholders of the company sought to 
make the directors liable for the debentures, and 
left the secretary alone. 

While the matter was in dispute, the secretary 
settled his affairs and went abroad. 

He started from Birmingham, and on passing 
through the Worcester railway-station sent for 
the chief of the Worcester police to inquire if a 
warrant had been taken out against him. 

Being assured that such was not the case, the 
secretary begged the chief to take official notice of 
his inquiry, proceeded on his journey, and has not 
since, I believe, been within the pale of English 
jurisdiction. 
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I can see him now, through our opera-glass, as 
he stands looking over the hedge on that Sunday- 
morning, beckoning me to go to church. If ever 
the devil played the part of a saint in a white 
waistcoat and with a flower in his button-hole, it 
was on that occasion. I did not accept the invita- 
tion, nor did any of those who were with me. We 
preferred a humbler shrine to that of the Parish 
Church, although invited to share a churchwarden's 
pew. 

The pleasant suburban house at which I was 
staying at the time referred to was that of Joseph 
Hatton, then editor and proprietor of Berrows 
Worcester Journal. Always hospitable, always 
kind, Joseph Hatton, or Joe, as I prefer to call 
him, the popular journalist and novelist, and his 
amiable wife, had invited me to be their guest 
during the Worcester Festival. We had not long 
become acquainted, and since those days, now 
more than twenty years ago, I have always met 
under all circumstances, at their hands, with 
the same generous, warm-hearted reception as 
my host and hostess then accorded me. Their 
children were hardly out of the nursery — one, 
indeed, had not yet entered it. 

Frank, the only son, whose brilliant career as a 
scientific explorer ended so deplorably in North 
Borneo, was a bright-eyed, sympathetic boy, 
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whose precocious questions often puzzled me ; 
Helen, the eldest girl, now Mrs. Margetson, and 
distinguished as one of the most promising 
painters of the day, was a quiet, pensive little lass, 
and Bessie, who came upon the scene some time 
afterwards, gave herself the drollest airs and 
graces, ever assumed by any young woman under 
the age of ten. Bessie, or * Baker,' as her father 
used to call her, for what reason I never under- 
stood — Bessie evinced the dramatic talent she 
inherits from her mother almost as soon as she 
could speak, and recited poetry with emphasis and 
energy, amusing as well as amazing in one so 
young, when it could hardly be supposed she 
knew the meaning of the words she spoke. Frank, 
had he been spared, would undoubtedly have 
made a name in the profession he adopted : no 
one so young ever achieved such honour as a 
traveller in the cause of science. In the spring 
of 1883, on his way home from a series of suc- 
cessful expeditions in British North Borneo, he 
was killed at the age of twenty-two, by the acci- 
dental explosion of his rifle while elephant shoot- 
ing. His sisters, Helen and Bessie, guided by 
the watchful, loving care of their father, are in all 
probability destined to become famous. It was a 
delightful household, that which Joseph Hatton 
and his wife set up in Worcester. 
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An incident which excited great interest in the 
world of art occurred about the time alluded to. 

A labouring man, by trade a house-painter, 
took a fancy to a large picture by Procaccini, 
included in the sale by auction of a house and 
furniture in the neighbourhood. He made a bid 
for the picture, and much to his surprise it was 
knocked down to him for the sum of ;^20. Not 
possessing this sum, he arranged with the auc- 
tioneer to pay by instalments. A few days after 
the purchase, a draper in Worcester offered the 
house-painter ;^50 for his bargain. The offer 
was refused, and becoming known, was shortly 
afterwards capped by a rival wealthy shopkeeper, 
who tempted the owner of the prize with ;^ioo, 
without success. The house-painter cleverly 
played off the two competitors for his bargain 
against each other, until at last he obtained the 
handsome premium of ;^700 for that which he 
had paid ;^20 for by degrees. 

The transaction was noticed in the London 
newspapers, leading articles were written on the 
subject, the name of Procaccini, probably known 
to very few in this country, suddenly achieved 
posthumous repute, and art collectors were more 
than ever on the fut vive to do as the lucky 
house-painter had done. They looked for bar- 
gains at every sale by auction, they searched for 
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hidden prizes in every old curiosity shop. Many 
found wonderful treasures, but only to discover at 
their leisure that the treasures were worthless, so 
far as any premium was concerned. 

To Joseph Hatton, whose advice had been 
sought and readily given in the Procaccini matter, 
was brought a picture, signed * T. Sidney Cooper.' 

A very small sum had been paid for the work, 
which, if genuine, was valuable. Knowing I was 
acquainted with the Cooper family, Joseph Hatton 
sent the picture to me, requesting that I would 
get the signature verified. 

I wrote to Tom Cooper. He called upon me, 
when I explained the matter, and asked him to 
get his father to look at the picture. 

* You know the terms ?* said Tom Cooper. 
I confessed my ignorance. 

* Five guineas/ he replied. 

* If genuine or not T I exclaimed. 
' If genuine or not.' 

I wrote to Joseph Hatton, who promptly re- 
plied, agreeing to the terms. The picture was 
sent to Tom Cooper. In a few weeks I received 
a letter from him saying he wished the picture to 
be removed from his care ; that his father had 
seen it, and the result would be made known on 
receipt of the fee. 

It was a foggy November day that Joseph 
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Hatton and I made a journey to an outlying 
quarter of South Kensington to fetch the painting. 
We were received by Tom Cooper, who refused 
any information on the subject of our quest until 
the fee was paid. That being done, he handed 
Joseph Hatton the picture, together with a closed 
envelope, and bowed us out of the house. 

Seated in the cab, with the treasured work of 
art carefully placed on the seat before us, we 
opened the envelope. It contained a sheet of 
note-paper, at the top of which was a small draw- 
ing in pen and ink. Underneath the drawing was 
written : 

* This is to certify that the painting, of which 
the above is a sketch, is no^ by Thos. Sidney 
Cooper.* 

The incident of the Procaccini purchase and 
sale is artistically developed in one of Hatton's 
novels, entitled ' Christopher Kenrick,' an anony- 
mous review of which, in high terms of praise, by 
William Black, led to an intimate friendship 
between the two authors. 

Joseph Hatton and I have had many a venture 
together. He removed to London and became 
editor of the GentlemafCs Magazine, the new 
series of which, with a brilliant staff, was started 
with great energy and success under his direction. 
Walter Maynard was a frequent contributor to 
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the periodical as long as it was edited by his 
friend, who counted also among his contributors 
Shirley Brooks, Tom Taylor, Mark Lemon, * The 
Druid,' Victor Hugo, William Sawyer, etc. 

Mark Lemon appeared as Falstaff in an enter- 
tainment of that title abridged from the text of 
Shakespeare by the famous editor of Punch for 
his own representation of the burly knight. The 
responsibilities of the undertaking were shared by 
Joseph Hatton and myself. 

A heartier impersonation than that of Falstaff 
by Mark Lemon has never been seen upon the 
stage. It involved the slightest * make up * 
imaginable. Voice, figure, and appearance were 
all amply provided by Nature. 

The only representative of the character at all 
comparable with Mark Lemon was Lablache, for 
whom Balfe's opera of Falstaff, an Italian version 
by Maggioni of the * Merry Wives of Windsor,' 
was expressly composed. The effect produced by 
Lablache when he tumbled into the buck-basket 
on the stage of Her Majesty's Theatre is not to 
be described by any words of mine, nor, I fancy, 
can the exertions, the puffing and panting of the 
giant to get out of the basket, when carried off the 
stage, be described by the words of any other 
pen. 

No buck-basket was required in the Mark 
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Lemon entertainment, which consisted of scenes 
from * Henry V./ carefully edited and made fit for 
ears polite. 

With Joseph Hatton I went to Birmingham 
as one of the staff of the Illustrated Midland 
News — the first pictorial paper published in the 
provinces — which Richard Johnson, then High 
Sheriff of Worcestershire, and Hatton, as joint- 
proprietors, attempted to establish in 1869. Upon 
this ambitious project Hatton staked all he pos- 
sessed, and he had just sold Berrows Worcester 
Journal for a considerable sum. 

The Birmingham Press Club, an influential 
body, recently made Joseph Hatton its special 
guest, when, in a speech full of interesting remi- 
niscences, he referred to his associations with 
Worcester, in which delightful city, he said, he 
learnt to appreciate port-wine, to become almost 
an expert in the spot-stroke at billiards, and, 
which is more to the purpose, to take up the 
dreariest of ancient county newspapers, and make 
It, as he made Berrows^ Journal, popular on 
modern lines of bright, cheery, outspoken opinion, 
and well written news and gossip. 

The speaker mentioned, moreover, that Dr. 
Johnson had gone to London from that very 
locality, as Joseph Hatton had done later, to edit 
the Gentleman s Magazine. This was referred to 
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with becoming modesty as a coincidence, and not 
by way of comparison. In the same speech the 
Illustrated Midland News was alluded to as an 
artistic success, which would have proved ulti- 
mately profitable had not the High-SherifF of 
Worcestershire taken fright at the preliminary 
expenses, and retired from the undertaking. 

Among others whose acquaintance I made in 
Birmingham was Josiah Mason, the millionaire. 

I wrote his biography for the first number of 
the Illustrated Midland News, and came to be on 
intimate terms with him while so doing. 

Josiah Mason's career was certainty remarkable. 
His parents were weavers in Kidderminster, 
where he was born in 1 795. 

He commenced life at the age of twelve by 
selling cakes and rolls about the streets. Itinerant 
bakery was not remunerative, and he took to 
potatoes and greens, which he wheeled about on 
a barrow. 

The proudest moment of his youthful days, he 
has assured me, was that when he was able to buy 
a donkey for the barrow, and take up a prominent 
position among the local costers of his native 
town. 

Fortune began to favour him. Having made a 
little money, he determined to leave Kidder- 
minster and tramp to Birmingham, where he 
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obtained humble employment in the jewellery and 
gilt-toy trade. 

He then entered the service of Samuel Harrison, 
the split-ring manufacturer of Lancaster Street, 
Birmingham^ and from that step may be dated the 
marvellous success of Josiah Mason's life. 

He used to speak with enthusiasm of Harrison's 
skill as an ingenious mechanic, saying that most 
of the philosophical instruments used by Dr* 
Priestley were of Harrison's construction. 

According to what Josiah Mason has told me,. 
Harrison was the inventor of the * magnum bonum ' 
steel- pen, the first samples of which were made 
for Priestley. 

It remained, however, for Mason himself to 
excel the 'magnum bonum' by the invention of 
the steel-nib— the pen now in universal use. 

It occurred to him to do away with the awkward 
shank of the * magnum bonum,' and substitute a 
smaller pen altogether; but the difficulty that 
presented itself in contriving machinery which 
would split the nib, minus the shank, without 
causing the points to overlap, seemed insuperable. 

Anxiety on the subject brought about an attack 
of brain-fever, from which Mason slowly re- 
covered. He was tended during his illness by 
Harrison's daughter, who subsequently became 
his wife. When the fever left him, and while he 
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was Still in a precarious condition, Mason sent for 
Harrison, and suggested a change in the machinery 
they had hitherto employed. The change was 
effected, and proved all-sufficient to make the 
steel-nib without a flaw. 

A contract was entered into by Perry, of 
* London steel-pen * renown, with the Lancaster 
Street Works, that lasted for twenty years, during 
which an extraordinary amount of money was 
amassed by the manufacturers. 

Mason married the daughter, and also became 
a partner of Samuel Harrison, his father-in-law. 
He took a small house, which constituted the 
bank, purse, old stocking, and every other recep- 
tacle of money combined, of himself and wife. 
The house was crammed with money. Bank- 
notes, gold, silver, and copper coins were stowed 
away under the flooring, up the chimneys, between 
mattresses, until every nook and cranny in and 
about the house was bursting with ready cash. 
Not a very extraordinary circumstance, considering 
the large amount realized every week by the 
Lancaster Street firm, and, moreover, that the 
day of that which may be called retail banking 
had hardly yet dawned. 

Josiah Mason and his wife decided one Christ- 
mas to count their gains. They did so, and 
divided a considerable sum between them, each 
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share being paid into a bank to a separate account 
in their respective names. 

During the early part of the year 1842, Mason 
formed a partnership with G. R. Elkington, who 
had taken out a patent for electro-plating, and 
who, like many other patentees, required the 
assistance of a capitalist to mature his invention. 
Josiah Mason, with characteristic shrewdness,* 
thought electro-plating likely to prove a good 
investment. Although at first he did not intend 
to devote his own time to the manufacture, wish- 
ing to employ himself entirely with the steel-pen 
and split-ring trade, yet the many difficulties which 
arose in connection with the new business and 
the constant drain it made upon his savings had 
the effect of enlisting all his efforts in developing 
the invention of electro-plating and gilding. 

It was not, however, until after several years* 
hard work and the inveistment of a large amount 
of capital that a success was achieved for the 
imitation silver ware, well known as that of 
Elkington, Mason, and Co.'s manufacture. It 
was a bold venture on the part of Josiah Mason, 
for never was energy more, required to overcome 
opposition to a new method and the prejudice of 
vested interests. 

In connection with the electro -plating busi- 
ness, copper smelting works were established at 
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Pembrey in South Wales in 1850. This again 
necessitated a heavy drain on the resources of 
Josiah Mason, whose friends loudly condemned 
his firm faith in the Elkington patent. Nothing 
daunted, he continued to supply the funds re- 
quired, until at last all his expectations were 
realized, and the money he was supposed to have 
lost came back faster than it had been spent. 

His wealth accumulated rapidly, and he began 
applying it to useful purposes, while continuing to 
live in the most frugal manner. 

In the village ot Erdington, near Birmingham, 
he founded almshouses for the aged, and an 
orphanage for hundreds of children upon freehold 
land adjoining the grounds of his own residence. 
Admission to the orphanage is fettered with one 
condition only, *that every child shall be under 
the age of nine, and the legitimate child of poor 
parents both then dead.' There is no other condi- 
tion whatever, neither of position, country, nor 
religious persuasion. 

In exceptional cases children are received up to 
twelve years of age, but the admission is then 
rendered more difficult. 

The boys are never to exceed one-half the 
number of girls. The children remain in the 
orphanage, if boys, until they are fourteen, or by 
special permission a twelvemonth longer, and if 
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girls, until they are eighteen years of age. Pro- 
vision is also made for girls willing to enter 
service at the orphanage * with the bond-fide in- 
tention of becoming teachers, nurses, or assistants 
either in the orphanage or in other like institutions/ 
It was the desire of the founder to encourage 
girls in this respect, and thus provide efficient 
assistants for his own establishment and in other 
factories. 

The following clauses in the trust deed set forth 
the plan of education and religious instruction to 
be followed in the orphanage, and are well worth 
perusal, on account of the prohibitions they con- 
tain : 

* The children who are admitted into the 
orphanage shall be lodged, clothed, fed, main- 
tained, educated, and brought up gratuitously, at 
the exclusive cost of the orphanage income. 

* Proper arrangements shall be made by the 
trustees for the instruction of the children, having 
due regard to their respective ages and capacities, 
in reading, writing, spelling, English grammar, 
arithmetic, geography, and history, and such other 
subjects of general and useful knowledge as may 
be, from time to time, directed or authorised by 
the trustees, subject to the condition which the 
said Josiah Mason doth hereby declare to be 
fundamental, that no instruction in any language 
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or grammar other than in the English language 
and English grammar shall be given to the children 
in the said orphanage. 

' And it is hereby declared to be the express 
wish and direction of the founder, that all the 
children shall be brought up in habits of industry, 
and that, as far as practicable, the girls be instructed 
in sewing, baking, cooking, washing, mangling, 
and in all ordinary household and domestic duties, 
and in other useful knowledge, with a view to 
their being fitted to become useful members ol 
society in those positions in life to which it may 
please God to call them, and which He may give 
them talents worthily to fulfil. 

* And, under the deep conviction that the fear 
of Almighty God is the beginning of all true 
wisdom, the said Josiah Mason doth hereby 
declare it to be his special desire and direction 
that the children shall be carefully instructed in 
the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, and taught 
to love, reverence, and obey the doctrines and 
precepts therein graciously revealed, and through 
the Divine blessing upon the labours of those 
engaged in their instruction, the words of the 
Apostle may be addressed with truth to every 
child who shall have been brought up in the 
orphanage : " From a child thou hast known the 
Holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee 
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wise unto salvation through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus ;" provided always, that all the 
religious instruction given in the orphanage shall 
be confined to the Holy Scriptures in the authorised 
English version, and to the truths therein con- 
tained, and that no catechisms, formularies, or 
articles of faith, whether of the United Church of 
England and Ireland, as by law established, or of 
any other body of professing Christians, shall be 
taught to the children. 

* The trustees shall make such provision as they 
shall, from time to time, think fit for the assem- 
bling of the children for Divine worship in the 
institution, having regard, as far as practicable, to 
the earnest desire of the founder, that the children 
may be trained up as simple and sincere followers 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, without reference to 
sectarian distinctions and prejudices; and it is 
hereby declared that the trustees shall, out of the 
income of the orphanage, expend such sum as 
shall from time to time be, in their judgment^ 
necessary to provide for each orphan, on leaving 
the asylum, a sufficient outfit in clothes, in the 
discretion of the said trustees, together with a 
Bible, and the said trustees may also pay such 
sum as an apprentice fee as they may, in their 
discretion, think fit.' 

The surplus income in future accruing trom 
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the property is directed by the founder to be 
spent in increasing the accommodation for orphans 
in the ratio of one boy to two girls. 

The orphanage was constructed according to 
Josiah Mason's own plan. 

The rooms are spacious, the sheltered and open 
playgrounds large ; there is but one fireplace in 
the building, which is heated with hot air through- 
out. The walls are distempered, not papered — 
paper on the walls not being considered healthy 
by the founder. 

There was no prettier sight than that which used 
to be afforded by the arrival of the founder at the 
orphanage. I have often accompanied him when, 
as was his invariable custom, he bent his way 
towards the dining-hall on Sunday, to stand at 
the head of the long centre table and preside over 
the mid-day meal. As he entered the grounds 
hundreds of the children would flock around him, 
all eager for some sign of recognition. His slim 
figure then formed the centre of a densely-crowded 
group, to which his long snow-white beard and 
patriarchal appearance lent increased effect. 

The group moved slowly towards the building, 
and quickly dispersed when the hour for dinner 
sounded. 

The seats round the tables were designed by 
Josiah Mason — each seat is a small round stool^ 
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the support of which is fixed in the floor; the 
support being hollow, a screw with the stool on 
the top of it is movable up and down, and the 
height of the stool thereby regulated with the 
greatest ease. 

The almshouses and orphanage at Erdington 
have been almost outshone by the more munificent 
gift of the Mason Science College to Birmingham 
by their founder. 

On the occasion of this endowment Josiah 
Mason was knighted, her Majesty, on account of 
his great age, graciously dispensing with his 
personal attendance to receive the honour. 

With all his public philanthropy, anomalous as 
it may appear, I do not believe Josiah Mason was 
a generous-hearted man. 

I never heard of any spontaneous charitable 
gift of his, but have known many a claim where 
assistance was urgently required to have been 
resolutely refused by him. 

It was his custom when we were together to 
give me the letters he received from abroad to 
translate and read to him. They came from all 
quarters of the globe, and were in every tongue. 

In one instance an Italian military officer wrote 
and enclosed the photograph of his daughter, not 
an attractive person by any means, judging from 
her portrait. The officer, in very flowery language. 
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expressed his admiration for Mason's noble deeds, 
and hoped their number would be increased by 
the small sum of ;^2,ooo, without which the 
original of the photograph could not marry, the 
of5ficer not possessing wherewithal to endow hen 

So certain was the applicant of his request 
being granted that he drew on Mason for the 
amount mentioned. The bill was presented in 
due course, and, as a matter of course, returned 
unpaid. 

In a draper's shop in Birmingham, Josiah Mason 
has been known to bargain for a shilling necktie, 
for which he objected to pay more than eight- 
pence. His table was parsimoniously supplied. 
As a rule, he dined in the middle of the day, the 
bill-of-fare rarely exceeding a mutton-chop and a 
glass of water. 

Before undertaking any important transaction, 
he usually consulted Mr. Houghton, a pork 
butcher, whose shop was, and maybe still is, in 
the Bull Ring, Birmingham. 

During the progress of the biography, I was 
frequently referred to Mr. Houghton for informa- 
tion, which I received within a ring of a dozen 
deceased porkers hanging by their heels, their 
gaping throats having recently been • subject to a 
violent operation.' 
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CHAPTER XV. 

NATIONAL MUSIC MEETINGS. 

The object I had in view when framing the rules 
and regulations of the competitive performances I 
called * National Music Meetings,' was not only 
to encourage emulation among different classes of 
executive musicians, but also to provide a test of 
ability which should, so to speak, sift the grain 
from the husk, and show vocalists especially what 
they are expected to know and be able to sing 
before they have any right to claim proficiency 
in the art. For this purpose I made it com- 
pulsory on those taking part in the meetings 
to study certain selections of pieces representa- 
tive of the best music in their respective branches 
of composition, the selections being made by the 
most competent authorities on the subject. 

For instance, the tenor singers competing at 
the meetings held in 1872, before entering the 
lists, were required to know the following solos, 
and a similar rule prevailed in all the other classes ; 
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each competitor, or body of competitors, had to 
come fully prepared with a repertory of music 
previously selected, in most cases, by the judges, 
before whom it was all to be performed if called 
for. By this means practical knowledge of com- 
positions, the adequate study of which constituted 
an education in the music of the class to which 
the competitor belonged, was rendered indispens- 
able. Diplomas were also offered to competitors 
in singing at sight and knowledge of harmony ; 

TENOR SOLO SINGERS. 

A Purse of £zO' 

1872. 

Recit, * To give command.' 

Air, ' Haste, Israel, haste ' (/oskua) - - Handel. 

* In native worth ' (Orfl/iV?«) - - - - Haydn. 

^ l\ mio itsoro' {Bon Giavanm) - - - Mozart. 

* When other lips ' Balfe. 

Recit., * Tombe degli avi miei ' 

Air, * Fra poco * (Lucia) Donizetti. 

Serenade Schubert. 

* Tom Bowling' Dibdin. 

* Blow, blow, thou winter wind * - - - Arne. 

It is evident the standard of excellence in 
any art cannot be too high, nor, as far as it is 
possible, too clearly defined, and, moreover, that 
there are many people at the present day who, 
owing to wrong impressions as to their natural 
gifts, devote much valuable time to a parrot-like 
acquirement of music, ending finally in disappoint- 
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ment, the labour being misapplied, the time lost 
which might be profitably employed in some other 
pursuit* 

The plan I drew up is founded, more or less, 
on that of the competitions of the Orpheonists 
in France, and on the trials of skill in music that 
take place at the National Eisteddfod in Wales, 
being, however, I submit, more educational in its 
tendency than either, owing to the practical know- 
ledge of music it enforces. I entered into 
negotiation with the Crystal Palace authorities, 
and ultimately made a contract with the company, 
under which three series of national music meet- 
ings were to be held at the Palace according to 
my plan, and prizes of the aggregate value of 
;^i,827, at each series of meetings, awarded by 
elected juries of the most distinguished musicians. 
The undertaking was announced in the London 
newspapers of January i, 1872, and a council, 
including from fifty to sixty leading musicians of 
the day, was formed. 

The announcement of the national music meet- 
ings was received with general approval. 

The competitive performances as arranged were 
declared to be entirely consistent with the original 
object of the Crystal Palace, and to be essentially 
educational and progressive in their tendency. 
Entries to compete were numerous, and, as the 
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meetings drew near, the preliminary hearings of 
the solo singers by the judges were decidedly 
novel and interesting. The hearings took place in 
the board-room of the Palace, the candidates being 
collected in groups in the Egyptian Court, waiting 
their turn. Six singers only were to compete in 
each class in public, and to decide upon these was 
the object of the private hearings — a severe ordeal 
for judges and performers, and certainly instruc- 
tive to the latter. Sometimes a candidate, having 
already sung several of the pieces selected, was 
sent for again, so close was the struggle for 
superiority, and sometimes, I fear but too often, 
after singing a few bars, the fate of a candidate 
was decided in the minds of the judges, although 
all competitors were heard patiently, and with the 
strictest impartiality. 

At the conclusion of the first series of meetings 
on July 6, 1872, the prizes were distributed by 
the Duke of Edinburgh, to whom Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, as Chairman of the Crystal Palace Com- 
pany, read an address. 

Before the next series of meetings I travelled 
throughout the provinces in order to interview the 
different choir-masters and other authorities likely 
to induce choral societies to compete at Sydenham. 
Everywhere I was met with the inquiry whether 
the authorities of the Crystal Palace intended 
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setting the example by forming a competitive 
band or choir, an inquiry I could not answer 
satisfactorily. 

Through the influence of the Mayor of Liver- 
pool, Mr. Samuelson, my cousin F. H. Beale, 
and Mr. Sanders, I succeeded in starting the 
formation of the Liverpool Representative Choir. 
Calling on the Mayor of Bradford, I found him 
engaged in his official duties. He invited me to 
sit beside him on the bench during the hearing of 
an extraordinary dispute between a married couple 
who were deaf and dumb. Such an episode is 
difficult to describe. It was neither musical nor 
harmonious, albeit strongly competitive. The 
gesticulations of the two as they stood opposite 
each other — the wife in the witness-box, the 
husband in the dock — were of the greatest violence, 
the grimaces they made at each other and at the 
bench horrible to behold. The short domestic 
pantomime at an end, the Mayor of Bradford 
assured me the national music meetings should 
have his ardent support. The movement excited 
the greatest enthusiasm in Wales. The South 
Wales Choral Union, backed by a numerous 
influential committee, was formed expressly to 
contend for the challenge prize. The Choral 
Union was, I believe, rapidly recruited, and 
from among the numerous volunteers Caradoc^ 
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the conductor, selected those who were to sing at 
the Crystal Palace. 

The music named by the judges to be prepared 
and sung in competition was as follows : 

CLASS I. 

The Challenge Prize of the value of /i,ooo, and a purse of ;£ioo. 
Choral Societies, not exceeding five hundred members and not 
less than two hundred, each Society including male and female 

voices. 

1873. 

* The many rend the skies ' - - - Handel. 

* I wrestle and pray' (Motett) - - - Bach. 

* Dies Irae ' (C minor Requiem) - - Cherubini. 

« Hallelujah * {Mount of Olives) - - Beethoven. 

* See what love ' (5/. Paul) - - - Mendelssohn. 

* Come with torches ' ( Walpurgis Night) - MENDELSSOHN. 

In 1873 ^^^ South Wales Choral Union carried 
away the challenge prize and a purse of 100 
pounds. The choir consisted of 500 men and 
women, some of whom could not speak English, 
and many of whom had never before left their 
native hills — a strange crowd of amateurs, brought 
together by honest love of music. The Tonic 
Sol-fa Association was the only choir to dispute 
. the prize with the Welsh singers, who sang at the 
series of competitions in 1872, but then meeting 
with no opponent were awarded the challenge 
prize in recognition of their merits. The competi- 
tion took place on July 10, 1873 ; Sir Julius 
Benedict, Sir J. Goss, and J. Bamby being the 
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judges. It was a close contest, each choir dis- 
playing great vocal power and splendid light and 
shade. They were required to sing several times^ 
after which the judges consulted together and 
compared notes before coming to a decision. 
While they were deliberating, the breathless 
anxiety — for it cannot be otherwise described — 
among the vast audience was intense ; a strange 
silence prevailed. The judges handed their award 
to me, and I announced it from the orchestra in 
the centre transept. Then the pent-up excite- 
ment and enthusiasm burst forth. The cheering 
was deafening. The audience, the singers, as 
well as the friendly opponents of the latter, joined 
in the thunderous rejoicing. In every direction 
hats and caps were thrown into the air, handker- 
chiefs, scarves, streamers of ribbon were waved 
about in the wildest manner. Hands were grasped, 
embraces exchanged, men and women were seen 
to shed tears in the ecstasy of their delight. The 
Welsh choir had won ! Freshness of voice, pre- 
cision, and marvellous correctness of intonation 
had gained the day. Moreover, the reading 
given to the different pieces was remarkable for 
breadth of tone and intelligible, impressive de- 
clamation. The scene in the transept lasted some 
time. The telegraph office was then besieged by 
those eager to communicate the victory to friends 
VOL. II. 46 
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at home. So many spirit-stirring messages have 
not been sent from the Crystal Palace telegraph 
office before nor since. It was a victory of which 
any body of singers would have had good reason 
to be proud. For the Tonic Sol-fa Association 
Choir, under Mr. Proudman's able direction, was 
a rival difficult indeed to excel. It seemed, how- 
ever, as though country air and town atmosphere 
were largely concerned in the contest, and country 
air, almost as a matter of course, prevailed. The 
excitement at the Crystal Palace became known 
at Marlborough House, and the Prince of Wales 
invited the South Wales Choir to sing to him in 
his garden. The Welsh strangers were delighted 
at the honour conferred upon them by His Royal 
Highness. They asked me if they could go to 
Marlborough House on Saturday, July 12, the last 
day of the National Music Meetings, when the 
prizes were to be distributed. I regretted to tell 
them it was impossible ; the arrangements had been 
made long since; all the prize-winners would appear 
to perform and receive their prizes — that if the 
choir failed to attend, the disappointment would 
be great, and of course the prize would be forfeited. 
They recognised the necessity of attending the dis- 
tribution of prizes, and resolved to stay in London 
if the Prince would condescend to hear them sing 
at Marlborough House on Monday, July 14. The 
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members were mainly recruited from among the\ 
working-classes, being miners, colliers, or handi- 
craftsmen otherwise employed. Staying over the 
Monday they broke into a week's pay, and in- 
curred extra outlay in board and lodging, not 
included in calculating the cost of the trip to 
London. However, these points were forgotten 
in the honour of appearing at Marlborough House. 
They assembled at Williss Rooms on Monday 
at 2 o'clock, marched, banners flying, to the 
Prince's residence, and passed through the garden 
entrance. The Princess of Wales and a large 
party of distinguished guests were assembled to 
listen to the singing. The Prince received Cara- 
doc, the conductor of the choir, most graciously, 
and the afternoon music in the garden evidently 
gave satisfaction to those who heard it. I attended 
the performance with Brinley Richards, who com- 
posed a part song, * Let the hills resound/ for the 
occasion. 

Before the next series of National Meetings, in 
1875, bearing in mind the success of the South 
Wales Choral Union and the reception of the 
singers at Marlborough House, I addressed the 
Prince of Wales and asked his Royal Highness 
to become patron of the Challenge Prize Class. 
The request, however, was courteously but firmly 
refused. 

46 — 2 
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In consequence of the triennial Handel Festival 
at the Crystal Palace taking place in 1874, the 
third series of national music meetings had to be 
postponed to the following year. It was at first 
proposed that the meetings should be held on 
alternate days with the festival, but that intention 
was wisely abandoned. 

The National Music Meetings were discon- 
tinued at the Crystal Palace at the expiration of 
my contract, owing to the directors wishing to 
make a change in the arrangements to which I 
refused to agree. The Challenge Prize is still in 
the possession of the Crystal Palace Company. 
The competitive performances could be renewed 
with profit, and with every advantage to the cause 
of music at home and abroad. 

During the progress of the National Music 
Meetings, the question happened to arise with the 
authorities how to celebrate, in 1873, the anni- 
versary of the opening of the Crystal Palace, 
Various suggestions were made. As the outcome 
of the Great Exhibition of 1851, the building 
undoubtedly owes its origin to the prescience and 
wisdom of Prince Albert. That nothincj had 
been attempted at the Palace to do honour to the 
illustrious Prince seemed to me a singular omission. 
I proposed a performance should be given on the 
day referred to for this purpose. The proposal 
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being entertained, it became necessary to decide 
what shape the performance should assume* I 
consulted Walter Maynard on the subject, and 
in the course of a few days was able to submit to 
the directors of the Crystal Palace the words of 
an ode in celebration of the anniversary, and in 
homage to the memory of the Prince Consort. 
The ode was accepted ; and Arditi was com- 
missioned to set the words to music, 

Arditi took every advantage of the form of the 
ode — a colloquy between angels and mortals — to 
give colour and variety to his work. In style and 
manner his music was essentially Italian, melo- 
dious, and most ingeniously constructed. Capital 
dramatic effect was made in several instances by 
simple and legitimate means, notably with the 
double chorus in the ' Prayer of Mortals.* The 
three last words of the line — 

* And we believe he lives again.' 

were repeated by the upper chorus in confirmation 
of the belief expressed, and the result obtained 
was thrilling and impressive. 

The performance took place at the Crystal 
Palace in June, 1873, with immense success. It 
was one of the ffete-days of the summer season. 
Titiens and other popular artists were engaged ; 
the band and chorus consisted of some four 
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thousand performers. A colossal statue of the 
Prince Consort was placed in the centre transept 
Through the kindness of the Marchioness of Ely, 
the ode was submitted to the Queen, who sent 
Walter Maynard a gracious message, expressing 
approval of the words. Her Majesty was solicited 
by the directors to honour the performance with 
her presence, but without avail. None of the 
Royal Family were present on the occasion. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THE LAST LOOK ROUND. 



Our brief glance at the horizon of the past has 
come to an end. 

For the present, at any rate, the opera-glass, 
which, I fear, has tried your patience and your 
mind's eye severely, must be laid aside ; the 
scrap-book, although far from being exhausted, 
closed. 

In comparing the scenes I have attempted to 
describe to you with more recent doings of the 
same kind, it is satisfactory to notice the great 
progress made during the last few years in the 
appreciation as well as in the practice of all 
art 

It would be almost as impossible to revert to 
the old-fashioned stage-coach as a means of con- 
veyance and communication as to revive the 
incomplete efforts in art of even a short time ago 
with the slightest prospect of their being accepted 
by the public. Such incompetence as that which 
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Madame Viardot Garcia reminds me was exhibited 
by an opera singer formerly would now not be 
tolerated. The singer, a second tenor, sang the 
few notes allotted to him disgracefully. He was 
advised by the indulgent audience to try again, 
and did so. The second time the few notes were 
sung more disgracefully than at first, and the 
unhappy tenor was condemned accordingly. 

An anecdote my father used to relate is that of 
a German professor who announced an entertain- 
ment which utterly failed, owing to the inefficiency 
of the chief performer. 

* Swindle !' cried the audience. 

* Ladies and gentlemen,* said the German pro- 
fessor, unabashed, ' you are quite right — it is a 
schvindle.' 

He continued the performance nevertheless. 

Such audacity as was evinced in both these 
instances would have no chance nowadays. At 
least, I fancy not. Improvement in all matters 
connected with art is observable in every direc- 
tion ; the star system is gradually, but surely, on 
the wane ; perfection of ensemble in the orchestra 
and on the stage is the object kept in view by our 
actor-managers ; good drawing is recognised as 
indispensable in colour, however brilliant. An 
intelligent cultivation of art among the com- 
munity at large has become a feature of the age* 
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And yet, to quote W. P. Frith, R.A., on the 
subject : * Whether owing to the establishment of 
Government schools of design throughout the 
country, or from the spread of knowledge and 
love of art, an enormous increase in the number 
of students has taken place without corresponding 
opportunities being available for their education, 
except under conditions which are often insur- 
mountable by all classes, whether poor or well-to- 
do/ 

At the Royal Academy, for instance, according 
to the same high authority, where the education 
is gratuitous and conducted by the first artists of 
the country, * the schools are so over-crowded, and 
the hands of the council are so tied, as to prevent 
the admission of students whose probationary 
work would entitle them to the benefit of free 
education. For the selection of probationers 
nearly one hundred drawings are constantly sub- 
mitted at the half-yearly meeting, the majority of 
which are of such excellence as to make a selec- 
tion of fifteen or twenty candidates most difficult 
and even painful, that number being as miich and 
sometimes more than the schools can find room 
for/ 

It is evident the stress upon the accommoda- 
tion at the command of the Royal Academy 
requires relief. 
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Moreover, in spite of modem progress, there is 
not, as yet, in this country any institution offering 
art students the advantage of residence and tuition 
under the same roof. 

Splendid efforts are made to house our works 
of art, but so far nothing has been done towards 
housing our art students. 

And a still more urgent necessity — b, want 
which seems to be a slur upon us — is that of a 
carefully - organized and judiciously- established 
school for English drama. It is nothing less 
than a scandal that no such rallying - point 
exists. 

There are eager recruits for the dramatic pro- 
fession from every class, high and low of both 
sexes, although its aspirants are exposed to incal- 
culable hardship, difficulty, and danger during 
their novitiate. This should not be. A theatre 
should be provided in which training for the 
stage could be acquired under the guidance of 
qualified professors, and the protection of duly- 
appointed authority. 

Again, for music, a large hall immediately 
adjoining students' dwellings, of good acoustic 
properties, is required for the practical trial of 
new works, vocal elocution, instrumentation, and 
other branches of the art. 

A theatre, music-room, studios, and many other 
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advantages might be combined in a Residential 
Fine Art University, conveniently situated near 
London, open to adults of both sexes, to take rank 
with the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford. 
The subjects of tuition would include • 

!• Drawing 5. Design. 

2. Painting. 6. Music. 

3. Sculpture. 7. Literature. 

4. Architecture. 8. Languages 

9. The Drama. 

The ineffable influence of the arts, one upon 
the other, would have full scope in an institution 
devoted to artistic culture. 

In two blocks of buildings, the divisions of the 
institution would be entirely separate and under 
distinct control respiectively. The university, if 
founded upon a sound principle, would be not 
only self-supporting but remunerative, and yet 
moderate in its fees. Such an undertaking would 
prove useful as an adjunct to the Royal Academy, 
and of assistance to every other educational college 
and academy already extant. Plans and statistics, 
prepared with every care, show how this sugges- 
tion can be successfully developed. I venture to 
hope the light of other days to come is destined, 
sooner or later, to shine upon a national institution 
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known as the University of Fine Art, which shall 
be a place of abode and study where those culti- 
vating any branch of art may pursue their voca- 
tion under more favourable conditions than have 
existed hitherto. 



THE END. 
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